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HERE is bill one excuse for intrading on the public 
another pamphlet on the state of Ireland,— that those who 
have inundated the press with such productions, have 
iMuitted some important topic of argmpent, or n^Iected to 
iafford some information^ which it is essential that those 
whom I address should possess. To expect to reinforce 
alignments already so variously, and in many cases so ably 
urged^ would be as presumptuous, as to renstate &cts 
already adduced would be idle. 

To remove the obstacles which impede the attempts of 
non-resident legislators to perform their duties to Irelahdj 
is the object of the following pa^es. 

'^ Ireland/' says an able writer, ^^ and in a greater de- 
,gree than other countries, has feelings that must be flat- 
tered, and prejudices and habits that, to be conquered, 
must be soothed : she must not be stretched on the Pro- 
crustan bed, or lopped or lengthened to an iron scale. 
Those that legislate for her should know her ; and 4beir 
system should be elastic and accommodating."'* Nor is it 
inconsistei^t with the respect I feel for the work of that 

* state of Ireland, Past and Prestnt, p. 26. 
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writer, alike ekjgant as. able,, to seek my excuse in the? 
omissionis.ofotTi^: for in the bird's eye — rather let me 
say, eagiie's view— ^ofShe state of Ireland, of which he hastily 
sketched bis "Outline," he did not profess to pre-occupy the 
province Which^ I have undertaken, at least not in its 
full extent. /The object, I; have proposed to myself cannot 
be attained, except ^hyj^affoFdingfton|my reader informa- 
tion in detail somewhat similar to that which . a residence 
in that country ^^woiild afford to a reflecting mind. But 
such a minute investigarti^"^would4iave been totally incon- 
iSstient with his sketch: "* 

Nothing is easier than to enumerate alleged or apparent 
causes of griev^rtceSyi'^cSpt to deplore them when enu- 
-merated; nothirig-^aafer thaii 'to'affiifm the seat of errors, 
' by .saying the fault iies^wfth this class,*^ or that sect, or this 
code, or that system of 'executing it, except the sweeping 
allegation, that the fault is " no where to be found, yet every 
where." The grievances^ it is true, have been pointed biit, 
as well as their proximate causes, and both pathetically de^ 
plored; but the more, practically useful province, of stating 
why these evils and errors, and their proximate causes, exist 
at all, in the nineteenth century^ — ^whence their remoter 
origin, — and of distinctly explaining to those who are un- 
acquainted with Ireland. £low: they operate, by trdcing step by 
step all the intervening causes and effects, wbich form 'the 
lengthened chain that connects;^ the first cause" with it% 
latest effect,— this liask has l)een' reserved for some person, 
I hope, successfully.^ to' accomplish— for me humbly to 
attempt. ' : . ' 

' In the performance' of this duty, I shall be necessarily 
lied to an object not less important to those whom I 
»ddr6ss-^that- of trying each theot^etical conclusion which 
I shall offer, by the test of practical facts; a duty which 
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is, perhaps, beneath the dignified^abstraction'-of the mercT 
political economist, but for the' performance of whicK 
ample materials lie before us, not only' on the page of 
Irish hfiiory, but in the present state of the counti*y itseff; 
and moi^t particularly in the contrast of those parts of it 
which are subjected to a rational system of legishition 

with those districts which are afflicted with a different 

# • . . .• . * ' '' • 

code of laws, as opposite in principle as in practical 
effect, and in both as opposite to each other as light is to" 
darkness. ' 

Those who have hitherto undertaken to examine i^to 
the errors of Irish legislation, and explain their effects,' 
have contented themselves with trying, by immediate appo- 
sition, the alleged, cause with the '^imputed 'effect; £uid if 
they happened to find' that the one did riot exactly 9|[u^re 
with the other, — if the -alleged caus6 was not found to be 
the proximate and direct cause, they hastily rejected it^' 
and denied to it any operation whatever. They did not 
stop to inquire, much less to discover and explain to a 
stranger, what might be its indirect, and perhaps for that 
reason^ more powerful operation, not only in producing the 
very effect attributed to- it, but in presenting it in a' form, 
augmented or inflamed exactly in proportion to the cir- 
cuitous ■ course by which that cause had reached it: 

Thus, the theorist will constantly ask. How can the penal 

.... .1 

code" now affect the peasantry of Ireland? — Can the pea- 
sant expect to become a peer, or a member of the House 
of Commons ?^-Can he not obtain justice, without a repeal 
of the penal code? — ^Will its repeal feed him? — If, like my 
predecessors, I were to answer these question!s merely, 
from a consideration of the present, or even past effcipts 
of the penal code, as operating directly on the state ot-the 
peasantry, my reply woidd little differ from theirs :-ljjttt,* 



when I have carefully exandned all the indirect effects, 
^eal or even imaginary, of that gnuid error in our legis-« 
latioQ, I would unhesitatingly answer, that it lu^ practi- 
cally tended, and in a degree greater than i^ other cai^ei^ 
put together, to deprive the peasant of bread,-«^to deprive 
him of the hope of equal justice, and therefore to deprive 
him practically of justice itself ;T-rthat it has exposed, and 
^oes at this moment practically expose him to the oppres«, 
{^ion of bis superiors ;-r-that, by practically degrading 
him into submissive slavery, it encourages his superiors 
to exercise over him despotic power, which too often 
drfiws in its train dissoluteness, dissipation, and contempt 
of the laws in general ;-^that, by depraving the morals of 
th€l peasant, and those most intimately connected with 
the sources of a nation's wealth, it has depressed and 
debased ])oih classes, — ^kept the vipp^r orders back from 
affluence* and plunged the lower orders into starvation* 
. I have endeavoured to explain the operation of cai^ses, 
such as the^e resting op admitted facts. But, in other 
cases, I have found it necessary to state facts not hitherto 
IJLnown to my British reader, in order to enable him Ux 
judge of the operation of causes. For instance : those 
who have treated of the agriculture of Ireland, and drawn 
deductions from her export of corn-deductions whichj^ 
|n the sienate, have been made the basis, of ^gument, 
imd will perhaps become the basis of legislative enact- 
ments—have naturally inferred^ being acquaipted only 
with British agriculture, thfM^, because the imports of 
Irish com into Great Britain had increased prodi- 
giously since the passing of the last Cpri^ Bill, th^t 
law had stimulated agriculture, and brought additional 
land in Ireland into cultivation. Such wouJ4 he the fair 
inference from the same fact in England: but, in Ireland^ 
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as wiD be explained in the followbqr pages» the very oppcK 
site cause, viz^ the depression of agriculture, imd the verj; 
ruin of the fiurmer — his very incapability of carrying on 
the operations of farming, paradoxical as it may appear^, 
produces the redundancy of com complained of in £iig-i 
land; and the v^ry same cause, which throws the poor 
|and3 of Ireland out of cultivation, produces an increase^ 
amount of com from a scope of land much smaller in ex- 
tent. How important, then, are &cts like these to the 
senator legislating either for Ireland or England! 

Most writers have, with jystice, complamed of the in« 
discretion which would apply all laws framed for Engku^ 
indiscriminately to her sister island, withoiil^ri^gard to fhe 
essential differences that exist in the state of the two 
countries : but they have not pointed Qut the leading 
features of the dissimilarity, which produces that inapt^-. 
tude of rules, or exemplified the effects of that error; 
still less have they suggested pra^^k^ cases in which it 
inay be corrected. I have endeavoured to supply the 
deficiency, so &r at least as to direct the British senator 
to the leading objects of preliminary inquiry, before he 
s}iall include Ireland in future enactments firamed as rules 
for England; and I have endeavoured to furnish materia^ 
fo aid hipi in such inquiry* 

I c^mnpt introduce my reader to the following pages, 
without expressing the pain I have felt, in exposing, an4 
^ven dwelling much upon some unamiable traits, which are 
observable, at the present day, in the character of the 
peasantry of both religious persuasions, but more par- 
ticularly in the CathoUc portion of them, in those dis- 
tricts which have been ruled by the penal code. It 
was not without a severe conffict with my own feeling^ 
that a sense of paramount duty impelled me to lay 
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Hhem open to the ti^ of our British legislators^ con- 
vinced that, without drang so, it would be impossible to 
warn diem of the foD extent of injury which anti-CathoGc 
laws are even now inflicting on the whole empire, by de- 
prearing frehnd. Actuated by this motive, and disctaim- 
mg iSbose traits as the native characteristics of the Irish 
heart, and pointing out historic &cts in proof of the pnic- 
ticabiEty of restoring the nati%'e character in> that cbss of 
Irishmen, I have unveiled those errors,, and traced their 
urigin, in the hope that, by doing so, I have p<Hnted out, 
mi leas the means of eradicating them, tiian the necessity 
of their removal 

I have not tatered into any historic detail of the civit 
Vfkrs of Ireland, which led to her subsequent mis^govem- 
men^ as well because that subject has been already so 
well expounded, as because I cannot consider those feuds 
wbuJi ori^nally gave birth to her dissensions as Ae neces- 
tary causes of the coni^mance, or rather revival of those 
dissensions, after the year 178^. The spirit of reHgious 
animosity, it is true, had long roamed through Ireland, as 
) malignant as restless, drawing its p<Ms6n from'Briti^ 
intrigues and anti-Catholic laws ; but when I reflect^ that 
the cordial union of 1782 had laid the viper' at bur feet, — 
that its coilings bad been already paral5^sed,-^diat'its 
pestiferous breath had ceased to poDute the.pureair'of 
the island,— that it lay gasping in the *dtiw,-^ii we' 
doubt that, in that moment of suspended suiknatibn, a 
blow struck at the penal code woidd have dealt mor- 
tality to both? But if it had pined out its existence 
for a few years, it woidd not longer have survived 
its kindred associate. With this conviction on my wind', 
I cannot regard the re-animation of that banefid"^ spirit^ 
and the re-appearance of the other indirect effects of 
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the peaaKcode, as attributable t4| any otherMcause .thanT. . 
the continuance rand the revival of mhlkterial intrigues, 
necessary to the support of so unnatural and anomalous 
a system. . - - . 

If I have succeeded in suggesting torrect views of those . 
errors which have led^to the' distraction of Ireland, and in 
estimating their results, I;sball.be;more than> amply repaid 
for the trouble I have taken. Though I may fail, in attaining 
that object, still, if I shall have led others more pqual to 
the task to reach the goal, by stimulating their exertions 
into the same course of investigation, such a result, though 
less flattering to my vanity, will gratify my better feelings 
to their utmost extent ; and I trust I have a love for my 
country, sufficiently pure and ardent, even to rejoice in the 
effort, if it shall lead to the triumph of her cause, though 
founded oh argiunents subversive of my own. Should I 
fail of attaining that object myself, or exciting others to 
attain it, still something will be acco«iplished, if I shall be 
fortunate enough to induce those whom I have the honour 
to address to follow up their ordinary question, when can- 
vassing the affairs in Ireland, " What do the Irish mem- 
bers think of it V* with the more important inquiry, " Why 
do the Irish members so think ?" 

To the impartiality with which I have treated the errors 
of both parties in Ireland, I shall probably possess one tes« 
timony — ^that of pleasing neither ; but, in an address to 
their legislators, in whose hands lie the issues of their com- 
mon fate, I prefer the interests of all to the flattery of 
either. Far from wishing to inflame the irritation of one 
against the faults of the other, I acquit both of any other 
charge than that, of being human. On the code which 
mis-governs them I would lay the whole burden ; nor do I 
k that werfe the Catholic to change situations with the 
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Ptotei'tmt, ^tii the Pmestant with the Catholic, the laws^ 
as they have st6od> and still stand, would have presented 
either different from what the other appears at the present 
day. " The Protestant is not blameless with regard to the 
Catholic, nor the Catholic with regard to the Protestant;— 
England has not been guiltless towards Ireland, nor 
Iiieland towatdsi England :— K)n both sides there is some-^ 
tiling to be forgiven, and great cause that it should be 

fbr^ien;'* 

* State of Ireland, ^ p.6L 
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INHERE are few present evils^ public or 
\vhich do not^ in some stage of their opera- 
lion, work some practical g66d. Its proximity; as 
well as the degree of its beneficial efficacy, often 
depends on ouri^elves. The exercise of a timely 
and vigilant penetration, in anticipating practical 
results, — in imf^roving an approiaching advantaige^ 
or averting, or mitigating, a counteracting evili-^ 
will seldom fail to accelerate and' augment it. On 
the otiiet' hand, how often clo We sacrifice the hiodt 
valuable opporttiiiities, by yielding ourselves to 
that sloth, which seeks only the safe custody of the 
talent committed to tis by provid^nce,-^gazes in 
listless stupor on the tide of passing events,^— ^nd 
awaits the advance of the waire which overwhelms 
lis, without an effort to evade it, or to break its 
force, by yielding to its impulse. ~ 

Appalling and deplorable as is the present state 
of Ireland, the extremity of her sufferings, while 
it excites the sympathy of the British philan: 
ihropist, must^ at last, rouse the alarmed attention 
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of all those who are> by pit^erty or commereey 
interested in her fete. — Among this number is now 
etiroUed every Briton who has property to iose^ pr 
commercial relations to sustain. To the bene- 
volent Christian, while gratefolly sensible of the 
comparative blessings whiph he enjoys, he tarns 
his eyes towards the inhabitants of that afflicted 
country^ I would urg# the inquiry, " What under 
providence madest thee to differ from me?" as a 
lolemn act of charitable duty to his Irish feUow- 
lubject. To the mere self-interest of all other 
Britons, I would point out the necessity of such an 
enquiry, as affeotiag not only the amount, but the 
Mcurity of whatever property, and perbap^liberty, 
they enjoy themselves, or expect (o transmit 1^ 
their descendants. It is among the many misfor- 
tunes which stiU overhang that devoted countr]^, 
that ^er British neighbours are pot yet sufficientily 
roused to a sense of the truth of this obseFvatiou; 
ibr sure I am^ that the brightest ray of hope, w|ii<^ 
oould penetrate the gloom in which her doom is 
en^irouded, would arise from theconvictiou, in h^r 
sister islajid^ of a thorough identity of interest, and 
a sensitive ansiety to examine into the causes which 
s^l^ convulse the frame of society in that country. 
In however severe a de^gree the present financial 
«ad agricultural difficultie& of England may press 
Upon her population, they are at lea^t fevourable to 
t]beiUustratton of thatidentity ; for wbile^pn the one 
hi|^ tl^y exhibit in a clear light the connecticm 
between her own embfprrassments, and the fete of 
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her i^ticuUiiral kiterest^ in vrkieh her manu&cttir- 
in; intereftto^ weU und^rstoed^ will be found fully 
tb participate ; w> on ^e other harld^ the finatidal 
connecticm now established between the two is- 
lands, makes aknost as Belf-evident the importan(!e 
t^ the British nation^ of increasing the public re^ 
venues of Ireland^ sinee the annual deficit of Irish 
revenue must be made good from Ae British 
Treasury^ The deficit^ in &e year IflSO, amwitted 
t# no less a sum than one million ; and thodigh in 
182] an inereaiBe took plaee^ yet not to an amount 
beyond what migtit hare been expected^ from the 
King's yi^t and the tradifig speculations whidfa it 
ntitodously induced. Stltl^ compared with 18t% 
there is an alarming deficit. It is eqmdly clear 
that the ol^eet e€ impr6i4iig %er resources^ and 
atlgfheating her imports of Briti^ mstmifacturas, 
i# ene ef the highest mf^nitude to Britidn.* 

These o^serrations will easily tAitain assent as 
ffSH^ifsA maxims ; but the more diffic^t task re^ 
iMiins^ of pointing o^ the causes whieli depress 

uiptdeirstopd, iipd it only ref^uur^ the auhjoiiiGd «&Uc«ient of ifae 
gfmtfW^f(Hiknt9i4hipp^ th» tEndie^onllrHj^itedto 

tbsjKRfral acmmfaret of Btitmt dhxtmg tfee.saiae ye&t (if ui^- 
atli]00d d^r^tt$ipn ipd commw^aifi diffioul^ in ireliMid, ki ^&a 
jto prove how much it i? undervmhied m «« ^sCiMilte <^ eommer- 
gU And jxmMme f dstiohs. 

MteKums j>f tbe Bntried of S&ippiiig |tt^ TcRipage, inw^vr jpt 

«eA ouftwardfl, of the port <tf iiiie»pool,/jKHn the ^Sd D^. iai4>, 

to^e^MNoir. l^H):^ 

* •* Total:SKpm% Entesed inward* S07e-Tonnagre 5i$^7t. Ctf 

tBIs total the Entries from Irdand were 1<^0^— Tonni^ l#$',d04. 

'' Total futnes ontwaffds SfOS^T^miage «i 4^9(6. Of di^ 

total the Entries for I]»land were, Ships 1 1 Sr-^i'oitoftg^ 
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and ccmvulse a country of admitted natui^l Mvaac ' 
tages^ and of opening ^me approach to the 
remedies for those evils.. I s^y 3ome approach^ for 
it is not within the rapge of my present object^, 
nor perhaps within the compass of a work of this 
Idnd^ to enumerate every specific remedy, which 
inay be applied with advantage ; varying, as these - 
must, in many, cases, with loca| circumstances and 
local grievances, real or imaginary. The first 
positicin I shall lay down is, that all the tumulti 
and insubordination of Ireland flow, more or less, 
from political causey — from a system of misrule. 
% know it will at pnce be replied, that in the pre-: 
sent disturbances of Ireland no symptom of a poli^ 
tical or religious combination has been disclosed j, 
that it is solely the result of distress, and the 
impoverished state of the country (6). I reply, that, 
admitting such tp be the fact, still, if I succeed 
in showing, that its advance from that state of 
inipoverishment to the wealth to which its natural 
resources entitle it, is impeded or retarded by the - 
jerrors of her rulers, — and by none more than that 

{anomalous political system, which excludes the 

• ■ ■ ■ — ■ ■ I ■ 

.(5).'riie siibjoiiiedopitaidn of tbe Mafistimcy of the largest and wtaltkieai 
county in Ireuod* cboeen by the Government, has established the following 
positions. Viz.' 1st. That iteverty is a main excitement to the tumults now 
existfng in Ireland - 9d1^. That even the ifealthiest district in the island is 

taxed to the utmost it will bear without tevoU* 

. . » • - . . , • . . . , ' 

Peaolvedy — ^Tbat a Memorial be presented to' his Excellency the Lord 




injury _ . 

riveii from it, being decidedly of opinion, that excessive taxation, in times 
like the present, when the price of agricultural produce is so depressed, 
njay drive many to die ranks of the insurgents* 

The average acreable tax allodcfl to in.idiM fifuroBitr formerly proclaimed, 
did BotexcMd 9i. pcf acre* 
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great majority of its inhabitants from full partici-. 
pation in the British Constitution, — I establish/ 
consequentially, the same position. This grand 
error, afFectiqg the whole system of morality in 
Ireland, as I shall hereafter illustrate, as well as 
creating some and augmenting others, which are 
universally admitted to be the proximate causey of 
h^r distraction, deserves the first place in the cata- 
logue, and the most stimulated efforts of our; 
scrutiny. I shall first endeavour to show, a priori^ 
that these injurious effects were only the natursd 
result of such a system. 2dly . I shall appeal, iu 
strong corroboration of that position, to practical 
facts, admitted by the remaining patrons of that 
system, and even by them relied on as the founda- 
tion of their anti-Catholic opinions. 

Whoever has well studied the materials of whict 
the Irish mind is composed, even as contra-distiii- 
guished from the Welsh and Scotch neighbours; 
whoever is aware of the susceptive sensibility of 
the Irish heart— of its pride — of its quixotic feel- 
ings — of itsdread of even imaginary reproach to its 
honour and its pride-^will readily concede to me 
this position, that there is not a nation under 
Heaven, some of the Pagan countries perhaps 
excepted, where grievances, involving ideal inju- 
ries, that wound the pride, and question the honour 
and gratitude of their country, produce such solid 
substantial effects, from even the phantoms of such 
suspicions^ as on the ^ Irish heart ; and this will 
serve, m feVnine; as some attswer to the man who 
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will ur|^e to me^ that no reality o^ ^rievaxice 
remaiiifi to the Catholic in the suryiving enacb^ 
raentB of the penal code. A feather^ it is said^ 
alone remains. I answer^ it is indeed a featfaer 
to one side ; to one side it is a feather^ not worth 
withliolding, but to the other side it is no featfaer^-^-** 
io the otber^ it is the eternal source of the fool 
reality of degradation in the eyes of all mankind^ 
and^ what is worsie^ of the reaction of that degradft*^ 
tion CNfi the mind of the accused. . 

, ^^inji^ies nay be atoned for and forgiyen^ b«C insults sdifiiiflf 
no compensation. They degrade the mind in its own esteen^ and 
filree it to se^ its level in revenge." JifKiift. 

Tiius, though the cause is groundless and shadowy^ 
the effect becomes real and substafrtial^ and s^mfl^ 
in its turn/ becomes the new catise of stili mofe 
solid and substantial evils. To the man \rho mtiH 
consider how few of our wants are real, — how maliy 
items of the long catalogue of our gratificattons Of 
dbqaietodes are merely ideal, varying with ^le 
versatility of human nature itself— with th* customii 
and manners of countries, and of ages — that, though 
** man wants but little here bdow,*' yet the rei^ 
sonings <rf a Cicero ^vould not convince th« 
strongest mind of the fanciful nature of the 
balsmeejof his wills and his pleasures, after that 
little has been deducted, — to that man it is in vain 
to argue, Uiat because the grievance is imaginary, 
ite effect is equally unsubstantial. If this be true 
as to mankind ifi general, is it not of double force 
a« applied.to the Irish mind? If one maii strikes 
m\ Iritflwnan without prefitce or provocation, — 
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if MOthet nhM, with the most Jesuitical equiro 
CKtion^ breathe but a hint^ however remote^ but 
pMUfieditatety^ that he ia perfidious — the one is a 
substantial injury, the other may by some be con- 
ildered aa eTanescent and ideal ; — yet the formei" 
willifnore easily obtain pardon from the generosity 
of an Irishman than the latter; and all the real 
ftl^ts which may result from the disKke and 
averMon of the person insulted, will be found more 
powerful and more permanent in the latter cas^ 
than in the former. In the warm temperament of 
Irish feelings, and of none more than those of jea- 
lous emulation, lie those extremes of happiness or 
misery, to which nature seems to have doomed the 
Irish heart. Man has been termed '^ an imitative 
animal,*' but what in mankind in general is imita*^ 
tive, is in an Irishman, emulous; — what in other 
HMfi is repugnance to inequality, is, in an Irishman, 
iiiipatienceof degradation. Thusthejealousy which 
the ancestors of the Catholics felt towards the Pro- 
testants who passed those laws, is continued to- 
wards the Protestants who retain a portion of them 
tn existence, — that jealousy, not measured by the 
reality of corporal violence, or by thedenial, with 
ffew exceptions, of any actual practical benefit, 
but ky the imput tion and disgrace involved in a 
distinction, (he aboliticm of which, had it ever 
been founded in justice; has long since been 
earned, but which, certainly, should never have 
«Bf vived the days of Trafalgar of of Waterbo. 
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Nor isf the evil thus lowing from the contlnuanfitf 
of the teast important remnant of thai code^ coni- 
fined to .that remnant alone ; biit * the practical 
effects of those la ws^ which have long since ceased 
to stain our Statute-book, gtill remain^ prddiicing 
the most destructive realities and opposing the 

^ advance of that island in prosperity. It is from a 
careful consideration of those effects, ffom analy- 
^«hg their operations, and tracing their various 
ramifications to their source, — that we shall be best 
•enabled to judge of the present depressed and 
untoward state of that country, and of the future 
course of rule which may produce their remedies. 
The following positions will be found important 
preliminaries to my observations on this part of the 
subject. 1st, That the natural resources of the 
island are most exuberantly prolific; 2dly, That 
the industry of its population, so far as the mani- 
fest disposition to diurnal labour can be so termedy 
is as great as can be desired ; 3dly, That the want 
of actual capital is one main source of its distress^: 
but 4thly, and most importantly, the indisposition 
which even the resident capitalist feels to intrust 
his capital into the channels of industry, either in 

Itnanufacture or agriculture^ arising from the fol- 
lowing cause, viz. the want of candour, plain- 
dealing, and good faith, in the lower classes of 
the Catholic persuasion. This last will be found 
to be the grand cause of all that paralysis which 
li£ks seized three parts out of four of that fertile 
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i^fitid ; 4llcl m tracing Has to lis eource, w« ahAjl 
dwov^ tbe chb^ to most of the e^ile that afifect h^r^ 
sai4 to tiUe remedies £(>r the e^haustioB^ and yat 
itf itatkim^ under which she labours. 

Tbft jeakmsy ^odid exist between thego¥erQ- 

kkg minority aad the governed majority^ whether 

^t anoHialous state of things arose from the r^t 

of CQuqaest^ or the breach of treaties^ re^l ^r 

^Pffoaed^ (whicb^ in this view -of the question^ isibe 

SiWie tUlBg) no ^ne can w<mder or die^te. Tb»t 

Jetdousy^ 4istrast, and di^ik^ shopld and did |^o^ 

dttce dissimulation and dece|>tioB^ the expeiieBQe 

of sJi, a^es attestfi^ coa&rming the dictum c^ ^t 

mg^ 9»pnarch^ anti^iiity^ who so well knew h<>w 

W extsact^ irom ncloae observance of buBAsm ^^ugf, 

: !(b^ soundest n^xims ^ fp]kcy : 

/'He that hatediydissembleth with his lips, andlayeth up49<S0t 
' wiHiin him,'^ ' 

'This general and admitted effect of distrust 
and jealousy, would go fer to account for the 
' errors, in the Catholic peasantry, under considefa- 
'tion; but these are peculiarities inherent in the 
enactments of the penal code, which leave no 
doiibt whatever cf detecting their origin in it. 
Befdre, however, I proceed to trace tibid up to th'^t 
Boxu^ce, I wifl contrast the actual state of the 
peasantry in those parts where that code yet 
coirtinues, with the state of society in that part o,f 
Ireland Which is not al&icted with its operation. 

The first question which Vvill present itsplf is, 
^s^y ^uld one quarter of that island stand an 
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exception to those evils ? Why should you find 
in Ulster enterprise, spirit, and energetic industry, 
manufacture, and the free circnlation of capital ? 
I answer, because it is exempt from the operation 
of those penal laws, being for the most part Pro- 
testant. It may next be asked, do not the Catholics 
breathe the same air — do not they feed on the 
produce of the same soil and climate? have they 
not a constant intercourse and an interchange of 
manners and habits with their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen ? Can even the most inveterate bigot 
' hold that fancied impurities of lineage or of blood, 
filtered through the commerce and changing habits 
of a century and an half, have been carried down 
to the present race of Catholics? A man well 
acquainted with the natives of that islatid will 
answer, certainly not; but he will, with equal 
confidence, even though he is a Catholic, confess 
that there is more candour and plain -dealing, more 
of that open and erect honesty, which will chuU 
lerige the confidence of the cautious capitalist, in 
the Protestant than in the Catholic peasantry— 
ih^t in the latter you will ever find a characteris- 
tic subterfuge, cdttcealment, and intrigue, which 
baffles the vigilance of the most penetrating and 
active of his employers, — that the gentry of the 
country cannot, witliout ruin to themselves, intrust 
him in the concerns of agriculture, — that the ma- 
nufacturing capitalist cannot place confidence in 
him in the various openitionsof trade,— that he 
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has apquired an art of over-reaching and Cun- 
Tiing, which it is beyond the power of mind of any 
stranger to detect. * Whether you inquire from 
the upper classes of the Catholics or of the Protes- 
tants/you will find theseto be the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the peasantry in the Catholic districts 
of Ireland : and there is no man of common obser- 
vation who passes from.x>ne province to the other> 
who will not bear testimony to the marked differ- 
ence which, even in manners and language, is 
observed between the sly cunning, and fawning, 
of a: western or southern Catholic of that class, and 
the direct, bold, and open manner of a northern 
Irish Protestant. What, then, is the natural con- 
clusion ? Not that the defect is in the difference 
of religion. In how many of the most bigotted 
Catholic countries of Europe will you not find th^ 
most candid and plain-dealing sincerity and open- 
ness? Take a Spaniard of the same class, and 
otimpare him with a Swiss or an Irish Protestant, 
and he need not shrink from the comparison. It 
is plain, therefore, that the error is not inherent in 
the religious creed he professes ; it is further plain 
also from this, that in the upper and middle clasi^es 
of Irish Catholics you will not observe the ^ame 



• It is almost superfluous to observe, that this disposition to 
concealment and secrecy, as it operates indirectly, by impaver- 
isbing Ireland, to furnish the elements 6f discontent, so when 
that discontent bursts forth into violence, that very secresy 
aflfordfi the.most deadly wescpon of cojnbination, as it is mpet ma<»^ 
nifestly evident in the present disturbed districts. 
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defects^ though an equal devotion^ to Hkek religUm. 
What other cause can then exist for the difference ? 
I say a plain and obvious one — ^ihe original exist- 
ence and present effect of that detested code, which 
made the practice of deception the duties of 
morality ; and subterfuge, evasion, and dark con- 
cealment, the sole and necessary muniments of 
that property, which a father, in obedience to the 
dictates of natural justice, or in reward for filial 
affection, disposes to his family. Thus, in the 
various ramifications of the old penal enactments, 
numberless moral duties will ever be found rend^- 
ed statutibly penal. Is it then, I ask, wonderful to 
find the earliest rudiments of an Irish Catholic's edu- 
cation inculcate those baneful artifices, the constant 
practices of which were essential to the perform-^ 
9.nce of his duties to his children, to his neighbour, 
and to his God ? Muth as we lament the existence 
of those artifices at the present 'day, \nth what 
justice pan we blame our Catholic fellow -subject 
for the possession of those qualities which our own 
enactments rendered necessary to him? That 
in the pative generosity of an Irishman no such 
filings OT vices are to b6^ found, — that they are 
the spurious 'offspring of an education in prin- 
ciples and practices abhorrent to his nature in 
the abstract, is plain from thisr-emancipate an 
individual Catholic family, by exiling it from its 
ftative land,— send its different members into the 
£i»ir quarters of the gloW, and in every clime, and 
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in every gituatlon of \\i% you will find lum distin- 
fished by qualities proverblaUy omK)site to tbofie 
yrbkh the penal code have superinduced on hi^ 
natural liberality and fidelity. I call upon those 
who have viewed the Irish Catholic inany,,or all 
those climes and situations^ to join with me in 
attesting the justice of that observation ; and 
what then, I ask, can operate on the same mind 
at home, to extinguish those congenial feeling 
and to substitute so unnatural a ^^ystem in itfi 
room? — If any other cause can be assigned thatf 
the effect of the penal code, I would feiji ea^- 
quire where it is to be found? If no other can be 
assigned, I think that code, considered as operation 
on the simplest cuid most fapniliar principles wbicj^ 
govern men's actions in life, will be fully adequate 
to account for those apparent incongruities bar 
^ tween nature and practice. Nor am I singular Ui 
attributing these efiEbcts on the habits of the Iridi 
to anti-Catholic laws. Sir John Davis, Attorn^- 
general to James the First, even at that e^rlj 
period, and before the increased severity ofj^ 
penal code had augmented those baneful effegt^ 
discovered the sanie evils, and traced theija :to .9^ 
jsimilar source, in the oppres^ons of the lower ordjy::^ 
of the Irish, ''This oppression, '' says be,'* did^ 
of force and necessity, make the Irish a crafty people ; 
for such asare oppressed, and live in slaver y, are ever 
put to their shifts : ' Jngenium mala nape i^ovent;* 
and therefore, in the aid comedifsi^ pf Plaututan^ 
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Terence, the bond-slave doth always act the cuh- 
ning and crafty part. Besides, all the common 
people have a whining tone or accent in their 
sjpeech, as if they did »nart, or suffer some oppres- 
sion /v 

But strong as is this theoretic conclusion, and 
fortified as it is by isuch authority, it is not left 
without the additional support of historical facts^ 
which will serve equally to prove each of the posi- 
tions which I have laid down, namely, that sfuch 
habits are no more the results of the religious creed; 
than of the nature of the Irish peasant ; for after all 
religious distinctions in Ireland, under the wise 
cxHinsels of Sir John Davis and Lord Bacon in th^ 
learly part of the l7th century, had been annulled of 
rather laid asleep, the native frankness and unreder- 
Ted confidenceand fidelity of thelrishheart resumed 
its sway in the'intercourse of the natives with their 
*!Protestant fellow-subjects ; and was, in the course 
of nearly half a century, carried to an extreme of 
cordiality and attachment, which bound the two 
'sects in an union more closely compacted than the 
lies of nature herself could consolidate in any othi^r 
nation. Their fosterings with the colonists — rela- 
^tions, as Sir John Temple tells us, which were those 
of peculiar endearment — ^afforded indisputable 
proof of this. Sir John Davis described them thus : 

" Fostering had always been a stronger alliance 
than blood; and the foster-children do love, and 4re 
^'^loved of their foster-fathers,and theirsept^-— mdre 
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than of their own natural parents and kindredj 
and do participate of. their means more frankly, 
and do adhere unto them in all fortunes^ with morq 
affection and constancy /' 

'"^Such a general custom in a kingdom, in giving 
and taking children to foster, making such a finfn 
alliance as it doth in Ireland, was never seen or 
heard of, in any other country of the world besides/' 

Sir John Temple tells us, that before the year 
1641 the Irish had indulged freely, even in this 
mutual and endearing: confidence, with the Protes- 
tant colonists. "^^ As for the ancient animosities and 
hatred, which the Irish had ever been observed to 
bear untp the English nation, they seemed now to 
be qqite laid aside, and buried in a firm congluti- 
nation of affections. The two nations had now 
lived together forty years in peace, with greai 
security and comfort." And he instances their 
fosterings as a proof, the most conspicuous of al) 
others. To the contrast I have described, as still 
eXiisting between Protestant and Catholic districts, 
there are indeed in Irish history two remarkable exr 
ceptions ; the one is to be found in the period just 
alluded to, on which I shall have occasion hereafter 
to observe fully. The other was exhibited in more 
modem .times; and if ever exception established a^ 
rule, the cause of the contrast was rendered visibly 
in the splendor of that exception. I mean the year 
1782, that glorious era of Irish history ^when the ge- 
nuine native traits of Irish character, rising through 
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(he tni^ df prejtwMce^towiering atxyve the deiadotiiS 
cf* bigotry, and indignantly bursting the Kgament^ 
bf party animosity, ^ith ^ich fintish intrigue 
had fettered down the people, reached rapidly, 
^bttl mdje^icaHy, that lofty summit ^f indepen- 
dtttce, to \vfaich unanimity alone can elevate a 
Illation. Can any btgot, whether CathdRc or 
if^fortestant, doubt, that it was the merger of reli- 
gious distinctions,— the embratce of Otholic and 
Protei^ant, on entering the field of conflict, for Ae 
iJbcrties of their common country, fliat produced 
those effects? And what were those eflfects, as^ ap- 
plying to the argument before us?— not tiiose^ 
ttierely exhibiting the physical force, or moral 
greatoess, of an imited people ; but, in the short 
ipace tof fotir years, producing aH the practice 
iftdtcations of fot»re security and wealth, wMdh I 
w«dd attritmte to the restoration of that unanimity 
%y the repeal of the penal code. "What were those 
itJSects towards the security of human life and 
f>f opertry ? The mass ttf the people evinced -fliehr 
(Wthtrsiastiti applause of the measures d( 1hc5r 
iwttive legislators, by ''a. ready and gratuitous 
aid** in the admmrstration of the laws, and thfe 
preservaflion of good order ; and if a few were to be 
found among them, whom no snch motives could 
iBway, the cordial co-oj>eration, the vonfiAen^xA 
^prtereowrseamongthematiy, tnadetheeertainty of an 
approved punii^linient hs great as the prospects xtf 
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d^^ection were appalling. How did they operate 
hi advancing weAlth or exciting industry ? 
Was it the mere accidental influx of money — 
some mere treasure-trove of capital ? Be it remem- 
bered that this era was the close of the American 
war, which had combined with the distracting policy 
of English viceroys, to reduce Ireland to the lowest 
ebb. No, it was the feeling of every man pos- 
sessing capital, however slender, that he at last 
lived in a country, whose' prosperity and security 
were rising, as her dissensions were sinking, where, 
touched by the magic wand of Freedom, the 
whole frame of society vibrated with its elec- 
tricity, — not the quiverings of capricious chance, 
but impulses subjected to, and regulated ]}j, 
the fixed and settled laws of political motion^ 
communicating ' by its a^nts and re-agentil 
stimulants to industry, security and ehterpri2;e tp. 
capital, and^ as the first of causes, and the last of 
effects, mutual confidence between nxan and man. 
Thus, though small his * bark, safe was the 
channel, energetic and united the hands, and 
eijually animated the hope, with which the capitaU 
ist launched it. Those who V6t survive to 
record that era of Irish unanimity, ^an best esti- 
mate what would now be her condition, h^d not 
those concessions which that resikless unanimity 
extorted from the then crooked policy of England, 
been followed by the equally irresistible reflux of 
party animosities, and religious dissensions : had 
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nut tlii3 old |)olitical maxims of the Cabinet of jSC 
JuiiirN*H (lirtattHl the plau of that campaign ; 
phi(*iiig tlir rovrr of ronce!i»ion hi the vai^ but the 
hcMivy iirtilhTy of religious dissensioiia in the 
rowjrvo, tluiM brrukin*; that union and strength 
which^ unlm>ktMi, no minister could resist. Nor ia 
it any answer to Uio use I make of this great pr|G- 
tical example to urge^ that, at that period, np claims 
wcriMuUanceil by Catholics, as now. Now^asthen, 
if the siune pununount cause existed, for suspending 
the chums of one portion ot tlie people, to rescue the 
connnon liberties of all, the Catholic^ 1 tTuat, have 
magnanimity, as well as discernment, to ppstpone 
the lesser, to tlie accomplislunent of the dearar 
object ; but they would be miserably defici^ftt .in 
that very love of constitutional freedom whif?b 
produced tliat glorious example of unanimity in 
Ireland, did any other than sucli a paramount duty 
to their native country, silence their imploringly 
or hush their sighings for a full measure of oon- 
Ktiiutioxial liberty. If then, such as 1 have as- 
cribul to tliem^ were the effi?cts of the unanimity of 
Ireland, while she struggled fi>r the rights of a free 
trade, can we attach less po\rerful effects in Catholic 
diblrictb, to the conciliating tendency of Catholic 
f niunclpalion ? We are answered by the histocie 
luct, tliat equal unanimity obtsdncd the i^ieal^of 
i-^oiitiugb law ; and that no one, among the many 



*y\\ib r<;|M;al rctfUired u> Ireland her appellate juttdictiiak 
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preAt and wise ihaxims, framed for Ireland by ttie 
father of her liberties, was received with su6h 
universal plaudits, ad, while pointing to the ba- 
lance which would weigh cdmmercial against con- 
stittitional fteedoin, he exclaimed, '' l^erish coni- 
mere^ ! livie the constitution ! *' And here, I tm^t I 
shall be forgivett, for resorting, iti a casfe so fruitful 
of reasonihgd of Art higher order, its atly argUmeril, 
merely ad hofninx^ ; but 1 cannot forbeat to Intreat 
such I'eilders as I i^hall otherwise fail to convince, f o 
reflect oh thelocal opportunities,ihe various periods, 
and thfe various state of public itiind ahd di-cuni- 
stances, in which that great man viewed the charac-^ 
ter of the Irish nation —on the long period of hissagest 
years, dUi'ing wHich he aidied the Impei*ial Senate 
with his deliberations arid views of imperial policy, 
notles^ that! h^ omamientfed it inih hisoratory. Above 
kll,letihem reflect thkt tiis prdtractied life, atid everi 
bodily infirtnitifeil, while they strengthened his com- 
muiiioti withab^tter i^orld, lifted his mind to an ele* 
vated ascendancy over his earliest prejudices and his 
dearedt plrediledtfoiis ; that hb had reached thaf emi- 
nence, frbm which he could, with k' saitit-like 
view; lodk down on the pigmy i^trifes of nationi^ 
and seicts ; that he could see no interests of 
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Ireland that were not tbe true interests of Britain 
herself; and that his dying breath was employed* 
to impress upioh his countrymen the policy of 
clinging to the established connexion with (England ^ 






whiob^ ttefore its enactment^ he had so ardently^ 
exerted his transcendent talents to oppose. 

To the reader whom my reasonings shall leave 
ill doubt^ I would point to the complexity of causes 
and effects^ which now presents^ in the Catholic 
districts of Ireland^ the appearances of semi-bar- 
barism. I would askhim^ admitting his talents 
and discrimination to be equals his knowledge of the 
principles which govern^ and practical operations 
which engage the workings of human nature^ to be 
equals can any opinion^ formed in the absence 
of that local experience^ so long^ and extensively 
possessed by that able^ and philosophical states- 
man^ enter the lists with his? Those whom no 
arguments can dislodge from fixed opinions^ I 
would intreat^ should it be the good fortune of the 
empire to see that code abolished^ to console them* 
selves with the reflection^ that^ devotedly attached 
as was that exemplary Christian to the Pro<- 
testant churchy from whose communion he drew 
his dearest and latest consolations^ th6 fiincied dan- 
ger to the established church of Ireland could no 
more have escaped his alarms^ if fpunded on real 
dangers arising from IrishCatholics^thanthefancied 
danger of foreign domination could have escaped 
the sensitive anxieties of the great Edmukp 

Burke. 
It maybe asked^ how it happens that most part 

of the penal code which made certain acts criminal^, 



having bten repealed^ theprgudices and errors to 
trhich I fiaye before alluded^ should still rdtnalin? 
The ans\ver is obyious: 

« — . — --.--Facflis descensiKi Avemo est 
Sed rerocare gradum— 
Hie labor, hoc opus est/' 

Youmay^ by a single act^ engender prejudiced^ 
und though you annul that act^ it v^ill require 
<)enturies to extirpate those prejudices. The 
father will transfer them to the son^ and the 
son to his son. Again^ let it be recollected that^ t0 
the great mass of the Catholic population^ it is 
impracticable to conyey an adequate precise de- 
scription of what part was repealed^ or what part 
remains in force. All that the great body of tlie 
people know is^ that the code is not abolished^ and 
the precise value of the partial repeal^ is unappre- 
ciated by them : their walk in life being secluded 
from the great trackway of commerce^ it naturally 
requires a great lapse' of time, before their inter- 
course with the wcwpld will produce the same 
oblivion of andent prejudice, which has certainly 
taken place among the higher, middle, and com- 
mercial orders of their fellow Catholics. Add to 
this, that in all the public exhibitions of autho- 
rity, judicial or executive, which fall under the 
observation of the peasant, the outward visible 
signs are all those of penal exclusion. The Judge 
who presides oyer his life, for property he has none, 
is exclusiyely Protestant; the Sheriff, whopre^ 
sides over the execution of the laws^ is exclusively 
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Protestant; even the couti^el at the bar^ whatever 
his talentSi or however the interests of his numer- 
ous clients would claim precedence v^ere \fe 
Protestant, exhibits his religion to the view of his 
fellow Catholic peasant, tlie sole bar to his advance 
in honourable competition. A^in, like the con- 
stables of a Protestant Sheriff, the tithe-collectors 
of a Protestant rector are usually Protestant. It 
is only, therefore, a complete and effectual repeal 
of the whole code» which will eradicate those 
degrading feelings, and consequent jealousies and 
artifices, from their minds. 

The question of qualified or unqualified eman- 
cipation, I do not here profess to examine : whether, 
on the one hand, it is worth while to purchase the 
proposed seourities, by tarnishing the grace of the 
measure, or, on the other, by wanton cavil * at their 
enactment, to contract the fuU measure of grateful 
conciliation. Heave oth^s to determine ; but sure I 
am that the best practical securities imaginable are 
to be found in that increasing wealth, which^ since 
the wise relaxationof that code, has struck into the 
soil those roots, the fibres of which are indissolubly 
interwoven with the established institutions of the 
country. Thus it is the peculiarity of this measure> 
that it contains within itself the best securities 
against the evils dreaded firom it ; for if it is 
true that increasing wealth to the Catholics will be 

* I ctin not bdng niyddtf to <ioiidider objections resting^ oh 
sincere religioii» scruples, however nice or refinedi as open to 
such an imjputatloh. 
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its natural result^ that very increasing ifrealth 
tenders the best of all pledges—self-interest. On 
the' other hand, it may be truly said^ that in pro- 
portion to the interval of time between the offending 
ancestor^ and the suffering descendant — in pro- 
portion to the securities of property, and the 
increasing proofs of loyalty, in the same proportion 
is the increasing punishment inflicted by that code. 
For if it is a grievance to be excluded from the full 
enjoyment of what they are required to support 
with their lives and purses ; the greater the share 
of that support which falls upon them, the more 
severe the exclusion ; and no one can deny that^ 
with the increase of millions to their numbers, and 
millions to their wealth, (greatly outstripping the 
ratio, in numbers and property, which existed 
between Protestant and Catholic in 1700,) and 
miUions to the burdens to which they are required 
to contribute, the exclusion from any given por-' 
tion ,of those blessings, which they join us in 
purchasing, is more galling than it was a century 
ago. I win only add, that as each succeeding 
year brings with it its augmentation of thisinjus^ 
tice, so in each new session the Catholics tender ad- 
ditional pledges to the Legislature in their favour ; 
and when it is considered to what amount those 
securities have been augmented by purchases and 
oUier tenures of forfeited estates, and by funded 
wealth, since the days of Pitt, Pox, and Burke, 
when, without such additional securities, the 
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obvious pdicy of the measure united all fhos^ 
great leading^ opinions in its favour^ it is only 
wonderful^ that the present race of statesmen can 
be found to hesitate for a moment. Nor do the 
tumults now raging in Ireland^ diminish the confi-' 
deuce djie to the loyalty of those on whom the 
repeal of the code might confer power ; nor do 
those tumults^ even furnish matter of distrust in any 
class pf Cp.tholics on the score of religion. On the 
contrary, /since it is evident that the contempt of all 
religion, and even of the ministers of the Catlicdic 
religion appointed by the Pope, marks the conduct 
of the insurgents, and that those Catholics wiio can 
be influenced by their religion and by the monitions 
of their pastors, take no part in these tumults ; 
if any inference is to be drawn from such a con- 
trast, is it not fair to conclude that their religion 
opposes, not inculcates, disobedience to the laws ? 
but further, is it not equally manifest that the more 
formidable is such a combination of the pea-t 
santry against the property of all the gentry, the 
more closely will the latter, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, cling to those laws which protect it 
from plunder, 

I am aware it may be said, that I have in- 
jured the cause which I have endeavoured to 
advocate, by depicting the character of the Irish 
Catholic peasantry, so as to infuse doubts into the. 
minds of the British, of the sincerity of their pro-^ 
fi^ssed feelii^gs, and that, perhaps, in a quarter 
yihere they appear to have made the most favouir-^ 
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^))I« inopression. I answer;^ that even though such 
were the fair inference deducible from those ob- 
servationSjyet it vrould be better to lay open the true 
state of the case^ with a view to a perfect under- 
standings of the best adapted remedies^ than to 
sacrifice substantial benefit to preserve delusive 
impressions; but when the explanations which I 
have annexed to them are taken into account^ I 
trust I shall not be considered as depreciating 
the estimable qualities of the Irish heart. In 
truths among some apparent incongruities in the. 
character of the Irish Catholic peasantry, is the 
£ict^ that, although the want of candour of the pea- 
sant in his individual capacity, and in his inter- 
course and dealings with his Protestant, and even 
Catholic employer, is such as I have described, yet 
collectively, the effusion of professed feeling is 
never found unaccompanied with perfect sincerity; 
and I believe I may appeal to every Irishman, well 
acquainted with his country, to attest, that therd 
is not in any nation in the world, an assemblage 
so difficult to bribe into favour or applause, great 
as is their indigence, as an Irish mob; and ad 
hopeless would prove the utmost efforts of power 
or station to win over the plaudits of the Irish 
populace, unaccompanied by unfeigned feelings of 
regard. I cannot better illustrate the truth of this 
position, than by appealing to all my countrymen, 
of whatever political party, to attest the feet, that, 
of all the Viceroys who have governed Irelan^> 

E 
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and I sincerely acknowledge that she has been 
fortunate in the selection which has been made for 
her, ever sincethe rebellion of 1708, two only, in the 
memory of the oldest spectator, shared the popular 
applause; and however august and exalted the 
station of their Sovereign, his sincerity and bene- 
volence towards his Irish subjects suffers »o 
disparagement from being classed with that of 
those most revered of his subjects. Whatever have 
been the professions of other Viceroys, no show 
<)f power or elevation of rank or patronage could 
dbtain for them, from the Irish populace, credit for 
the same sincerity, — sl distrust in the professions 
of her rulers, which I fear recent experience is not 
calculated to remove. 

But though no insincerity can be. fairly imputed 
to the enthusiastic reception with which they 
greeted their Monarch, two other most important 
conclusions are to be extracted from the exhibition 
of feelings on Hie part of the Catholic, and the 
professioa of conciliation on the part of the bigotted 
portion of the Protestant functionaries, who then 
shared in the misrule of Ireland. Prom the first, it 
is manifest how powerful was the effect of the con- 
ciliatory condtict of the Sovereign of Ireland over 
the great majority of Iter population, which was 
found capable of convertingsuUen antipathies to the 
name and show of power into the most enthusiastic 
attachment; an extravagance of feeling which has 
been subjected to the derision of. those who have, 
perhaps, never reflected, that in the presence of his 
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Sovereign^ for the first time in his life, the Catholic 
felt himself standin oj beside his Protestant neigh- 
bour^ on a footing of perfect equality of favour* 
Whether that feeling of gratitude is transient, or 
shall become permanent, will probably be decided 
by the system of government with which it U 
followed up ; but the power of such conciliation 
has at least been established. But another truth, 
equally important, is as deducible from the subse- 
quent conduct of the Orange party in Ireland, and 
from the insincerity of their professed applause of 
the conduct of their Sovereign ; namely, that no 
temporary expedients, no patch- work fabric of 
conciliation, can be found effectual as a substitute 
for complete emancipation ; that nothing short of 
a total abcdition of all disabilities can produce a 
total abandonment of party distinctions ; and that, 
were the great principles of expanded policy, jus- 
tice, and liberality, held in total disregard, by the 
British Ministry, yet, to preserve their influence in 
the Dublin Cabinet, to preclude a repetition of that 
jarring among rulers, — that imperium in imperio, 
which exhibits a Viceroy one week receiving the 
thanks of his Sovereign for his official conduct in 
promoting conciliation, and the next flying in the 
face of his Sovereign's last commands, — guilty of 
the very breach for which ai> underling in power 
had received the severest rebuke; to preserve in f^ct 
any of the steady consistency, which is so essential 
in the rule of such a country as Ireland, it will ha 
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founds sooner or later, a matter of absolute stat<^ 
necessity, either to re-establish the old system of 
domineering intolerance, or to cut up that system 
by the roots. When combination and concert 
render the refractory formidable, it is only by simi- 
lar concert among the Magistracy, that their plans 
can be successfully encountered. But in Catholic 
districts, it is impossible to get a sufficient number 
of Protestant Magistrates to act, of that import-^ 
anceand influence which the possession of property 
alone can supply. It is therefore necessary to 
unite with the Protestant, a proportion of Catholic 
Magistracy, or to resort to what are termed Trading 
Magistrates. How then is it possible to expect 
cordial co-operation between a body of Magis- 
trates, who cannot meet together, even under the 
shelter of the laws of hospitality, without the risk 
of having one portion of the company inflict an 
insult on the other, by commemorating the con- 
tinuance of the penal code? And it is perfectly clearj 
that, as long as the present state of that code 
remains, its commemoration can never be inter- 
dicted . I would not do justice to my own opinion^ 
did I not state my firm belief, that Lord Talbot was 
led into the error to which I have alluded, merely 
because he was taken by surprise, and did not, at 
the moment, observe the trap which had been laid 
for him. But does not this fact evince the mischief 
of suffering the very Magistracy on whose co-opera- 
tion the Viceroy, whoever he is, must depend, to 
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en tingle the footsteps of the executive in the 
Ineshes of the net which a long practice in the 
lucrative monopoly of power has taught the bigot 
to spread ; and more particularly in a country 
where the steady march of rule is so necessary as 
in Ireland ? * 

I am aware, that many who, in the abstract^ 
admit that restrictions on civil liberty are 
obstructions to enterprise and industry, and 
who further admit that the whole system of the 
penal code is impolitic, may hold, that, in tracing 
the modus operandi of these evils, my reasonings 
are too fine-spun, and my deductions far fetched ; 
but I am persuaded those who reflect most and 
know Ireland best, will yield me their assent; 
those who withhold it,"^ must found their denial on 
one or other of the following positions: — First, 

* Great ^ is the experience, comprehensive the mind, and 
bold and decisive the conduct of her present Viceroy, I am much 
inistaken if he will not find in such like intrigues of the old 
.Orange party, the most dangerous and embarrassing clog to the 
union and strength of his executive Government. Should turbu- 
lence approach to rebellion, he will h^ve need of his firmest efibrt3 
to resist the artifices with which that faction will besiege his castle, 
once held by it in long possession. Oflen in its defence, wiU hp 
be forced to fall back upon 

" A few fixed principles, in early life 

' explored." 

Let him "not blush to shun the vain debate, 
And this his answer : thus, 'twas thus, I thought i 
Thus will I think, averse to listen more 
To intricate discussion, prone^ to stray, 
For I am armed by caution, studious youth, 
^nd early foresight ; now the winds may rise,^ 
T^he tempest whistle, and the billows roar ; 
My pinnace rides in port." 
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luMulation^ and deception in the Catholic peasant; 
I proceed next topointout other causes of theuntow- 
ard state of Ireland, more apparent and proximate* 
These are^ Ist^ tbemal-administrationinsome^ and in 
all cases^ the defective administration of the magis- 
terial office from the stateof the magistracy^ — ^2ndly^ 
the non-residence of many land-owners, — Srdly, 
the interposition of middle-men, that is, tenantry 
intervening between the land-owner and occupier 
of the soil, — 4thly, the severity of tythes and tythe- 
fermers, — and 5th, the infraction of the revenue 
laws by unlicensed distillation. 
. 1st. The defective execution of the magisterial 
office ; and here, again, the baneful effect of anti- 
Catholic laws meets us : it gives birth to a system 
pf government which, through the instrumentality 
of trading magistrates, and consequent plans of 
espionage, affi^rds accumulative causes of in- 
creased reciprocal dissimulation among Catholics, 
while at the same time it ternds to bring into disre- 
pute the administration of laws in general with all 
classes of Irishmen, and a fortiori with that class 
which is denied participation in their enactment. 

The maxim laid down in the unanswered and 
unanswierable speech of the great modern cham- 
pion of Catholic emancipation, viz. " That it is in 
human nature, to envy and dislike that in which 
we are forbidden to participate,'* could not, it is 
natural to suppose, escape the observation of those 
governors of Ireland who, increased by misnile. 
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and by the Orange system^ the tauntings of which 
they countenanced^ that envy and hatred. They 
therefore felt themselves compelled^ as well by the 
auonialous state of exclusion which they found 
established^ as by their own arts of government, 
to institute a close watch over the excluded 
majority, the Irish Catholics ; and this drudgery 
not being very congenial to an independent 
Magistracy, recourse was had to what are termed 
trading Magistrates. Some of these filled that 
oflSce long before the rebellion of 1798, but most 
of them were appointed to it shortly before or at 
that period, and were principally selected from the 
most conspicuous of the Orange party, who were 
then patronised and fostered by the Government. 
These men attached to themselves, as retainers, a 
set of the lowest description of Protestants, usual- 
ly Orangemen ; and both Magistrate and under^ 
ling, already obnoxious in their origin^ appear, to 
the Catholic peasant, to feel all the anxiety which 
hope of further promotion can dictate, to discover^ 
or appear to discover, some latent Catholic plot 
against the §tate; and hence they are found exciting 
felse alarms, the underling deluding the Magistrate, 
or being himself deluded; but by each false report, 
unjustly vilifying the character of their Catholic 
neighbour. This, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
produces reciprocally encreased distrust, and 
much addition to the dissimulation and deceptioq 
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inAiccdHry Aepwil toBtt. BbC fisvAflr^ to a people 
fiketiiefciab^aHKiicdastteyaretfr oiipedigvee» 
eitfier in Ae PjFotesteiBt or CbdboKc s™^' ^^ 

ktfmHioR of aa sprtart nagistnile, hftTin^na dadai 
M theip €7e» to that nmk or power cscqp* Us 
aiiti-<:athofie prineiplcs, miKk aatimDy be ex* 
tBemeiy odioas ; aad as M^istnry is Ike tnde 
^ 9ac\k flMa^ tkej are ahfajs BMce obatraateand 
eoBspiciuMis ia die exercise of theflr caBii^^ 4hm 
all the rest of their fellow Mi^istBteSw Tims 
Ihey stamp tiie adraioistratioB of the laws in 
fj&neraA^ witk llie odiHm altadied to theff own 
Magssteriai operations; and errors^ la wUdi 
all Magistrates are oecaaonally liable^ whkh 
wonid pass ni ire gaf ded in tihose of old iunfly and 
hereditary preteBsioiis^ nake a hstis^ and deep 
impression on the Catholie peasantry^ from Ae 
nnpopcilanty of theoian^ and thrar suspieioii of his 
motives. ladeed siieh is thdr opinion of the 
admkiirtration of jnstice, even by Ju^es of d» 
snperior Coorts^ that a prisoner and his &mrilywiU 
rather bdlieve his life to be saved or forfeited by 
reason of a whisper^ c»r a supposed nod to the 
^idge from a trading Magistrate^ tiian by any 
cmdence addueed in his fiivor or against him; 
smd a strong corroboration of the existence of tibis 
im|Nres^k)n on their minds is to be foand in thefect^ 
that if they wish to interest the bench to mitigate 
the severity erf their sqBitence^ cwr for any other act 



of kdulgenee^ it is always through Protestants 
they will seek to efSsct it; and they will pre- 
fer even the noddle classes of our sect^ to the 
intercession of tlj^r own landlords of the very 
blithest class of Catholics. Tbese^ it is true^ are but 
the imaginary and erroneous impressions of the 
jpeasant; but in bow many of the effects of that 
imaginary grievance^ will you no t find the most 
disastrous realities. 

The ingasiious author of '^ the state of Ireland" 
considers ^Hhehabitual weaknessof the laws to have 
been the first cause of the habitual weakness of the 
}and^ fiom Henry to George/' — again^ he considers 
the stamp duties now exacted^ to be destructive to 
the country, by shutting the door of justice in the 
poor man's face; but what stamp duty can operate 
so powerfirily as distrust in the ia'ws, or what can 
90 much contribute to their habitual weakness ? 
This it is jiot in the power of the ablest or mo§t 
enlightened judge to. counteract; and; here it is but 
a just tribute t^ those from whom th^ selection of 
those important functuaries have lattetiyproceeded^ 
to acknowledge the weighty debt which Ireland 
owes to them. Great indeed is the progress they 
l^av^^of latter yearsy n^de towards presenting to 
Ireland the most enlight^ied, upright, learned, 
9|id Signified bench, that ever grac^ or blessed a 
country.' — If it were in the power of man to endear 
lnws^ in principle auH even practical effect illiberal^ 
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unequal, and narrow sighted^ — if it were in the 
power of Judges to throw wi<le the portals which a 
petty financial policy has closed against the poor,— ^ 
if it were possible to beckon forward the oppressed 
to break through his prejudices in liis advance to the 
judgment seat for redress against his oppressor, — 
these objects, arduous as they are, would be accom- 
plished by such men. — What would not such men 
effect in administering a system liberal in theory, 
and equal in practical effect ; — give their talents and 
conciliatory powers but fair play, — let them seem 
to the peasant to be what they are, — as such men 
ascend the steps of the judgment seat bearing with 
them every liberal feeling, — laden with the fruits of 
enlightened education, — with sentimentscongenial 
to no other system than that which is consistent with 
British constitutional liberty, — let not the dignifi- 
ed footsteps of such men, be ushered into view by 
insignia commemorative of every illiberal, partial, 
and exclusive principle ; — by the emblems of 
theoretic inequality and practical degradation. 
I^t the selfsction of Judges^ indiscriminate between 
religions, proclaim an administration of equal 
Ifiws, indiscriminate between religious sects; — 
let a selection of executive officers indifferent 
between religions, proclaim an execution of the laws 

favoring noreligious sect ^furnish them thus with* 

means equal to their powers of wielding them for 
^e pubKc good ; and there is nothing which you 
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may not expect from siach men. Nor would I be 
understood to insinuate that their immediate prer 
decessors afforded grounds to complain, either of 
the partiality or of the severity of the law ; far from 
it: if 1 were to point out, generally speaking, the 
prominent erroj;,.as Judges, into which a less pro- 
found knowledge of the science they professed 
betrayed them, I would seek it in the frauds, and 
sometimes open violence, which they were wont to 
commit on general rules and abstract principles of 
law, (yielding to the best feelings of their nature 
as men,) in order to reach justice in civil, and 
mercy in criminal cases. It is from the impartiali- 
ty, justice, and mercy, with which, generally speak' 
ing, the laws have been administered in Ireland, 
that I infer the ineflScacy of any effort, unaccom-<f 
panied by the removal of all emblems of religious 
distinction, to inspire full confidence in its/pxon 
tection. Such distrust is only the natural effect of 
the causes I have pointed out^ existing perhaps in 
a degree proportioned to the warm feelings .of the 
people on which this apparent inequality of laws 
operate ; indeed it may well be doubted, whether 
the same system of theoretic inequality and practi- 
cal disabilities would exhibit, in a Scotch dissenter 
at the present day, more confidence in the protec- 
tion of the laws, if his sect were excluded:frpm any 
share in the administration of them ; more particu- 
larly,; if religious dissentions in that country were 
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raised to the levd at triiich they ittSl ksxiiSl ifl 
Ireland. No one conversant with IrdftM cm 
dotrbt that one of the ^e^test misfortunes whft^ 
can attend a country where millions are to h& 
goVCTned by the physical force of thousands^ h 
the want of the sanction of public opinion^ ift 
favor of the execution of the laws. It is, I atn mre^ 
as little to be doubted that the introduction of trad^ 
ing Magistrates tends strongly to deprive it of thitt 
isanction, while again, the introduction of tiiesfs 
traders is clearly an evil flowing out of the con-- 
iinuance of the penal code. Not does the mt%hk€ 
of introducing the trading Magistrate end here^ ft* 
it is a very prevalent opinion of Protestant i^eriffii; 
that, in right of his magisteriai character, he ought 
to have a place on grand juries ; and it frequently^ 
indeed usually, happens, that a Catholic gentleman^ 
not a Magistrate, though of old family and uft^ 
Aoufoted pretensions, is dislodged from his.prc^pef 
place, to make way for this intruder. The assem^ 
bled tenantry of the landlord, thus displaced; 
seldom fail to attribute the burdens arising from 
the jobs of that grand j«ry, to the absence of the 
jbcal information and integrity of their landlord: 
to say nothing of the indignation they fed at his 
being ^*^ wronged,** merely, as they conceive, 
jbecause he is a Catholic. The introduction of 
trading Magistrates also not unfrequently adds to 
jthat disunion among the local Magistracy which, aa 
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|(Mig.fts ^peaal co^c cjown^^^i^pes party di#5^?- 
tiw> Willi prev^t tb^ C^ttwlic Magjisik|^(,e^ ^rptjBfly 

j&fQ9i ^r^wAOg^Wrell together.* flense the p^^^y 
90^i(^s^ ao effestuajl in Epglaiwi \*[oul4 oii\y spr^^ 
to affoid ix\i^Uipl|€4 ^^UitiQHs of that disutpdon^ 
a^of the co^sequpnt impotgace of til^eir pqiK^i^ 
^^ long 9^ thi^ code coQtiiu^es Uf exist. 

-Tljpa^ obsfBryatiaosj willj \ trusty cpnyiace my 
]?^4^^ hQw indisputalbly the l^ws against Cathor 
\\q^ oper^e^ loioiU medlatdiy and ioimediately^ ^ 
(^pri^vesdl Isiyfn of theii^ best^ sftactioi^ and in^Ur 
Oip^ in Irejand, aai4 consequently to depi^y^ 
prqp^jT^y of itS: l]^t projbeqtion^ and the puUi« 
^j;i3^iqi^il^ty of ite safest and most const^tutioQal 
gijai;diaAj fpr J tjiiiak I haye sjt^q^ynj, th^ U 19 
^jealousy with whiph the gQverne(| in^joi^ity 
flifQ snppps^ to vieMT the e^fjcuj^pn of a ?arf^ 
of ^ws^ tb^ buf^enii; of whicl^ th^ey principolt- 
\y be£U*^ but frpm the fh^niaf 9^4 selection of 
wl^iph tbey sire exe^vded^ which giyes birth to su|^ 
jH^ns ^d^la^mp ^.^ipng^eaaeqndant minority;-^ 
t|)f^ti engraftisd on these suspicipns^ this iqercen^ry 

"./• • .-■ : ' : n — ■ ~- • ■ : ;:■■ ' ■ 

* See report of LordRedesdale's speech in the Times, February 
11 A; in which his loMship is -reported to have said, that 
wh^A he was Chanc^Upr of Lrdand, he took cqasi^erable painft 
to induce the most respectable persons in that country to 
belong to the | local Magistracy; that their- answer almost 
always was, thiit they should not hesitate to accept the office if 
they could secure tne support and co-operation of the great 
owners of . property in that country; but it was only in a few 
instances his lordship could prevail upon them to act. 
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tia^e of ultra-vigilant M^stracy/' set tip and 
driven by its regular professors in most CathoUt 
districts^ affords, in their clamorous intermeddling, 
and quasi ultra-jadicittl operations, a sample from 
which the general character of the local Magistracy 
is appreciated by the Catholic peasantry ; — that this 
impression increases the odium to which the exclud- 
ing enactments of thepenal code have already given 
birth, — that this is only natural, when the nature 
of the '^'secret service science,** in which trading 
Magistrates are engaged, is considered, which, if it 
does not appear to combine, in the person of the 
individual,' the office of a justice of the peace vrith 
that of ^common informer, it at least exhibits 'a 
clandestine intercourse between that M agistrateahd 
the lowest, and often the most unprincijpled class 
of Protestants: — thiat thus it sheds upoii the general 
character of the Magisterial office, as well as upon 
that class of Protestants, all the odium flowing 

• 

from such a connection : — ^but that the very worst 
effect which this sample affords, and that which 
applies nK>st pointedly to my present reasoning, 
13 the clandestine intercourse, aided by dissimula- 
tion and double-dealing, to which it gives rise: 
for those humbler instruments, having usually a 
trading intercoui"se to preserve with the majority, 
whose conduct they are employed to watch, are 
obliged to practise hypocrisy, which begets reci- 
procally an increased distrust, and proportionate 
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dissimulation and deception among the latter. 
That deception between Catholic and Protestant 
soon becomes the double-dealing between man and* 
man^ so often adverted to already^ — that double- 
dealings the very antipode of truth and honesty, 
vfithout which, in vain would you look for punc- 
tuality and trustworthiness in the mechanic or 
labourer : and without the aid of such qualities it is 
almost superfluous to observe, that manufacture or 
agriculture is the most ruinous of all gamblings, 
presenting a most unequal conflict between the 
deception of the employed, directed to a single 
object, and the discernment and vigilance of the 
employer, divided among the various duties of his 
x^ling. Thus it is that, by tainting the morals of 
Ireland, you have poisoned the sources of her 
prosperity. That great main-spring of industry, 
that sure progenitor of wealth, ^' a few fixed 
principles," which, hoarded by the Scotchman, 

" With frugal cunning, with a niggard's art," 

have raised the most sterile tractsto a rivalship with 
the most favored, would make Ireland unequalled 
in wealth, and equal in good order, to any part 
of the British Empire. But the existence of any 
fixed principles is incompatible with that habit of 
dissimulation inseparable from the penal code, 
which is ever shifting its operations to suit each 
new object of its suspicion and deception;- — a vice 
not inaptly exemplified by the operations of the 
former governments of Ireland, in their conduct 16 

G 
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the diiTerent sects alternately cajoled and deluded 
by them; thus carrying on an anomalous, system 
of legislation and government, by substituting 
intrigue and skill in balancing parties, for that rea- 
son and justice which ought to form its more stable 
sanction and support. 

Ireland has thus long been an extensive theatre 
of double-dealing between political parties, and, 
consequently, between man and man. The Vice- 
roy and his Secretary double-deal between Orange- 
man and Catholic, and not unfrequently with each 
other. The ministerial rulers of counties as, usually 
double-deal with similar local factions, sometimes 
with the Government, if it happen to be in unity 
with itself; if not, to avoid the pledge which an 
election between the political creed of the Viceroy 
and the Secretary would involve, they will per- 
haps double-deal with both. The trading Magis- 
trate in Catholic districts, superintends and directs 
the double-dealings of his myrmidons in their 
voyages of discovery among the mountains and 
bogs ; and the Catholic peasant, thus double-dealt 
with by his rulers, high and low, and with art and 
craft not to be outdone by the example of his 
superiors, double-deals in his turn : but the limits 
of his circle of political douUe-dealings being too 
circumscribed for the free exercise of his fiivorite 
art, he turns the practice of it into the channels of 
his private dealings with his betters and his equals. 
Hence deception, dishonesty, want of systematiq 
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punctuality, evasion of the laws in his own person, 
screening his neighbours' breach of them, and a 
willing share in all the more extensive secret con- 
spiracies against those laws, are a few specimens of 
his progress in that art which the penal laws 
taughlthis ancestors, and which has been handed 
down as an heir-loom to attend his inheritance in 
the residue of thatcode. I may here mention, among 
the most general and pernicious causes of Ireland's 
misfortunes, and as a distinct head, the want 
of that conciliatory intercourse already alluded to, 
between the upper and lower classes. To con v i nee 
my reader how much the penal code tends to keep 
those classes at a distance from each other, it is only 
necessary to observe, that the gentry are, generally 
peaking, Protestant, in all parts of Ireland ; and 
the Peasantry, in Catholic districts, almost exclu- 
■ sively Catholic ; so that in those districts, dissen- 
tions between religious sects, are in fact dissentions 
between the two classes of society, aiid founded in 
the worst possible feelings which can disconnect 
those classes. How, in its rembter effects, the penal 
code has interdicted the removal of this evil, by 
creating mutual distrust, I have already explained. 
I have hitherto treated of those defects in the 
constitution and exercise of the Magisterial office, 
which have not any foundation in corruption, or in 
the voluntary abuse of its powers. I now proceed 
to the charge which has been very strongly urged 
bv many co^cqrrent accusers, that the Magistracy 
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are^ in numerous cases^ corrupt^ partial^ and 
tyrannical^ to the inferior orders of their fellow 
subjects. This charge I do not believe to he, 
founded to the extent supposed^ though I admit 
that appearances warrant the conclusion more 
frequently than does the existence of the evil itself; 
for I do firmly believe that the political and religi- 
ous animosities which the remains of the penal 
code have continued^ produce a bias in the minds of 
many Magistrate^, which, in its operation in their 
Magisterial oflSce, is utterly imperceptible to them- 
selves; and that, without intending to act partially, 
they are often led, by an erroneous conviction in 
their own minds, to decisions most unjust and 
oppressive, and drawing after them all the effects, 
and all the outward appearances, of corruption. 
Thus it is another deplorable effect of those un- 
equal laws, that they not only incite, arid, as I 
proceed to show, shelter the mal-practices of the 
wrrupt ; but that they impart to the acts of the 
honest Magistrate, the appearance of corruption. 

But wherevercorruption or a disposition to abuse 
the Magisterial powers exists, it is impossible to 
incite it into extensive operation, by any encourage- 
ments stronger than those offering indemnity for 
^such mal-practices and tyrannical oppressions. 
This indemnity it practically offered and secured 
to them by the distrust in the protection of the 
laws which the degraded Catholic feels; a distrust 
which, whether wdl or ill-founded, while it 
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degrades t^e latter into a slave, erects the former 
into a despot It is in vain^ while penal exclusion 
exists, to preach to the Catholic peasant the 
doctrine of equal justice between Proteatant and 
Catholic. As long as he sees the Judges, Sheriffs, 
and their official dependents, exclusively Protest 
tant; — the bigotted portion of the clergy on the 
bench of Magistrates — their very bigotry and pro- 
pensity to intermeddle in politics, often forming 
their title to that office : — the beneficed parson the 
judge, and, in the ecclesiastical courts, the sole 
j udge of tythe causes, and of the numerous ques- 
tions thence arising — often adjudging the claims 
«et up by his own ty the-farmer, — it is not within the 
power of rhetoric to persuade him to rely on pro- 
curing redress for oppressions committed by a 
Protestant Magistrate. If he were ind uced to look 
beyond tliose local symptoms of inequality which 
every day meet his eye, it is in the metropolis of 
the Island, to which his humble pursuits often lead 
him, that he would hope to descry the dawn of re- 
turning liberality ; and what would he see there to 
cheer him in his attempt to obtain redress from 
bodies exclusively Protestant? He would behold a 
great body, exclusively Protestant, no less than the 
whole corporation of the city, denying to the Catho^ 
lie loyalist of 1823, what they did not hesitate to 
intrust to the Catholic loyalist of 1795. Nothing 
is easier than to say to the Catholic peasant, who 
complains of the oppressions of his Protestant 
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superior, '^ seek aud you shall find." But you 
must first convince him he shcdl find, before you 
can persuade him to seek. The Christian can 
view, in the principles of Christianity, the vouchee 
of that hope ; but does, or can the Catholic peasant 
discover in penal exclusion, and above all, hi 
the insignia of Protestant a^endancy, any such 
warranty ? Without applying to the feelings of 
human nature itself, I will seek my answer in the 
practical fact, that not many years ago, and long 
since all the relaxation of the penal laws yet 
obtained was granted, an act of outrage was com- 
mitted by Orangemen in the North of Ireland 
seldom paralleled; that of chasing, in armed force, 
numbers of the Catholic population from their 
borders into another province. Whoever well 
understands the tenacity with which the Irish heart 
clings, even under the lash of oppression, to the place 
of its nativity,— whoever reflects how impossible it 
is to dislodge firom the pillow of the dying Irish 
peasant,— the man who is careless, perhaps tired 
of life itself, — the anxiety lie feels to have his 
remains borne to the humble grave of his parent, 
to the hamlet in which he passed his earlier and 
happier days, — such a man alone can estimate the 
degree of distrust in the, protection of Protestant 
laws, which forbid him to attempt a struggle for 
the dearest of his rights. How then could you 
expect to persuade that man to seek redress for 
the wrongs inflicted by a Protestant Magistrate? 
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I win venture to assert, that you might as well 
expect to convert the Pope himself, as to persuade 
the family of the unfortunate Catholic who is said to 
have fallen by a more recent* outrage in the same 
'district, that punishment would follow the apprehen- 
sion of the aggressors ; or that, ifa Catholic peasant 
was accused of the murder of a Protestant gentle- 
man, a Magistrate in Ireland would be found to 
allow the accused to remain at large on his parole 
of honor,or on the parole of honor of any other man, 
until an opportunity to escape arose. I would 
not do justice to my own opinion if I did not 
confess my belief, that this was a mere error of 
judgment of the Magistrate, and that no intention 
whatever to favor the escape of the party accused 
existed,— so would, or at least might, the Catholic 
peasant, at the present day, think, had the repeal 
of the penal code twenty years ago levelled those 
distinctions which now stare him in the face ; but 
as long as these excite suspicions of partiality, so 
long will every error — every accidental slip-— and 
many such must occur in a country like Ireland,-— 
of the judicial or executive Magistrate, be imputed 
to a premeditated design, on the part of Protes- 



* The occurrence here alluded to is alleged to have taken 
place in December last, and shortly after an order from Govern- 
ment had called for the service of the Northern Yeomanry, a 
party of \vhich body, with their officer at their head, are report^ 
to have attacked the house of a Catholic publican in the town of 
Dromore, and fired several shots into it, by one of which an inno- 
cent man was killed. See ^^ Times" January 8tb. 
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tants^ to trample under foot those whom such 
distinctions continue to degrade. 

In alluding^ as I have with reluctance, to the 
report of that unfortunate outrage, I trust Lmay not 

« 

be accused of a wish to inflame feelings already- 
irritated ; still less, to bias the public mind against 
the case of the accused. Against the former im- 
putation, I trust the whole tenor of this address 
will protect me ; for it must be manifest to my 
readers, that my object is to expose equally the 
fellings of Catholics as Protestants, and to find a, 
palliation for both in the operation of the penal 
code ; and further, that consistently with the comrse 
of my argument, which has already urged the sensi- 
tive irritability of the Catholic mind, I could not 
omit an alleged occurrence so recent and public, in 
order to prove, on the other haiid,the state of feverish 
irritation of the tninds of Orangemen on all subjects 
which even their distempered imaginations can 
link with anti -Catholic laws, or intolerant acts of 
Government — imaginations so overheated, that 
they quickly inflame even the glow of vigour into 
the torch of discord; and though they do not 
perhaps, from tlie concluding ''God save the King" 
of a Gazette, infer a Catholic plot against the 
Monarch, yet they cannot in some cases, it would 
seem, interpret the mere demand of the aid of 
Protestants, in preserving the public peace, 
otherwise than as proclaiming the renewed severi-^ 
ties of the old anti-Catholic persecutions. I am 
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iiindng the foremost and most zealous to depre- 
cate the prejudgment of the case of the accused^ and 
:tD entreat the public to suspend their opinions till 
'the facts are calmly investigated ; and I will further 
add^ that should those faqts inculpate that indiyi- 
dual to the full extent of the accusation^ — and I 
trust this will not be the case — stilly the very reason- 
ings which I urgCj in my endeavour to destroy thp 
great source of such outrages for the future, would 
dictate amnesty for the past, and claim mercy for 
those delinquents, of either parties, who hate been, 
perhaps imperceptibly, led to the perpetration of 
atrocities at which their nature would shudder, had 
W>t their warm feelings as Irishmen been unnatu- 
rally wrolight up by the operation of the penal code. 
Great as are the mischiefs which 1 have attributed to 
the hopeless distrust which the Catholic peasantry 
entertain of obtaiuing equ?tl justice from function- 
aries exclusively Protestant, I trust I have not 
either overrated that distrust, or mistaken thie 
source whence it springs ; and in proof of this 
position I will, lastly, appeal to a fact which few of 
my British readers would credit, but which none 
of my Irish readers will deny. In more than one or 
two short periods of most profound tranquillity 
during the last ten years, — I believe I might say no 
less than at , five , different periods,— the Catholic 
peasantry actually believed, in Catholic districts; 
that a plan was organized and abetted, or at least 
connived at, by the Protestant public functionaries, 

H 
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fliicloding^courseCbief-jUBticetandb&a'JHdgefir, 
knd.dherif&)aiid;f>y the goyernment^ to murder Hx 
Whole Catholic population iu the dead of the night; 
and so convinced were they^ in many parts of ^6;: 
country ^ of the truth of this report^ that in all the 
inclemency of the weather^ men, women, and chili* 
d^en, quitted their houses at night -^fall, and lay in the 
open fields/for several nights. Ulfhay be supposeil 
that this occurrence took place in some remote patt 
of the Island, where ignorance aiid^seclusion foster^ 
ed credulity ; — no, — the fact I allui^ to occurred 
within a few miles of the metropolis itself. Homt 
can we, after this proof of suspicion, entertained by 
them within view of the very seat of justicejhe&dtati^ 
4o ascribe to their distrusjt, the effeqts which I have 
^inted out? It is nianifest,^ that if among those 
fiinctionarie» were mingled some Catholic^, how^- 
ever yfeu?, such an alarm could not have existed. 

In further corroboration of the encouragement 
which this distrust held out to the aggressions of the 
upper orders of Protestants, I will appeal to the 
lemarkable ccHitrast betwcjen Catholic and Protesr 
tant districts. If my reasonings on this part of the 
'<;ase are not well founded^ how happens it that, in 
the precincts of the latter district, you will find, 
on the race-course of Downpatrtck, the largest 
eoncourse of Protestant peasantry, composed of 
feUow-aubjects as tenaciousoft^eir personal rights^ 
and a group of Magistrates and oth^ gentlemen a» 
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^utious of in vading tix6m, a» in any part of Eng- 
land ? The cause is obvious ; mankind^ naturally 
impatient of human^ as of divine laws^ is every 
where prone to arbitrary power,^— every vrhere 
f>rone to fling off the manacles which would chain 
4own his caprice and despotism ; but, in Protests 
ant districts, the peasant, feeling that as' ^ 
J^rotestant, he is equally under the protection of 
^ laws as his fellow-subject of higher rank aild 
fe^our, finds, in this very feeling, his practical 
^i^tection against .siich aggressions: and it is not 
ftdrti the mere statute book, but from that feeling 
which alone gives ^U laws pi^ticalr effect, that the 
Magisti*ate, in Protestant districts, receives the 
^heck whidh restrains him within the bounds of 
his authority, and converts the despotic aristocrat 
fntb the useful Magistrate. 

If I am right in attributing" to the distrust 
occa^oned by the penal Code, the arbitrary and 
oppressive conduct of the Protestant aristoctacy, 
where that evil still exists, it ought to follow that 
in those districts where the penial code most operates, 
or, in other words, the greater the proportion of 
ike Catholic peasantry, the more tyrannical are to 
Ire found the Prblestant aristocracy. Now the 
£kct tallies^ in a remarkable degree, with this con- 
dusion, and of ctiuirse practically corroborates 
the theory on which it is founded. Nor is it 
many yeTars since, in the most Catholic parts of 
Connaught this evil was as coni^icuous as it is by 



many erroneously believed to be at this present 
4ay. The laws were then as strong as now, to pro- 
tect the (Catholic peasant from such aggressioks^but 
which of them ventured to appeal to those laws for 
redress ? A noble and learned Lord* to whose equal 
administration of justice Ireland owes much^ seems 
to feel that it is absolutely necessary to restrain the 
gentry, as well as their inferiors^ from disobedience 
of the laws; but legislate as you will against the 
evil, the distrust the Catholic peasant feels of flie 
protection of laws emanating from so anoirialous a 
system of policy, would prostrate all the ramparts 
with which you would surround his person or pro* 
J)erty, if indeed he had any. It is in the confidence of 
protection, that the practical security of the weak is 
founded, — in the distrust of such protection lies 
the practical indemnity of his oppressor. This 



f See Report of Lqrd Redieedale's Hpeecli in " tfte Tifnes^" 
February 1 1th, in whichr after stating his opF^ioh that the faiik of 
disobedience to the laws existed in the higher as well as lower 
ranks, his Lordship is reported to have ssaid, "Sir John^Davis^ 
the Irish Attorney General for James the 1st, had said, that aU 
were in fault in Ireland, the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, apd s|o it remained to the present day." 

" The first thing to be done is,{to render all in Ireland obedient to 
the law, the high and the low, the rich 2Uid the poor ; let no man, 
however high, dare to evade the law with impunity ; let nr> man 
however poor and humble, feel that he i^ without its equal pro- 
tection. Then the people of Ireland will be found as obedient as 
any other people are, who know they enjoy the equals protection 
of the law. A f^rn^cr in the North riding of Yorkshire, had once 
pointed with pride to the protection afforded him by a bench oif 
3800 Magistrates; bu^ where jvas the npan in Ireland, that could 
exult in the same reference? He repeated, thsit though unfortunate 
divisions prevailed on one subject in Ireland, yet if the goverh'j 
ment could effect afutUfairy andjirm administration oTthe law9| 
)Jie most salutary consequences would result.'* 
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It is which^ in Catholic districts^ entices the 
Protestant gentry to play the tyrant : and none 
can wonder^ when they have indulged in the habi- 
tual violation of one class of laws, that they should 
be found, as the same learned Lord complains^ 
ill-disposed to submit to the restraint of any other. 



The hypothetic garb in which that noble and learned Lord 
has clodied his concluding opinioUf cannot have escaped the 
sagacity of my reader, nor the obvious connection of the doubt it 
implies with the sentence by which it is ushered into notice ; — bufe 
few of my British readers can form an opinion of the support 
:which my present argument has derived from the judicial conduct 
4>f that Learned Lord himself, and its failure to produce the results 
.which his modesty has anticipated from the efforts of others; 
for few are aware of the indefatigable labour with which he 
toiled to induce the people of Ireland to feel confidence in 
the equal administration of the laws, between all sects and 
clasjses:— of the mildness and patience with which he investi- 
gated all the minutice of every case, — equalled only by the anxiety 
^nd impartiality which marked his decrees. If any practiced 
proof could combat the obstacle of theoretic inequality, and dis- 
solve the mists of prejudices exhaled from it :— if any man could 
restore the feeling of confidence by restoring its best practical 
foundation, Lord Redesdale would have conferred that bles- 
sing on Ireland. What then can we now expect from the sole 
efficacy of similar attempts, when we reflect, that more than 
twenty years have elapsed since his Lordship's lectures on equal 
justice were read from the Chancery bench, and enforced in his 
decrees, and in those of all his successors, witbout producing that 
feeling; aiid that even yet his Lordshif) expresses himself, as well 
he may, as if the attainment of that object was still problema- 
tical, an unfortunate difference still remaining on one subject. 
Jn support of my argument then, I point, first, to the practical 
e?i^ample aflTorded by the failure of the noble Lord himself, to prove 
the necessity of annihilating theoretic (or if you please imaginary) 
inequalities, if we would make the peasant ^^feel that he is not 
S^ithout the equal protection of the law" and if we would thus 
.effect — for thus only can we effect, — a fully fair, and firm admi-- 
wtreUion qf the laws. Next I claim his Lordship's opinion of 
jthe incalculable and indispensable nature of this object to the 
tranquillizing of Ireland. His Lordship has cited the authority of 
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Lordship's impressions ; yet I trust I have ptbye^ 
that wherever it does linger out its existence; 
and to whatever cause, or to whatever period 
of Irish history its birth is referred, it is from 

w 

be brought to perfection. If from the beginning the laws ef 
England had been established, and the Brehon or Irish IaW 
Utterly aV>lished» as well in the Irish countries, as the English 
colonies: if there had been no difference made between the 
nations in point of justice and protection, but all had been 
governed by one e^uaZ, just, and henorable law, as Dido 
speaketh in Virgil; " Tros, Tyriusve mihi jnullo discrimme 
habetur;** if any of these three Kings, who came each of theia 
twice in person into this kingdom, had upon these submissiditf 
of the Irishry, received them all, both lords and tenantry, into 
their immediate protection, &c."— (all which hath been performed 
since his Majesty came to the crown,) assuredly the Irish coun- 
tpes had long since been reformed and reduced to peace, plenty, 
and civility, which are the effects of laws and good govern- 
ment: there had been a perfect Union betwixt the two nations^ 
and consequently, a perfect conquest of Ireland* For the con- 
quest is never perfect till the war be at an end, and war is not 
at an end tDl there be peace and unity ; and there can never be 
unity and concord in any one kingdom, but where there is but 
one king, one allegiance, and one law" 

Lest we should doubt his definition of ''equal laws," he proceeds 
to extol the wise and successful policy of the Romans, " who," he 
says, '* knew by experience the best and readiest way of making a 
perfect and absolute conquest,"^the Romans who conquered 
nearly 600 different nations, leaving the religion of each unimpair- 
ed» and to each imparting the full enjoyment and privileges 
of the civil constitution of Rome. And he quotes, in approval 'of 
that policy, the lines 

Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam^ 

Profitit invitis te dominante capi; 
Dumque offers victis proprii consortia juris^ 
Vrbem fecistiy quod prius orbis erat. 
And of Rome itself; 

Hac est, in gremium victos qua sola recepit, 
Humanumque genus communi nomine fovit^ 
Matris, non domince, ritus; Civesque vocavitf 
Quos domuitf Mfxusque pio Umginqua revinxit* 
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the nutriment afforded by anti-Catholic laws^ 
and Catholic distrust in the protection of Protes- 
tant laws^ that it derives the sustenance of its 
decliiiin^^ years, and that it is preserved to such 
a period of praetematural longevity and dotage. 

He then proceeds to point to the contrast of better policy 
adopted towards Wales, in the measures pursued by Henry the 
Eighth, and remarks upoti the extraordinary similitude between .the 
laws, habits, and iftianners of the ancient Irish and Welsh. He says, 
" and thetefore King Henry the Eighth, by the statutes of 27 and 
Sft of his reign, did revive and>re-continue that noble work began 
by King Edward the First, and brought it indeed to full per&c- ' 
tion; for he united the dominion of Wales to the crown of 
England, and divided it into shires, and erected in every shirtf, 
one borough, as ' in England ; and enabled them to send Knights 
and Burgesses to the Parliament : by means whereof that entire 
country in a short time was securely settled in peace and 
obedience, and hath attained to that civility of manners, and 
plenty of all things, as now we find it not inferior to the best 
parts of England. I will therefore knit up this point with these 
conclusions; first, that the Kings of England, which in former ages 
attempted the conquest of Ireland, being ill advised and counselled 
by the great men here, did not, upon the submissions of the Irish, 
communicate their laws unto them, nor admit them to the state 
and condition of free-subjects." 

The motives of that " ill advice of the great men," in Ireland, 
he explains page 63, and among others, that if the Irish were 
made liege men and free subjects, the state of Ireland 
would ennoble some and enfranchise all, and make them amena- 
ble to t}ie law, which would have abridged and cut off a great 
part of that greatness which they had promised to themselves." 

From these passages, it not only appears that Sir Johii Davis 
believed the lower orders of Irish well: disposed to submit to the 
laws, and even in a degreerarely exhibited among the most civilized 
nations; but that obedience had been restored, and the best possi- 
ble state of the civil Majgistracy established; and that, in his opinion, 
the necessity of a perfect equality of all civil rights and privDeges, 
such as to place each subject, " Tros Tyriusve" on an equal foot- 
in|f with his fellow subject, was indispensable. He seems moreover 
to have had the materials for one prophecy prepared in bis mind, 
and he has pronounced another, hitherto but too well confirmed. 
The first may be inferred from the peculiar manner in which he 
excepts "the State Ecclesiastical," from his encomium, on the 
good and auspicious state of political government in Ireland. 
Whenw;e cohsider that this pointed exception, came from an 
Attoni^ G^denl of a Protestant atat^, we may consider :;the 
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" 1 tieXt proceed to eofisider&e misd^te&ftcisiii^to 
Ireland from her non-resident gentry. Thedisaki of 
ient^ from tbfe^ soorce i» very destr^tetiy e to Ireland; 
^nd if this burden has appeared of ^te years light, 

opinion implied in it, that .if an error lurked anywhere ta 
iit^^ar the hopes of Ireland^ it would ^ found kk religious -diatipo-' 
tions. Seccmdly he. says, page 52. "In a word, if the ]Bii|^liBb 
would neither ^vem^dxein bylaw, nor root them out. by the* 
t': iwofd, must they hot be pHcks iti theti^ eyes, and thorns in.Aeir 
'^ sides, tiH l£e^W(Md's arff?'* What She meant by '^government by 
; the law," is' easily gathered from Us general principles ah^^y 
^ noticed, and by the refeo'ence ' he has made to die Rom^n. policy^ 
< ^' to the maxims put into Discs' mouthby Virgil,' and to the poUcy of* 
^^ " England towards Wales'. Firom all these passageaand many similar 
that might be ci^ed, oneoth^r conclusion se^ms inevitably to fellow; 
^ that had Sir JoHn Davis survived to the last session of Padliament» 
. and sat beside hs Lordsh^) aa a senator in tEe 19th cent^l9>he 

- would have ably combated the arguments of that noble Leal oir 
• llie Catholic question, as we may in&r fi-oid his speech inth'e Britisk 

■ Commons in 1621, asserting the independence of the Irish JParlia- 
' ment, against the Puritans, ^h&were anxious to enforce the p^[iery 
t laws in Ireland,* and that had he survived to the present sesiuon, he 
'■ -would have heHfit vain to expect, by any other policy rox* ays* 
Cmn, than that pursued by the Romans or adapted towards II\U1^ 
. -^lo reduce, the mass ofttie- frish' people to' tranquillity, after the* 
> Aihire both of his own excellenl clock-woyk, and of the impxoyed 

- vmaehinery added to it by the skill and labour of my.liord 
' Kedesdalc The opinions and j^Tedrcttbns of Sir J. D^w are 

^ ieonlirmed by authorities not to be questioned when fhey bear 
any- testimony favorable to the cotiddct of the Irish ;^I:meaii Sir 
John Tempfe aiid Lord Clarendon^ the former of whom ia page 
4 of his HTistory of this Rebellk>n of 1 641 , a8serts,ljuit fi>r 4%ear» 

' before, the Iri^'^and colonists had Hyed in the greatest possiUe* 
amity; that t^ countryhad*beeJi not only perfectly obed^nt to 

, . ihe laws and tranquil, but rising rapidly in w^althj crying" 
•the rich fruits of peace knd industry, and by their intermazciage^ 

' crbliterating all distinctions oT Itect,^ He does not notice their 

^ resistencein l6S$4tb' the acta tmccmstitationaHy extorted by die 
JEHiritans from-, Oiarles, because no daridid mind can consider sucibu 
reaistence as< disobediende to kwfui ^authority, but qui^ the 
- reverse. He uses these ^cts, no dbubt, t& .<enhance the treaK^hei^ 
of that rebelBon; biit his Wn aco6ttiit i^peaks the i:eal oauae of it 
too clearly to be mistaken. ' He'saya that though the penal code 
was suffered to i-emain a mere dead lette)*, and tibe Inah Cadiolior 
*aUawedto sitinPaili^mentandafiotl^rpriiitege9iy^tha^$^glaii^ 

• 8«e Debates in Parliament, published la I7669.£r<Mi the orii^nal iBaniir> 
Kript ia Queen's.CaUcge, Oxford, 



at is only because during the war and a depreciated 
cahtittCf, it bore & ihtidttoudlen -}X«pertiQn; both, 
ja Admtnal amount and real val^e; ^ the^ tobU 
of her resources ;' bid; we must ^now look ft>r-» 

' firand the Po^sh party getting too strMigforth^ in Hie IrtihsenaU,' 
and. that tberefbre Failiam^nt was adjpunwd for thre^ moiufaii 
b^wbich measure they were permitted. " td re&efh tfiemselveB Td 
lae -country ."-r-Tbere can 1^ no doul)t (bat a mete . idjoiirnmenf 
«M not tbe ultimate object of the British Goyersment '; for h6i/r 
wwld an adjaurnment, by trhicb tbe Ca,ihoIic members ventilated 
tbemielvea in tbe country, weaken tbeir.pon^r in Parliament? tt 
uslear that "the State EcclcBiastical" contained Ae germ of 
diacffrd, and tbat they woul^ not b!^e wanted s dispo^oh to' 
l^iedieoceH^itiaena, had they not beliered. andjustlW that tbey 
wereabout to be deprived of the " eqwlhene^i ef ihe lufii." 
Tbt truth is, that their impfevemHit, and die tivalship of th^ir 
frMlfen manu&etureB h^slso excited the jealousy of England, uld' 
tb^Catfacdic memb^rs.nere too strong to expect thai it could b'e' 
«*ttinguuhed by their., means. That this jealousy existed in »■ 
^tgiee too strong to escape the atteiitiou of bo sagacious and' shs-~ 
pieieos a petals as the Irish, may be inferred from tbe'early' 
■itdge wbieb the Britisb Parliament exacted &om WUIiam, that 
n« would, -as he didj exdnguitih that riviJahip. Lord CkiendAn- 
aiUy .agrees, wid) Sic John Temple in this encomium*" on th^' 
pMFioua state v£th« Irish Catholics, and on the prosperous stdt6* 
qCIreUnd,. which rented ftona the amity between Protestant anrf 
^^oliciandthuAc«njSutn)^ oneparj of fjir Jobn Uavis's prediction ^ 
bsMheyboth suppress tbefactsshich.fiJlyestabliBh the infer«ncial' 

Ct of it, namely, th^t such obedient ponduct woidd last onV so' 
fw perfect equality b^ ween Protestant and Catholic as feQoW 
fcfa u eta existed, for they omit to«tate the triie causes of die bt«sch' 
■gf Hilt ffhrdvTirr .liodeed Sir John Temple tells us, page 13,' that' 
il)rltfS4tlwinqtii^itieaoftitles washeld, in which pracecdjngsjuriei^ 
«nwnatoriou8lyj>acked, and Judges pensioned, ^r inodKrwordS: 
bribed, to direct unjust verdicts in favor of the Crown ; that dn 
Shviff of GaWay was fined ^OBOi; because lie did not proedi^' - 
jirarswbo woultf retun^ such verdictB, and tbe juries threfitene4 
to .fa* called. before tbe privy council ; but they do net.state that 
iailSSSt ft&een (ktbolic cbafela iji. Dublin were shut up ami' 
■BKEod by the.. government, and the friars so persecuted, tbttt 
Hoetor Borlace. tell^.uB they.banged themselves; that in 1639,' 
pradsmdtions issued forbidding die exercise of their religious 
tittii^rthat a taxof,lS<Leach Sunday was a fine enforced agauiiU 
-f.ij '.« ForibewOTds-sfSirjQbm Tcnple,Ket|dilepd«(a.). 
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ward to its re-occupying its old station among the 
impediments to her advance ; — the more so, as the 
rental from which it flows is not likely to suffer di- 
minution, the estates of absentees having beeUji for 

«^— *— W—— ^— — — — — ^— III I . III I « 

Catholics for not attending church; that the oath of supremacy was 
enforced to exclude them from Parliament, notwithstanding they 
petitioned, offering to furnish 5000 infantry and' 500 horse 
to England annually, as the purchase of the free exercise of their 
religion; ahove all, that at a public ejntertainmentashort time before 
the rebellion, Sir William Parsons declared, that before that day 
twelvemonth a Catholic should not be seen in Ireland. And 
Doctor Maxwell, afterwards. Bishop of Kilmore, tells us tliat 
reports'were circulated and believed among the Catholics, that 
the English Parliament had hatched a plot to force them to 
church, or to. cut off all Papists in the king's dominions. The 
authority of the Etc, Basil, is still stronger, in which the King 
says, ** despair being added to their former discontent, and the 
fear of utter extirpation to their wonted oppressions, it was easy 
to provoke them to open rebellion." Notwithstanding all that 
has been said of the rebellion of 1641, no resistance of force to 
power had ever so many justifications, or its atrocities more 
palliation^, than that rebellion. In its justification it is only 
necessary to state, that the change in the British Constitution 
wrought by the act of Elizabeth, had never been assented to by the 
Irish Parliament, nor ever was adopted till the reign of William 
the Third, and therefore their resistance to an usurpation of power 
qn the part of the British Parliament, was no more Ulega] than was 
the declaration of rights by the Irish Parliament of 1783, which 
denied the legality of that assumption, and procured an assent to 
that denial from the Parliament of England. Besides, the body of 
the people were deceived by a^ few of their leaders, who produced 
n commission from Charles, with a genuine sign manual, which 
had been, fraudulently appended to it, having been taken from 
some other document for that purpose. All the persons called 
Irish rebels, with the exception of perhaps half a dozen, believed 
they were fighting under the banner of an injured king, and in 
defence of their, undoubted rights, as well as those of their 
monarch, as is attested in the Marquis Clanrickarde's letter to 
Charles, of the '26th October 1 642 ; and will it be said they had no 
grounds to induce a less credulous people to believe such protes- 
tations,, when it is recollected that even in 1621, the British Parlia- 
ment struggled against James to enforce the popery laws in Ireland^ 
and it was with difficulty he persuaded them to leave the govern* 
raentof Ireland to his sole management; that the same Puri- 
tan Parliament had already forced from Charles, illegally, assent to 
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the most.part^ let to middle men at rents compa- 
ratively low. It has always tended to keep back 
Ireland, and was justly adduced by Wrig^ht^ in 
his work on the Balance of Trade, as an instance 

I I I ■! ■ ■ i^ : • - 

acts levelled against Irish Catholics and disclaimed by him ; and 
atill further, that this same Parliament had found Strafford guilty of ' 
the charge of conspiring with Irish Papists, against the Parliament. 
If they believed the charge feirly proved, they must believe from 
Stra£ford*s connection with Charles, that Charles had so instructed 
him; and if they believed tliat Strafford was falsely accused and 
unjustly condemned, on that charge in which their otvn body moi 
implicated, what justice had his alleged associates to expect ? But 
let it further be recollected, that this was the same Parliament 
that beheaded Charles himself in a short time afler. It was 
also reported, thai the rebels of Scotland were on their march 
to put every Irish Papist, man, woman, and child, to the sword. 
These facts must also have tended to induce them to believe 
the reports of a preconcerted massacre ; and if moral giiilt is 
to be measured by intention, and if self-defence is to be admitted 
as a justifiable motive, certainly, in their case, palliation existed 
in a greater degree than in any other case recorded in history ; 
and in vol. 2. of Winners History of Ireland, page 56, he says that 
lew Protestants were massacred, or cruelties practised, till official 
orders issued from Sir William Parsons, ''to fall on all the 
Catholics." And on the other side the atrocities were not 
dissimilar, except in this, that on the one hand those atrocities 
were cotiimitt^ under the direction of a regular government, and 
on the other by parties of an infuriated mob, against the orders 
of their chiefs, who condemned and executed them when dis- 
covered, and against the entreaties of their clergy, who uniform* 
ly excommunicated them. I cannot better contrast the atrocities 
of some of the rabble with the generous and noble conduct of 
the greater body of Irish Catholics, than in the words of Henry 
Brooke, in his "Trial of the Roman Catholics of Ireland." p. 47. 
•* But let us turn our eyes from deeds of horror to acts of 
godliness and benevolence, and to the doers thereof; to 
the Alexander Ilovendens, to the Owen O'Neils, to the Sauls^ 
Everardsy Redmonds Englishes, to the Dalys, Htgginses^ 
Farrtllys, and to other pious ecclesiastics, and generous com- 
manders, who went about doing good, rescuing, freeing^ 
defending, clothing, feeding their enemies; convoying many 
Protestants at the hazard of their lives, and to the wounding 
pf their persons, (through the midst of the barbarians of their 
^; own sects) to places of strength and safety; or to their kindred or 
acquaintance; protecting many at their own hearths; concealing 
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nothing of the unnatural violation of the first priri-' 
* ciples of civil liberty, involved in such a measure^ 
I must be permitted to observe, that to compel the 
landed proprietors to an unwilling residence iri 
their native land, by any legislative enactment^ 

other years, during which opposite priaciples prevailed^ opposite 
efiects resulted? Is it not a fair conchision, that the same system that 
produced union, good order, and wealth to Ireland, in the early part 
of the 17th century, would produce the same effect in the 19th 
century; and that the same system which has continued discontent 
for th^ last century and a half, will continue discontent^and make the 
Irish ''pricks in tiie eyes, and thorns in the side of England to the 
world's end?" Sceptical indeed must be the statesman who will hesi- 
tate to resume that policy, the use of which never failed of complete 
success, and the rejection of which never failed to produce mis- 
fortune, — the use of which for thirty years in one century, and for 
two years in another century, presents to him the only thirty two 
years of aniity, peace, and growing wealthy which is to be found 
recorded in the annals of Ireland. 

I have thought it necessary to follow his Lordship into his 
historical research, in order to endeavour to remove what I must 
regard as a most delusive and injurious impression, — that the 
Irish never have been brought into obedience to the laws; and that 
it is the forcing obedience to the existing laws, and not an amelio- 
ration of them, that is to work out the peace, contentment, and 
prosperity of Ireland. In this digression I have been led to a 
more lengthened dissertation on this subject than was perhaps 
compatible with the limits of a note ; but having imposed on iny- 
self the more painful task of exposing the blemishes flung tipon 
the Irish character by the foul policy of England, I could not 
resist the more; grateful office of wiping away the stains With 
which British prejudices so often, and so wantonly discolour it. 
If I have proved that from the want of a candid historical apolo- 
gist, — another effect of that policy in the tyrannical censorship 
of which, to palliate was to vindicate, and vindication was treason,-— 
a mind noted for historical accuracy, and witli feelings kindly 
disposed to Irishmen, has been led into errors, — ignorant babblers 
will I trust in future pause before they indulge in indiscriminate 
invective against the Irish character. Sure I am that, to accuse the 
Irish of always having been an illiterate, unenlightened race, 
does not argue more ignorance of their history in the descendants 
of those who drew the first rudiments of learning from that c6un- 
try, than is evinced by those who accuse that nation of having been 
always disposed to rebellion andinsubordination,--a charge which, 
- if true, comes with an equally ill-grace from the descendants of 
those whose exasperating policy so oflen goaded, them into ^dis- 
cord and tumult. Perhaps these observations may meet the eye 
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operating^ directly or indirectly, would only serve 
toencrease their present dissatisfaction and antipa- . 
tRy to it, and would oppose, rather than favor, that* 
conciliation among the several ranks and classes 
in society, which is so essential to the amelioration 
of the condition of all. — I will further venture to. 
. assert that a much larger sum could be derived 

of some, who are more competent to the task of vindicating their 
country from such unmerited impressions— opinions, which, at this ' 
period, are perhaps not merely wounding to her pride, but de- 
structive of her best hopes of redress in the Imperial Senate. 

There is another opinion of thq same noble Lord, in which I 
eagerly hasten to coincide, — viz. That when the Irish peasant 
knows you rvell^ by which I mean, after he has had much personal 
intercourse^ he is not insensible of kindness, or ungrateful. This i» 
the case in all parts of Ireland ; nor is this opinion at all inconsis- 
tent with, but perfectly consonant to that which I have given of 
the peasantry in Catholic districts generally^ The laws which I 
have described have cased the Catholic peasant's heart in distrust 
and dissimulation, but not impenetrably. Long knowledge of hi^ 
benefactor, and conviction of his benevolence, will seldom fail to 
enable the latter to reach the peasant's heart, which, when reached, 
will be found to possess its nativfe traits of generosity and grati-* 
tude; but nothing short of that warm attachment will protect 
you from the practice of his deception ; and often the very man who 
will yield to that strong impulse of regard in your ease, will, 
without hesitation, practise upon the credulity of a stranger, or of 
his own next-door neighbour. Indeed there are many among 
them who will feel and testify the strongest attachment personally 
towards you, and yet who cannot resist the practice of deception 
towards the very object of that attachment ; compromising the 
inconsistency, by the reflection, that you are able to afford it, or, to 
use a favorite phrase, with them synonymous, " You*ll never miss 
it." Thus you will often find the man, who would interpose his 
breast to the dagger of your assassin, among those who will clan- 
destinely rob you ; yet, if that man believed you were in want, he 
would starve himself to feed you. These traits, however, furnish 
no grounds to invalidate the position I have laid down, that the 
defective morality of the Irish peasantry in Catholic districts', 
from libatever cause it springs, opposes the greatest of all bars to 
the introduction or employment of capital in Ireland. 

K 
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from Hhe willing bounty or from the prudenoe 
of the absentee landed proprietors in aid of a well- 
regulated plan for the encouragement of indus- 
try in Ireland, than the amount of any penal 
tax, which would in most cases be abortive, the 
duties of senators furnishing them with an excuse 
for non-residence ; and the higher you would raise 
the price of that fashionable privilege, the more 
you would increase the disposition, in those who 
enjoy it, to exercise their licence, by prolonging 
their absence from Ireland. 

It is only by removing the grounds of reluctance 
to a residence there, that you can safel/ eradicate 
or diminish the evil. It is, therefore, of much 
importance to discover those grounds ; and here 
again we must, in the first instance, reour to the 
effect of anti-Catholic laws. But, before I pro- 
ceed to examine these, 1 will observe, that within 
this evil I class the non-residence of many of the 
clergy; and hence frequently is derived a most 
injurious addition to thexnischief of tythe- farmers 
and tythe-proctors,* whose oppressions might often 

* Tythe-proctors are the bailiffs of such of the clergy as do 
not let their tythes to ty the -farmers. These men, being usually 
Tery bigoted Protestants, will evince much partiality to persons 
J0f their own persuasion among the wealthier farmers, and 
among the gentry, and are often suspected of receiving bribes 
or other bounties in return ; and seldom fail to supply to ihe 
rector the deficiency of income, arising from their frauds, by 
cruel exactions from the poorer classes of Catholics. In the 
absence and consequent ignorance of the rector, this tythe- 
proctor is subject 40 no controul, and, of course, S mo^^ 
likely to indu\ge in sued malpractices. 
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be detected and counteracted by a resident clergy. 
The high revenues of the clergy often produce 
this evil, by furnishing the means, as well as the 
disposition to non-residence. 

Whatever gives rise to or augments the evils 
already enumerated, opposes impediments to the • 
residence of the gentry in a country of discon- 
tent and insubordination. If, therefore, I can 
trace the influence of the pei^al code in causing 
or augmenting those evils, I consequentially 
prove its discouragement to that residence so 
much desired. Among all the countervailing in- 
ducement which Ireland may oppose to that dis-^ 
couragement, none would be more congenial to 
the state in which its misrule has left their purses, 
than a cheapness of the necessaries or luxuries 
of life, if obedience to the laws were established. 
If economy was, in that island, as elsewhere, in 
proportion to the depression of prices, it would 
afibrd an allurement irre^stible, not only to the 
Irish absentee, but to others who, enticed from 
England by the cheapness of living abroad, are 
expending their British revenues in encouraging 
the manufactures of her rivah on the continent* 
Why, then, is not economy practicable in Ireland ? 
Because the imposts levied by the deception and 
furtive intrigues of the inmates or exterior depend- 
ents of an Irish establishment are far beyond the 
heaviest taxes paid in^ Britaia herself; and the sys- 
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tem, order, and regularity,, in which so eminently 
consists British economy, are in Ireland impracti- 
cable, from the want of punctuality, plain-dealing, 
and obedience to household regulations; still 
more in the external branches of a country esta- 
blishment. The Irish are ever ready to affect 
obedience and conformity, and even to yield ap- 
plause, to any system proposed; but their dissi- 
mulation and deception will elude its perform** 
ance. Thus, though you pay one half less in 
price, the intrigues and underplots of your domes- 
tics, or their connivance at the piracies of others, 
double your supposed consumption, f Though 
you give only half the amount of British wages^ 
th^ ingenuity of Irish servants in eluding their 
duties requires an addition to their numbers more 
than equal to the saving of wages. Though the 
hire of the labourer is one half, his deception will 
cheat you out of one half of his labour. And such 
is the habitual dislike of all to the administration 
of the laws, that they glory in eluding them, and 
in screening the pilferings of others, — an office 
which an early practice of dissimulation has so 
well fitted them to perform. An Irish nobleman 
or gentleman can seldom account to himself, or 
explain to others, why he can live cheaper in 
England than in Ireland, though he admits such 
to be the fact ; still less does he trouble himself in 
tracing that dissimulation, from which he suffers, 
up to its remote source. 
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But it 19 not alone in the argumentum ad cru^ 
menam that he finds impediments to a residence 
on his own estate. In some of the most interesting 
anticipations of a liberal and philanthropic mind^ 
he will find himself bitterly disappointed. His 
benevolence will fail to impress upon^ its objects 
those grateful feelings, in Catholic districts, on 
which, next to his own invaluable self-approval^ 
he would rely for his reward. The suspicions 
which I have already analyzed, have rendered the 
first maxim of a Catholic pea^nt, ^' Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes ;'^ and this, coupled with the 
others, ^Nosciiur a sociis" and ^^ Ab uno disc^ 
omnesj^* seldom fails to sully in their eyes the purest 
acts of the genuine philanthropist of our persua-^ 
sion with the imputation of having some self* 
interested or compulsory motive for the act, — • 
some such motive (though not discernible to 
them) as they have detected, or think they hav6 
detected, in the present of a Bible from some 
of his less liberal associates ; or, if a public 
act, such as an effort ' to adapt the execution 
of a law to a iliore useful, or less severe effect 
on their condition, they will never fail to sus^ 
pect in the public-spirited, disinterested magis- 
trate, some motive similar (though undiscovered) 
to that which they are sure to suspect or discover 
in the conduct of a trading magistrate. This lat- 
ter instance is of every day's occurrence; the 
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former can be best illustrated by a practical exani' 
pie: — A family in Ireland, who well deserve the 
appellation of the ^^ Thomas Coutts^s^^ of that coun- 
try, were in the habit of distributing, at Christmas, 
clothing to the peasants on their estate; one of 
whom while at work, so clothed, addressed his 
companion in language of the hi tterestn reproach 
to his benefactor, for having cheated him, by sub« 
Btituting an inferior quality of clothes to that which 
he had a right to expect. On explanation, it 
appeared, that the suspicions of that class had con- 
jectured and firmly believed, that some person had 
left to the family of L — ^t — e, a legacy in trust, for 
the purpose of suitably clothing the peasantry of 
their own estate. Thus the ancient jealousies and 
suspicions, generated by the penal code, are stili 
sensitively alive to any new excitement ; and, once 
excited as to the sincerity of professed henefactionsy 
having any connection with religion, they quickly 
spread, in the shape of distrust, to all other 
efibrts of benevolence, of whatever nature, or by 
whatever Protestant heart dictated, or Protestant 
hand bestowed. For among the Catholics, as 
among Protestants, there are ever to be found 
noisy babbling bigots, who will eagerly select one 
error of a trading magistrate, as a brand to stain 
the character of the magistracy in general^ — and 
one intolerant effort at proselytism, clothed in the 
outward form of benefaction, to stamp suspicion 
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on the benevolence of the Protestant gentry in 
general. Thus, the distrust and suspicions which 
the pewl code have engendered, in Catholic dis- 
tricts, embitter all social intercourse, and sap the 
very foundations of all the most endearing chari- 
ties of life. The nobility and gentry are loud in 
their complaints of want of gratitude in the pea- 
santry, font rarely will they take the trouble of 
examining, why an Irish Catholic, prpyerbially 
faithful and grateful when emancipated by exile, 
is, at home) dissembling, ungrateful, and faith- 
less.? — The evil last adverted to has been greatly 
augmented by certain errors respecting religious 
schools, which some of the higher orders have 
fallen into:— I mean 4he establishment of Charity 
Schools, in which the Bible is introduced, as read 
by Protestants, in opposition to the discipline of 
the Catholic pastors. However such m^y flatter 
their own vanity, by supposing they have suc- 
ceeded in their opposition to what they call 
priestcraft,* I believe tht only effect th^ir ef- 
forts have really produced is, to scatter over their 
estates fresh seeds of dissimulation and double- 
dealing, which will spring up an abundant crop. 



* Unfortunately, there is but too conclusive an answer to the 
charge of priestcraft to be found in the fact, that the very (irst 
victim whom, the insurgents of Limerick immolated was a 
priest, Mr. Mulqueeny, who attempted to lead his flock Into 
submission to the laws. 
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to intermix in all the dealings of their tenantry 
with their landlords and with each other. One 
instance of the manner in which theif^ efforts 
operate, will serve to illustrate these mischiefs : — 
In a large town, the landlord or his agent, wishing 
to establish such schools, either did hold out 
threats, or was supposed to have held c^t threats, 
that such of the tenants whose children did not 
attend those schools should be expelled the town. 
His influence was also so exerted as to induce a 
belief in the tenantry, that if their children did 
attend a Protestant church, they would share 
some favours; or, if they did not attend, they 
would fall under the displeasure of their laiidlord : 
at least, such was the inference they drew. They 
accordingly attended the school, probably enjoy- 
ing their triumph over the credulity of the agent ; 
but it was more difficult to manage an attendance 
at church, without infringing their more willing 
duties at the Catholic chapel, the church open- 
ing before the service of the chapel concluded. 
They attended their own place of worship till 
some time after the church service began, and 
then were compelled to a clandestine retreat fi*om 
the chapel, to satisfy the landlord's supposed ex- 
pectations at the church, which they also entered 
clandestinely^ lest their tardy attendance should be 
noticed: — thus breaking off in the middle of one 
service, and entering in time for a fragment of 



anplherj with an intetrppsed.bjreathlcssraceof half 
a mile in length ; — receiving no other lesson from 
either tl^n the acquirement of, a system of double- 
refined dissimulation and ^deception;— cheating 
the priest out of; thj^ir auidience of thie tail/of the • 
chapel seryice, and the parspn out of their pre* 
sence at the commencement of the church^seryice,,^ 
but stealing from e^ph clandestinely y, by crawling 
out of; que place of woi:ship into smoother, fis if. in 
the conimissiou of some criine, rather than.jn thei 
performance pf a solen^n duty^— *tbey aCTprded an; 
exhibition as repugnant to, the doctrine and inter* 
ests of Christianity, as destructive to the intere^ ^ 
of the landlord himself. For whp can. doubt that 
those arts, and .the agile practice of that dissimu^ 
lation and deceptipn, will, in;their future flealinga ; 
as tenants, labourers, or mechanics, meet the land* 
lord at every turn ? The peasai^t, thus,' js led to - 
instruct his children, by the practice of hypocrisy, 
to cheat their landlord out pf the cabin they inha-^ . 
bit, or at least put of the tenure of it, and probabjy, 
out of other favours, as the rewards of a supposed 
conversion. He teaches them to practise that, dig-, 
honest act, by making the mockery of religipn and 
of his God the means. Does such tuition, and 
such successful practice in that art, less . dispose, 
and qualify the young mind for the cpmmission of 
any or all of the numerous class of petty crimes, thar^f' 
the instruction by which a London shoplifter trains 
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a^ child to crawl in and out of a fihop laden with 
filunder? Lastly^ let ime ask, "would an English 
farmer enligratiii^ ti^ Ireland^ tempted by thie fer- 
tility of it? 6oif, truM a boy so practiiied' iti d^ep^ 
tiYe tricks^ to'fefed bift team, ina cbiih^y wh^rie 
cord would fiiid'^ %ii)iiig'-parcba»3et' in every tiU 
lug^,*ted^ber6-b^^^t batjped to the laws, knd 
10 tfate-fiaiAe of ii«fbfte^/aifll^ds AheUeiF to dttne ? 
WlMtr fintikh etti^Sd^r Woiild' trUSt MiA #i(ii ihe 
M^tm ttf his «raffe{ oi» i^ely ^ ln» fiddity to wilh- 
itan!d cdiBfctidiesttiiie cofnlUtabtibn^ wif b a rival manii-^ 
iaeititer ^' WouM^ot bid' earl^f tuition, and expert 
pmmb^ ki^doilbl^:deaIibg^, scare any capilalidi 
frttib^^itebting tbalf My as* ah object of bis con-^ 
i^kii^^ l^hiA, ^tien^ 1&' only a mimaione, but 
feithiEiBfl''«jiaBipleVof 'th^ eflect of fbe pedail cod«; 
'th^ s^i^ ckui^es produ^e^ the same effects. Only- 
Mliii^e tb6 fiidld tiH it ttieet the boundaries of the 
Cath^ie distHcte : ihtbem the origin and continu^-'^ 
aneeof periai enactments generate distrust, — in-' 
dk^eiased jealousies, — mutual dtssimulatioii,^'-^rfe- 
eeptidri, first speciaV, and tbeii general, — decret 
censorship,— fei<h?essness, — dishonesty, protected 
by- birtred to the Jaws ; all these Combine to raise' 
ilBApregfiibl^ barriers to the introduction of new^' 
capital,- or even the active employment, in those 
its most fertile districts, of the slender capital 
ifphicb Ireland possesses. 
'^ These causes considered, it can no longer be 



vc^idered^ thata hnd flowing with milk m^i h9<ie]( 
should pQssesis little more of real happiDeMi' aji4 
comfort than the deserts of Arabia,; or ;tl)aUtlio9|f^ 
diBtrictg should present to the commiseration, of 
Britain siich/anr annual migration^ <^;i^' h^lfr 
clad peasantry.* ]Vor is it more diflScult to 
conceive^ that a land of double-dealing betwe^p 
man and man should be found a Is^nd df,con« 
spiracy against laws^ from the choice a^d enacts 
metit of which the majority of those whom they 
rule and harden are excluded. 

Let us next ponsider how dissimulation and want 
qf plain-dealing operates to deter landlords from 
jsubdividing their farms, and letting them to occUt 
pying tenantry of the lower class. It is quite obr 
vious, that their own interests would teach them to 
engross to themselves a considerable share of the 
profits of intermediate tenantry, if they could place 
the same reliance on the good faith, punctuality, 
and honesty of that class, as the English gentry rer 
pose in the same class of men. But here ag^in the 
want of truth and plain^ealing, that religious dii^ 
sensionsand distinctions have taught, interposes its 
barrier) and the landlord or his agent finds jt In^- 
possible to deal with that class of med in thos^ 



* Of all the labourers who annually migrate from trelarid to 
'Cnglatid, nineteen- twentieths are Catholics. Indeed , i d6u1}t 
.ijlpheth^r iYftfkiy Protestants could; be found amongst (hem; ' > 
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parts of the estates which are far distant from the 
residences of either, without placing a middle- 
man as' a kind of sentinel, to oppose their efforts 
at deceit. No faith can be placed in any representa* 
tilDin which the tenant makes, or his neighbour 
vouches, even on his oath in some cases. I do 
not mean to say that this occurs in all cases ;s6nie 
there are, honestly and faithfully disposed; but 
icertain it is, that the great majority of that low 
class of tenant extend the dissimulation inherited 
and practised between Protestant and Catholic, to 
all their dealings between man and man, and all 
are rendered from their cradle expert at its appli- 
cation to all purposes. The same obstacles pre- 
vent the rector from coming into immediate cour 
tact with the same class of persons ; hence, in 
many cases, the evil of tythe-f^i'mers, which im- 
parts other causes of jealousy in addition to tho^e 
already noticed, --the more so, as those farmers 
^re usually bigoted. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the same 
expertheiss at evasion and dissimulation, and 
hatred to the laws, which! have traced to' the 
operation of the penal code, both unite to produce 
aifiid shelter the breach of revenue laws by the 
practice of private distillation ; and that the con- 
nivance of landlords in many cases, though not as 
generally as is alleged, gives a fresh lesson tp 
their tenantry in the art of dissembling aqd fraud. 
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A better cradle, in which to tiurse ah incipieM 
conspiracy against the state, cannot be imagiiHed, 
than that which a system of private distillation pr^ 
sents. Its alarm-posts, its videttes, its outworks^ 
and the discipline of the internal operations of thie 
besieged,-^the regular plan and concert- in eVery 
departmient of the manufactory, — its triansmii^idb 
to the retailer, and its subsequent sale,— can derive 
no mote efficient aid than from the early practice 
of duplicity and hatred to the administration of 
the laws which I have so often noticed. It may 
be asked, why may not those party distin6tioni», 
those bickerings and tauntings on the one hand, 
and those jealousies and distrusts on the other, a^ 
that dissimulation and duplicity on both, be eradi- 
cated, without repealing the residue of the code, 
as is the case in a Catholic regiment officered by 
Protestants ? or, why may nut all those evils out- 
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live the desired repeal ? I answer, that the disci- 
pline of the army can effect that in the mind and 
conduct of enlightened officers, which no influence 
of the Crown oyer the whole body of Orangemen, 
dispersed over the face of the country, could effect. 
Besides,' the profession andduties of* a soldier, 
even in Ireland itself, withdraw him from * the 
practical exhibition of the degrading exclusion 
which stares every peasant in the face, and is felt 
in the various forms I have already described. 
But I will venture to assert, that even were the 
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Ugliest rank of Prote^teufei :(fo^ llasit^nee; |h#f 
^QOg whicb ape fou|i4 rtibe-QiiniMeri^l j^Qveri^i^s 
of eoni) ti<»>4(itieere)y tO: iinijbe wi^b; a jtiber^l ^fjic^ 

imtMhitg^i^oiidiict. 49:iovg as Protestant ascent 
dafiey existsib thatdast df ip^a wi)l tiiitmpl^a&tly 
SRi) publicl3&,et^tiiir il^and cooinicinftor^^ it 4 . ainl 
die mifitsteriai jgomexift oi^ : pf iqaimti^^ v ^d el^^ 
ttooe^ring ' cftodAd^tte of wli-CatbpUc politics, 
ktttiw! theilr OH^n loi^al ifitereiits top well t(> oppoi^ 
itt Noti i£ tbeyi^ooldf €0^ld tbey p/^rsuader th^ 
pmojgeBaan to grro up! hi$ eXpe^tatipip^ that sooi^ 
sudden tstmogte of. mioistify or gotertior woulc) 
mplace liberality by intolerbnqe: he' would point 
to past expierience ;-^be would refer to th^ frequent 
histances of delusive •ebhciliation, practiced on tb^ 
Catholic;' — he would boast, that.tUoogh (he cup 
vw estonded, it bad not yet reached the Catholic 
tip ;-44ie would, instance the advance of^ Lord 
Fitzwilliam: to Ireland as the au^Aofj^^^^ harbinger 
of the same measure ^— he. would point to faiapner 
oipitate recal, and the inoekery of their hopes ;--t 
he would recount bow, when the l^ioO wmii to be 
carried, the Catholic was cajoled \ — and h#;w>ou]d 
infer,, that presently the Orangeniea would be re- 
stored to: the favour and patronage they enjoyed in 
1798. The lower class of l)oth\ per^tiasiong (0$ 
whose^change of opinions, and abolition of p^rly 
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diitihctidhs/so tnucttdetiemlsy wiH never be tbi^- 
Vtnced of the sincerity 'of ministerial conciHiatrOiA 
by any other pledge ihati ihe repeal iti^lf. li 
irain ti^ould yon eradiate j^alorisfes and digtrusfih 
by severing each new flbre by which* tbey ditig 
to the mind t)f an Orang^tn^nf or CMhiHic 'of ikM 
i^lass, as long as the old taproot remains, etnbedded 
in Iht rockis of bigotry, which a cfentury ^nd a 
haAf of misrule has amassed; " 
' 'Having now Stated what I* conceive td be th^ 
causes of thef present disturbed and distracted 
state of Ireland, t will advert to one or two opi^ 
hions which haTC assigned other grounds for those 
Misfortunes, in which I cannot bring Yliydeilf td 
cfoincide. ' I am the mbre anxious to' tiomb'at 
ihem",' because they appeair calculated to shift tbd 
burden from the shoulders oil whiich it s^hould^ 
rest. It ii commonly agreed, that it is from theJ 
seKshnete and perverse turbtflifenee atleged to be 
inherent iti the Irish character, that their rebrf- 
Hons spring : the instances of the fighting of thfe' 
peas&ntry in fiiirff in Treland;' And evefi about 
St. <^ies^s, have been citfed in support tjf the ili- 
ferertde. In reply, itisnecessaVytd adtert to thdt 
effect of the penal <c6de already noticed, by which 
the two classes in Ii^land, viz. the higher order, 
being Protestant, artd' the peasantry, being Catho- 
lic, are segregated in iiiterfegti^, and alienated in 
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feel] iigs, one class ^ from the ^ other; and conse-; 
quently all the influence which the well-informed 
and wealthier class should hold orer ,the poor^ 
l^ld which is so effectual a curb to the ktter in 
JEngland, is lost, in religious dissensions. ThuSi 
though in an Irish fair you collect the indivi- 
duals of bpth classes, yet. they t^i 11 continue segre- 
jg^ated, in all the essentials, which would tend to 
spread the influence of the men of property, who 
haye a deep stake in good order, over the mass of 
the peasantry; and the presence of the. former^ 
have no effect, unless it is to excite animosities. 
The case^rthen, is precisely similar to the case of 
an immense multitude of the peasantry collected 
without any admixture of persons of a superior, 
class; and I do not hesitate to say, that if tl^e 
same number of persons of the same class were 
collected in Suffolk, or any other part of England^ 
with a mixture of yeomanry or of the higher, 
orders, and among them were scattered, poachers 
smd smugglers, answering to the description of 
private distillers in Ireland, it would be as difii- 
cult to restrain such an assemblage from intern-, 
perate acts. So it is of the Irish living, at St. 
Qiles's : they are there collected in immense num- 
hersof the lowest description, and no mixtqre.of 
any other class, who could influence them by 
advice or example ; in fact, a line of circumvalLv 
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tioa incloses and disconnects them from othiBf 
bein^. But in other parts of London^ where Mi 
Irish are not segregated from other mem^r& oif 
Society, though in some cases they form the majo- 
rity of inhabitants, the same disposition to tumult 
IS not found among them. 

But a remarkable practical proof, that the 
i*ebellions in Ireland were not confined to the 
aboriginal Irish, is found in the fact, that, in the 
rebellion of 1798, the most forward in tumult, and 
inost inveterate in acrimony, of all the counties 
in Ireland, was the county of Wexford, great part 
of which is inhabited by British colonists, who 
have preserved themselves to . the present day 
perfectly distinct from the native Irish, whoni 
they do not admit among them : they have even 
preserved their manners, customs, and supersti*- 
tions, so as to exhibit them in their present stat^ 
as colonists. 

The other opinion which I would combat is^ 
that it is to the want of education among the pea« 
santry that the disturbances of Ireland are princi-^ 
pally attributable. To this doctrine I cannot sub- 
scribe : for I am by no means persuaded, that with 
the legislative system, and still more with the 
executive system, by which Ireland has been 
governed for the last century,* the trumpet which 
sounded the advance of letters would have be* 
come the signal of retreat to turbulence ; or, that if 

« See the prediction of Lord Bacon in note to page 7SL 
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in thinking that without a repeat of the peiial codf^ 
they admit of perfect cure. But were I to admits 
with him^ the possibility that other causes would 
produce tliose desirable efFects^ at any period^ how- 
ever remote/ still I think it will be manifest to my 
reader^ that the repeal of the penal code would 
accelerate, perhaps by half a century, our com- 
mon object. I trust 1 have shewn that its effects 
immediate or remote;, have either given birth to; 
or inflq^med ^most all the more apparent and proxi^ 
inate causes of Ireland's afflictions ; that the 
great clog to her advance is to be traced to the want 
of confidence between the higher and mercantile 
classes and the Catholic peasantry ; and that the 
characteristic evil qualities which, being peculiarly 
conspicuous in the Catholic peasant, disentitle him 
to that confidence, are not the result of the reli- 
gious creed he professes, — not the result of natural 
Sj^isposition, but solely the olSTspring of the penal 
code ; that religious distinctions, being distinc- 
tions between classes, have tended to segregate in 
jinterests, influence, and feelings, the two claissea 
into which the whole Irish people may be con- 
sidered as divided, — annihilating that wholesome 
check which the influence of the gentry and yeo- 
manry of England holds over the British peasantry ; 
that tihey have, by depraving the morals of the 
peasant, impeded the union of industry and capital 
}n dravving forth the prolific resources of the 
island ; — that they have produced that distrust in 
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the protection of the laws^ which lays the peasant 
at the feet of his superiors, and tends to the demo* 
rilization of both^-r-that, by inculcating dissimula- 
tion and subterfuge/ they afford most powerful aid 
to all efforts to conmnit breaches of the law, either in 
public or private ; — that they tend to increase the 
disposition of the Irish gentry to a residence in 
countries where the same (disunion does not exists 
In short, that the effects of those laws enter more or 
less into every cause which tends either to impoverr 
ish, debase, or disturb the Irish people. In corro- 
boration of each position I have laid down, I have 
appealed as well to the contrast of the past and prcr 
sent state of one district with that of another, as to 
the contrast of the state of the whole island at two 
several periodic of her history, with that which at all 
others, past and present, has been, and continues to 
be exhibited ; and to the contrast between the case 
of Ireland, governed by an exclusive and intolerant 
system, and flie case of Scotland and of Wales 
exempted from such an evil. And lastly, I have 
cited the opinion of a law officer of the crown, 
in the 17th ceqtury, fortified by his own practical 
experience, in proof that the Irish could be even 
then rendered content, obedient, and wealthy> by 
a system of government founded in equality qf 
freedom between fellow -subjects of all sects. I 
trust, upon the whole, I have laid before my 
reader such a case as will not be easily overturned 
by mere dry dogmas of the political economist, 
unsupported by reference to practical facts. 
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consumer' of taxable «rticIeB. ^ Pboir rb hei may be; 
liee is wealthy compared to tiie same order in th&Lt 
islands Froiii ihttticlass of Iridb it iSy the^eft>re^ 
impoBsible 7tb exfiect^to 'wriDg any eonsiderable 
|)Oftioa of taxes.i - 

i. Let 'England but seriously consider "whaft re^ 
sources a wise and libir^ bourse of niletolhat 
country can draw forth to > plop ' het iklltng com* 

m 

mercey and t<i auppiy a certatn and {Permanent 
nursery 'for her- navyi ^ If 'that fertile- island' was 
separated by an ^hemi^bere from Great Britain^' 
with what enthusiasm would the statesman look 
to her for corroborative powers^ and the tiierchaiit 
for increasing comraeerce 5 but her own native pro-' 
verb; ^^ The hills look green afar/* is but too ^tatly 
verified in the prefiarence which our distant atid pre-» 
carious possessions obtain over ber in the mind of 
the speculatist. Compare it^ for instance^ with 6ut 
West India possessions^ the tenure of which ap^ 
proaches every year r^iearer to its expiration. • Is it 
not^ therefore^ sound policy to make timely prepa-^ 
ration for that surrender which their local positkMir 
and the growing maritime power of America pomtv 
out as at least ppssibles>iand to replace^ by thtf 
establkhment of a permanent mart for our coiiH 
merce and manufitctures in that country, in which 
the empire haa a vested and secure inheritance, the 
precarious and hazardous enjoyment of those tenv* 
porary advantages of which we may, perhaps, in a. 
momentof unsuspecting security,be deprived. That 
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«ach a mart^ if effected^ is more important to Brit- 
ish commerce^ and more economic of the capital 
whichis now allotted to the gamblings of msiiranee^ 
will be easily admitted^ when it is recollected how 
much British wealthy not to say British lives^ is 
annually engulphed in the intermediate ocea'n* 
Asa nursery for our seamen^ I have long considered 
those possessions far over-rated ; for though great 
indeed is the number wliidi our commercial re- 
lations with those countries have reared for out 
Pavy, yet what a vast proportion of these fall vic- 
tims to the climate, which^ if it does not terminate 
their existence by a sudden blow^ enervates and 
breaks down their constitutions^ and renders them 
rather burthensome than useful to their coun- 
try ? (a) 

Let it be also considered what an enormous ad- 
dition our colonial military establishments make 
to that drag which locks the great wheel of our 
manufacturing machinery ; and to any reflecting 
mind the only remaining question will be, whether 
Ireland is calculated, by having its industry sti- 
mulated, and its rcsources fostered, to yield such ah 
increased demand for British manufacture as. will 
break the force of that shock to trade which the 

(a) The rate of insurance from the western coast of Ireland, 
even in winter, does not exceed 1/. 10*. per cent., and from thp 
eastern coast IL per cent,, and yet well-informed seamen do not 
liesitate to say that 8\% months' navigation of the Irish Channel 
will afford a better nautical education than two years in* tbp 
India trade. - . 
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possibleloss of that distant mart would iuflict? That 
Ireland^ if she posset^sed wealthy would be a ready 
customer to the English manufacturer^ as well from 
the disposition of the nation^ and the bentof fa>shion 
(more than ever led to the consumption of British 
produce by the annual migration of her aristocra- 
cy), will readily be admitted ; but the great (fe«ufe- 
ratum to be supplied is wealth, and that again can 
only be supplied by the exertion of industry. It 
does not fall within the compass of these pag^s, nor 
is it among their professed objects, to point out all 
, the various means which may tend todraw forth ittto 
operation the inexhaustible resources of the sister 
island ; butjf I have here pointed out one measure 
which must be, to all other measures of that kind, a 
preliminary step to make them efFectual,-T-if even 
the historian of remote ages, when he filrnishes the 
maxim '' that a nation perfectly commercial was 
never longenslaved/'supplies us with the reciprocal 
inference, that the spirit of equal freedom is the soul 
of industry and commerce — ^that itacts by insensible 
perspiration to throw into the whole frame a glow 
of anirtiation, to invigorate it for the labours of 
industry and the enterprize-of speculation, — do I 
not merely point out to the landed proprietor of 
Britain, to the merchant of Britain, to the mechanic 
of Britain, their own most obvious interests, when I 
call upon them, prompted even by that sordid 
.motive, to join in the loud call for this act of justice 
'and gratitude ;— ^justice to those who share all our 
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burdens and participate in every vicissitude of our 
fate — gratitude to that sect to whose magnanimity 
we owe our chartered rights — whose wisdom 
framed the inimitable structure which rests upon 
that broad pedestal—whose fortitude and con- 
stancy preserved our glorious constitution^ in its 
earliest^ and whose blood ransomed it from its 
latest dangers^ and whose co-operation ha$ advan- 
ced it to that eminence to whidi an admiring 
world looks up with envy and veneration. 
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'' As for the ancient animosities and hatred, which the 
Irish had ever been observed to bear unto the English nation, 
they seemed pow to be quite laid aside, ai)d burled in affirm 
conglutination of affections. The two nation^ had now lived 
together forty years in peace, with great security and com- 
fort ; so that, all circumstances being duly weighed, together 
with the removal of the late obstructions, the great increase 
of trade, and many other symptoms of a flourishing common- 
wealth, it was believed, even by the best-experienced in Irish 
affairs, that the peace and prosperity of the kingdom was 
fully settled." 

** In August, 1641, the Lords Justices, finding the Popish 
party in both Houses of Parliament to be grown to so great 
a height as was scarcely cornpatible with the present govern- 
ment, were very desirous to have an adjournment for three 
months ; which was readily assented to and performed by the 
members of both Houses.'* 

He then describes the Lords Justices to be ** employed in 
daily composing acts, to be passed in the next session of par- 
liament, for the benefit of his Majesty, and the good of his 
subjects f and says, they permitted the members to leave town, 
** that they might refresh themselves in the country, in the 



mean season." 
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I NOW proceed to st^te what I believe to be thift 
best-adapted iDea3urea to bring forward tho re-*% 
sources of Irels^d : lior cau I adopt a bettarmoder) 
of summing up the obstacles opposed to the prp^ 
sperity of Ireland by the penal code, than by naiii*. 
ing the remedies for her misfortunes ; for each of 
these are self-evidently opposed by the continuance^! 
of that code* I shall, ho wever, , merely classij|f; 
them generally, and adduce a single practical ex- 
ample, tracing it minutely in its probable effects^ 
to illustrate the benefit I expect from each class; 
leaving it to others to apply the principle to other 
plans, which local experience and circumstances 
may require or admit. 

The remedies, which may be specifically ap- 
plied with efiect, are of four kinds: — 1st* Legist 
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lative; 2dly. Those whicb may emanate from: 
the executive government; 3dly. From conven- 
tional arrangement among individuals; or, 
4thly. From the acts of individuals themselves. 

To no nation is a fix^d invariable system of 
rule, admitting of no evasion or equivocation, so 
necessary as to the people of Ireland. The national 
character, volatile, wayward, and unsteady,* would 
of itself impress the mind of any statesman, though, 
he had never set foot on that island, with the truth 
6f this remark : but the operation of the penal 
code, combined with the consequent misrule 
of Ireland, has imparted a fourfold stimulant to 
^n^ ^electa. The English govei mrrs (wifb the 
cs^^eptiofi alre^y mentioned), either led by the 
^^robked policy of British catSMt|| er uftisled hf 
tfae^pof traiture of Irisih atffatrs presei^ted to fhem 
ofittieir landing in Ireland, by the party wMek faap^ 
pefned to compose their councifs, managed rather 
^k$» tilled the eotintry, m racb a meimei^ m woold 
(tM their opinioBi^ keep hdick turbulence just 



* A Qertain learned Irish antiquarian, wl^o perhaps dinuned 
t&e light of reason by straining his views to reach objects of 
tfie remotest antiqnityyaecrduc^ts for those natiomal efaaracteris- 
ttei^ fa^ dedtichf g the feA\gHe <»f Mib^rniatii from the wafodet ^ 
iBg tribes of Phoenician shepherds. He might, without traveW 
Mng from his own library, have m«^6 a more successful attempt 
at fhe discovery of ihe seat of the disease, by referring to the 
Mdbr 8tetu4e-b<^ofc. 
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as loDgf a» their governmeiit lasted, bat with 
nothing like a general methodised system of 
gorernment, which, with the sceptre, they might 
hand over to their successors. Sometimes they 
would, at the suggestion of some underling in 
office, beckon forward one portion of the popu»- 
lation, rather as associates in their government, 
than as subjects of its rule. At another time, they 
^i^uld take the Catholic into court favour, and tell 
him he should reap the rewards, not of his owb 
merits, but of his then momentary indulgence. 
The removal of this qpple of discord^ this Catholic 
and anti-Catholic dissension, is the first remedy 
which I would suggest : that evil t^ing once re- 
moved, a plain-dealing and straight forward system 
of government should be substituted for the old arts 
of balancing and manoeuvring religious parties* 
Such a change, or more correctly speaking, reverse 
of system, once established at the fountain-head, 
will soon make its way from tbe council chamber^ 
or the purlieus of the castle, to the county courts 
house, sessions-house, and hustings, through its 
accustomed channels; and it will soon diverge 
through its more hidden windings, till, from the 
closet of the county governor, it reaches the cot* 
tage of tbe constable. Instead of displaying their 
political generalship in marshalling, or pilotship 
in steering between religious parties, the ministe* 
rial leaders in counties will conciliate openly, and 
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tonsult only the general interests of property and 
justice, in restoring order and staying plunder. 
They will no longer fear to recommend a portion 
of the Catholics to be included among the magisr- 
ifacy.or yeomanry, lest they should incur the re- 
proach of the ascendant party, as if ^^ favouring 
Catholic emancipation ;" they will have the ready 
answer, '' We opposed it while we could ; now it 
is past, we must make the best of it/^ It will be 
J10 longer necessary for a chief governor to issue 
liis cautionary gazettes, denouncing threats of 
displeasure, should the old principle of exclusion 
deprive the country of that useful co-operation ;-*-^ 
a rebuke similar to many which, though issuied 
publicly, are, perhaps, privately framed by the 
Jrery persons against whom they are ostensibly 
levelled, to protect their alleged " inconsistency^^ 
from the censure of their Orange associates or 
supporters, whose anti-Catholic principles they 
had themselves instilled and fomented. Not only 
will the open espousal of conciliating measures, 
strengthening the executive, replace the patronage 
of bigotry, or the clandestine acquiescence in con- 
ciliation ; but the same political motives will cease 
to prohibit the public po-operation of the magis- 
tracy, Protestant and Catholic, from the highest 
to the lowest. No longer will one party of 
Protestants seek to stamp the other as traitors,, 
l^^cause favourable to the measure of Catholic 
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emancipation, inducing tbe deluded and suspect- 
ing peasant to believe, that some of the tno^t 
respectable and really loyal of the gentry are secret 
patrons of their turbulence. The co*operatipn 
thenceforward presented to the view of the peasant 
will, as in 1782, extinguish all hope of predatory 
or insurrectionary success. • i 

To infuse into the mind of the Catholic arefi/>ee< 
for the laws ^ as well as dread of them, is an object 
of the very first magnitude. This can only be 
effected, 1st. By inducing him to regard the code 
which governs him asselected equally for the bene- 
fit of Catholic as Protestant, — of poor as of rich.; 
2dly. By inducing him to believe its administra- 
tion perfectly impartial between religious sects, 
and different ranks in society. The first branch 
of each of those desiderata will result : from hi? 
own observations, that the code which he is. re- 
quired to obey is selected by the joint wisdom and 
local experience of Catholic as well as Protestant 
senators, and administered with the cordial SkU^ 
open concord and union of Catholic and Protestant 
magistracy* The other branch of both would be 
effected, 1st. By putting an end to the system 
of trading magistrates; for ^hile a trade in the 
<lis3ensions of Ireland exists, so long will it find 
materials to support it, through, the medium, of 
alarmists and spies ; but " where no wood is, there 
the fire goeth out; so where there is ao talebearer 
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Oe rtrife ceaseth/' 2dlj. By adtnittiog a greater 
pflorticni of the Catholic gentry into the comaiistiofi 
of the peace, so as to exhibit a more cordial co- 
operation between the upper claases of all pemua- 
aionfl engaged io the administration of the laws. 
3dly. Not only by an impartial administration of 
the law in criminal and civil cases as it now stands, 
and I may add as now administered, but by cheap- 
ening the administration of the latter branch of 
law. The peasantry, it is true, have little interest 
in the rules which regulate property ; but the 
class of Irish farmers immediately above them ar^ 
usually litigious, having much occasion to resort 
to legal tribunals, in consequence of the loose 
manner in which contracts are made and recorded, 
and of the spirit of deceit already noticed. Their 
peasant neighbour takes a very sensitive*" interest 
in the result; and it most frequently happens, that 
after the poorer suitor has supported the legal 
contest to his ruin, he is forced, for want of further 
means, to leave his wealthier antagonist in posses- 
aion of the field. Ashamed to confess the real 
eause, he never fails to ascribe this to the partiality, 
rather than the expense, of the administration of 
(he laws: this the early jealousy and suspicion 
inculcated by the penal code, induces the pea^ 
aantry readily to credit. Having once formed 
that opinion of the administration of law in civil 
cases, and supposing all laws similarly adminis'- 



ttteA by judges exclusivelj Protestant, Hasf 
quickly extend their suspicions to the crtoiiiial 
code ; and hence arises much of the dispodtioa 
so often obserfed, to screen delinquents from the 
reach of what they consider an unfair trial. From 
this supposed denial of justice, arises much of the 
rancorous and vindictive feelings which degrade 
the lower orders in Ireland, combining, as it does, 
with the operation of the penal code, in drawing 
forward the more malicious jealousies of die 
human heart. The expenses of law in general, 
arising in a great measure from the heavy stamp 
duties, are quite disproportionate to the property 
of Ireland, and the means of suitors ; and even a 
worse administered system, if more accessible ta 
all, would work more benefit, and be more reelect- 
ed by the people. But, to remedy this defect^ it 
may be objected, that a finaA<^iiaI sacrifice must be 
made. Here again I assert, that it is Sacrificing to 
empty shew real financial economy, to gather in Ire*^ 
land the fruits of over-taxation, swoln as they are 
with the seeds of discontent and tumult, in the eradi- 
cation of which tenfold itsamount nnist bedisbursed. 
from the British treasury; thus giving to theeoUeetor 
of taxes the double fees of collection^ while England 
receives from Ireland with one hand only a portion 
of what she pays back with the other. 

To cheapen lam in general, would certainly rea^ 
4er its apparent, as well as its real effects, more 
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beneficial, and less partial ; and among the lo^er 
orders in the country this is peculiarly necessary^ 
For this purpose, or rather for the purpose of 
cheapening justice^ I would recommend the esta- 
blishment of a kind of arbitration court, to which 
persons, voluntarily submitting their dispute^ 
might resort, and without the expense or techni- 
calities of law. I would recommend in each dis* 
tricl two arbitrators, to be chosen by ballot, .9n«^ 
Qually or biennially, by the inhabitants of all. de<» 
scriptions having property to a certain amount, or 
b^ aajelection subject to some suitable limitation^ 
Th^^er^hould be empowered by law to administer 
oaths,'and should receive a small annual salary .;:-r 
they- should be allowed a small fee in each case^: 
an umpire in the first instance to be chosed mutu-- 
ally;by the parties. Tbese should be, with few ex^-. 
ceptions^ left unshackled by rules of evidence or 
any technicalities of law, and should be armed 
with a power to compel the attendance of wit* 
nesses; but, above all, their awards should be ren- 
dered final, unlesf impeached for corruption by 
appeal to the sessions, subjecting the appellant, if 
unsuccessful, to double costs. The place of meet- 
ing should be fixed at a distance from all towns, 
or houses vending intoxicating liquors* The evil 
here alluded to is among the worst practical 
efiects of sessions litigation in Ireland. The class 
of persons from which these arbitrators should be 
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tfiiosen^shotild be that of farmers, or manufactured) 
or other persons uninitiated in the science of law, 
the principal object of such an institution being to 
strip the proceedings of all legal technicalities. 
The success of their calling would, it is obvious^ 
depeud on their charactier for impartiality and dis- 
critnination ; and, I doubt not, as substantial justice^ 
with less danger of perjury, would be admi- 
nistered by persons of that description as by judges 
of superior courts, in all questions of mere 
fact; for, in such cases, no greater difficulty 
woiild be imposed upon the arbitrators, than id 
every day encountered by local magistrates, in 
adjudications in criminal cases. In fact, the po- 
verty of ireland would itself have brought these 
amicable tribunals into more general use^ did not 
the power with which the law now arras a litigious . 
suitor enable him to appeal, in almost all cases; 
from awards so made, to the courts of law, on some 
ground of legal or technical inaccuracy. 

Whether such a project would succeed, I cannot 
venture to pronounce confidently; but it might be 
worth an experiment^ which would cost only a few 
pounds, the amount of half a year's or a year's 
salary. Above all, very strong and coercive penal- 
ties should be annexed to any attempt to indulge 
vindictive feelings on the part of the unsucqessful 
suitors in such cases. Nothing is more necessary 
or more difficult than to train the Irish peasant to 
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siilmiit to a defeat of this kind ; but certainly much 
of tbe raneoroQs feelings which actuate parties id 
snch cases, would be alleviated by the eomparatiye 
privacy and economy (averting, perhaps, the ruin 
of the party,) of the decision, and many ofi&hoo^ 
froB the main stem of litigation cut off by the 
exclusion of ii^xicatingr liquors ; and, as the 
Popish pfiest would, in Catholic districts, often be 
ealled in, and consent to act as umpire, his influ- 
ence, I presume, would mucb tend to elicit truth, ta 
extinguish or soften down rancorous animosities^ 
and reconeile the vanquished to his fate. The 
meetings of such arbitrators might be usually 
fixed for tbe same time and place as the peribdi- 
eal meetii^ for charitable loans, hereafter sugv 
gested : for the presence of the magistrates, farmers, 
asid more particnlarly of the Catholic clergy, of 
Ibe vicinage, m^et to watch Qver tbe individual 
eharacters and conduct> of the peasantry, with 
powers to reward and punish, and with local 
knowledge to aid m detecting perjury, would much 
tend to check that lamentably prevalent vice; and 
many witnesses^ who would risk it in a public 
court « house of assembfed strangei^,. would not 
daiie it in tbe &ce oS a select party, exclusively - 
netgbbourd, on whose good opinion, their own 
figUe might depend, in cases of fines for vindictive 
outrage, courts, of session ought to possess^ the. 
power of directmg the application of the whole 
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party injured,— the dread of benefit to wbooa^by 
socfa a consequence of the assault, would often 
deter the aggressor more than the terror of \m 
own punishment. 

Another cause i? hicfa operates with the lowef 
dasses to bring the administration of the criminal 
law into disrepute, is Ae admitting Protestant 
dergy having local benefices into the commission 
of the peace. The odium which the tythe sys- 
tem, in Catholic districts, tends to draw on the 
clergy, by the conjunction of the magisterial and 
clerical ofiioe in the same person, attaches to the 
former, — ^indeed, the odium reciprocally increases 
that which each nngly incurs ; and this makes it 
extremely unwise to mingle them : and thcHigh I 
belieye, in general, the olergy now in the commnh- 
sion of the peace are ^rtremely conscientious, and 
it might be unfair, and perhaps nnwise, to strip 
them of their magisterial functions, yet, in the 
view I am now taking of the subject, it wonld 
seem prudent to prohibit the further admission 
of such of the clergy as hold local benefices. 

A cordial co-operation being, by the removal 
of the penal code, efiected among the magistracy, 
petty sessions should be frequently held, to ex«- 
hibit that union, to detect crime, and to let punish'^ 
ment follow close at its heels. Nothing would 
tend more tp impress the lower dass with a dread 
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of the law, than the rapidity of the evolutions by 
vhich it reaches guilt. It is of the most vital im- 
portance vigilantly to watch, and rapidly to repeS, 
the predatory sallies of the peasantry acting in 
concert, and to frustrate their individual efforts 
at pilfering, so as to cut them off from all hope of 
^heltier in that adroitness of dissimulation and 
decjeit which the penal code has tended to incul- 
cate, and thus force them to fall back on their own 
industry and plaiurdealing. The cordial corope- 
ration of the Catholic magistracy would ^ produce 
an effect the most practically useful, that of in- 
suring the co-operation of their own priesthood. 
These exemplary men are already well disposed 
to support thfs laws, in the service of which one has 
already fallen a sacrifice, and whose fate others 
have narrowly escaped ; but their powers of rea- 
soning their own flocks into respect for the laws 
would be much augnieuted, by the addition of 
Catholic legislators and magistrates, and the root^ 
ing out religious animosities. 

Among the many local means which might be 
resorted to in aid of the administration of justice, 
and in bringing the laws into better favour with 
the population, none would prove more effectual 
th^n more familiarity betmeen the upper and midr 
die classes, pdirticu\eiv\y the farming class. Too 
great a distance is usually maintained in Ireland 
b^tweea these classes, a^ I have already explained ; 
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and to the relaxation of this practice, and the 
freer communication which the Volunteer Associa- 
tions of 1780 produced, as well as to the^tempo- 
rary suspension of religious jealousies, tvas attri-* 
butable the admirable good order then preserved 
all over the country. To promote this end, and 
to produce free communications between - these 
classes on the subject of the public peace, I wonld 
propose, that periodical meetings to administer 
relief by way of charitable loans (a measure to 
which I shall hereafter have occasion to revert), 
fifhould also have for their at;oii'^(c{ object commu- 
nications with the neighbouring magistrates (who 
ought to attend them) on the state of the district. 
As secrecy is the main hope of deceit and theft, 
so the dread of that communication at stated' in^ 
tervals, between the Catholic farmers and the 
magistracy, as well of their own persuasion as of 
the Protestant, would produce the best effect ; the 
farmers being, from their walk in life, niore 
likely to discover the track of theft : and the 
benevolence, moreover, of one object of the meet^ 
ing would impart its popularity to the other, to 
which it was associated. It would exhibit the 
upper and middle orders equally ready to seek 
out the merits, as the misdeeds of the peasantry,—^ 
equally ready to reward good conduct as to punish 
l^fime. 

Jhese suggestions, as the reiader will o^^serve, 



apply rather to a mized sy^em, partly canventioMai 
and partljf kgislative, than to any amdioradoTi 
i^Mtfa it is in the power either of society^ or of the 
legislature^ akmsj to efiect. There are, howeTer, 
many 4[»rrectiTes and stimulants, irhich it is viitbiii 
the excInsTve power of either to administer most 
benefieidly : of these the limits of this Address 
will allow me to point out a few only, by way of 
example. 

Of those of the first tlass^ none wonld operate 
so extensively, or become so practically useful, as 
a more familiar intercourse between the Protest* 
ants of the upper class, and the Catholic clergy. 
It is true, the jealousies so often noticed, and the 
other effects of the penal code, haTe long excluded 
that class of men from what is called polished 
society ; and though m^iiy of the more sage and 
shrewd of the Protestant nobility and gentry are 
well aware of the importance of throwing open 
their portals to the admission of those persons, 
yet as long as they can be suspected, by the ascend- 
ant party, of having a lurking disposition to curtail 
their ascendancy, they dare not attempt it : be- 
sides, the bent of Fashion opposes them ; and in 
the van of her votaries, or rather of her leaders, has 
hitherto been found, and while the penal code exists 
will always be found, an overwhelming portion of 
ascendants. But, that barrier once removed, the 
example of the vice-regal court would easily pro- 
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dure tbem ready paflsports into the Manmons^ of 
the Protestant aristocracy, wlia would then saga- 
ciously discover, that the sacred cfaank^ter of their 
calling would cover the multitude of tbe£r sin-^ 
Hings against the laws of fashion. Certain I am, 
that no coalition would be viewed with such terror 
hy the disturbers of public tranquillity, of the 
lower or of any class ; and the sight of a Protest-* 
ant clergyman walking arm-in-arm with a Catho- 
lic priest up the steps of the mansion of a lord of 
the manor in Ireland^ woold produce vaovepracti^ 
eal effect than the advance of two of the best regi-^ 
ments in his majesty^s service. 

(K those measures which it is within the eiLclu*' 
sive power of the leguiature to adopt, a few 
examples must suffice, to prove, that in the very 
laws themselves (transcribed as Hiey formerly 
were from the British statute-book, aixl passed 
as they now are without a single reflection our 
the difference in mind, state of society, and local 
advantages or defects of the different islands)^ 
much improvement might be made, and a cod^ 
framed for Ireland herself^ less burdensome, 
more easy of administration, and^ ef infinitely 
more practical utility, ^an the inefiscrimittate 
application of British legislative n^xims and legal 
rales. For instance- 
In c^»es where hard labour in workhouses is 
the pumshmeirt selected by lan^, it i« forgottezr^ 
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or rather unknown, that there are no workhon^d 
in Ireland. It is further forgotten, that there are 
no poor's rates in Ireland, and that the families 
of such culprits, unless of an age and capability 
to labour, or, what is often less probable, having 
the good fortune to procure employment, are 
often turned into the roads as mendicants, during 
the confinement of the parent or husband in the 
common prison. In the exercise of this necessary 
office of vagrant mendicity, they usually commit 
more pilferings, and acquire more vice, than the 
crime which that measure is intended to correct. 

In like manner, the species of fin^ which consti^ 
tute the penalties of the British peasant's breach of 
the law, and which in England operate as lenitive 
corrections, in Ireland, thoqgh nominally fines on 
the peasant, in nine cases out of ten, operate as 
fines on the counties, and imprisonment on the 
culprits, — fines on the lands for the gaol allow- 
ance of the criminal, and outrages on the feelings 
of the society among whom his wretched family 
wander; besides their efiects in demoralizing the 
culprit,, by associating him in gaol with more 
hardened malefactors. To lower the rate of 
fines, and to extend the time for their payment 
to those, seasons of the year when the peasant 
can earn somewhat more than the purchase of 
the subsistence of his family, would do somethiug 
towards the correction of thisevil ; but the enabling 
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local magistrates to. commute fines for such, works 
as could be performed at home on iDcIemeut d^ya 
or seasons, when the labourer or his family cannot 
work out of doors,* or, with the sanction of>the 
priests,; on the. numerous holidays, which, the 
Catholic peslsant observes, (and such sanction 
cannot, 1 presume, :be withheld, from works of 
penance), would more effectually alleviate this 
evil, and embody the whole anxieties of the family, 
in deterring the individual from the commission 
of crime ; for though the punishment, in the pre* 
sent state of the law, is nominally more severe, 
many are deterred. from enforcing it by prosecu- 
tion, aware of its effects; and the, chances of 
escape from, the heavier, render the certainty of 
the lighter, punishment more effectual. ^ The .ex- 
ample afforded. to the. younger members of ;the 
family, by witnessing the punishment, would .also 
produce good effects. 

. The legislature, moreover, sometimes takes into 
consideration some general features of disagree- 
ment^ between the state of each island, and with- 
holds from Ireland the benefit of enactments 
.which. III many parts^ though not in their whole 
structure, would work benefit to that country. 



* This indulgence should, of course, be granted only in cases 
where security shalLbe given for the payment of^ the fines at 
.such future periods, ov, in default, delivering np the culprit. 

o 



Tiiusy the lam requiribg H<(2ented for bawkers in 
England do not extend to Ireland, because the 
poveltty of the consumer, and the wretched pro- 
iSfs of such trade in that country (where persons 
^e glad to work in that calling for bdre subsist- 
ence), will' not beair the tax : yet I know of few 
better expefdients to repress the earlier stages of 
crime, than requiring a licence to be taken out 
and registered by such persons (though free of 
tait), aiid instituting the most rigid and scruti- 
nizing inquiries as to the character and practice 
of those persons ; fot, the comparatively imper- 
f^t i^tate of the police^ aifid the distafste to the I&#s, 
already analyzed, xibmbine with the more abject 
^tfate of IWsH poverty ^-^he first to give greater 
facilities to the itinehifit ptHriderer, the last to 
And ^fa object of theft in trifles which are below 
iBe ndtite of British Idt-cetiy, and the cldnde^titoe 
purchase of which, and the conveyanlce of them 
tb tbefl* desfihatldfi^ ai'e tiidst commonly asso- 
ciated whh tbe distensible trade of an Irish hawket^. 
Sat this is bbt all ; for ii^ tilery stag^, particularly 
tfie earKfeis df tiirbiilenc^, thi^ class of persons 
bl^othe the di^diiiiii of secret concert and comii^u- 
nfcdtibii aiiiohg: the ill-disiioSed peasantry, as was 
manifested universally before the rebellion of 
1798. The range of each of those persons, in the 
exercise of their traffic, should be confined within 
prescribed limits; ted licences, yearly or half«- 
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yearly, should he tajcea out by fhem at sessions^ 
where they should present themselves to obtain 
or renew them in open court. 

But it is not merely in the difference of wealth 
or of public institutions, or of the state of the 
national mind, character, or civilization, that a 
bar is to be found to the indiscriminate applica«> 
tion of British law : even the different states of its 
agriculture, and habits of the cultivators of its. 
soil, must often be consulted by the man who would 
legislate for the practical benefit of Ireland. 

Thus, the general culture of green crops in 
England makes the pilfering of turnips a crime 
of little or no loss to the practical farmer, or 
of temptation to a peasantry, the value of whose 
honest labour is so much greater than the profits 
of such petty thefts: but in Ireland, agriculture 
in this respect has been kept half a century 
in the rear of England, by the inadequacy of the 
laws and the police to prevent those pilferings; 
and, however disproportionate the magnitude of 
the effect may appear to the apparent insignifi* 
cance of the cause, thousands of acres of the best 
land in Ireland, which would be allotted to the 
fattening of cattle, now exported as lean stock, are 
less valuably employed, from the impracticability 
of procuring food for them until those seasons 
when, in England, they would bring the highest 
prices. , Thus a redundance of fat stock is annually 
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poured into Dublin market in the autu rain, which 
often transfers to the slaughter-butcher or export 
merchant the fair profits of the fanner ; besides 
the vast loss of the fattening trade to Ireland, 
which would bring into that country the prite 
of a fat, instead of a store ox. But the evil 
is still more lamentably felt by that class of 
persons who are instrumentar in cauning it; for 
the . greater: portion of the agricultural employ- 
ment; which supports the women and children of 
the peasantry- in England, viz: preparing for, 
cleaning, and gathering in, green crops, is lost to 
the peasantry in Ireland,— a loss the more severe, 
because that occupation is carried on in the 
middle of summer, when they are most unem- 
ployed and most distressed. But the worst among 
all its effects, is the school opened, in evei'y field 
of turnips, for the practice of knavery in 'the 
younger part of the families of the Irish peasantry. 
It is true, to remedy this, some severe laws have 
been framed, with pecuniary penalties,— too high, 
however, as usual, for the means of such persons 
to discharge. But the best remedy would per- 
haps be found in a strict scrutiny into the 
conduct of the vendors, who form a kind of root 
market in most country towns, and who eraployj 
and purchase from, the children of the peasantry. 
These persons should also be licensed, in the 
i^ame manner as the hawkers, and should be com? 
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pelled to disclosefromivhoin they have purchased 
turnips, or other green fo6d. Here the differ- 
ence in the state of the two islands becomes appa- 
rent: for in England, where every peasant has a 
turnip garden, and every farmer can drive his 
cart of turnips into market, it would be vain as 
well as vexatious to pass such a law ; but in Ire- 
land it is quite necessary, for there, perhaps, two 
such fields are not to be found in a county, nor a 
turnip plant in any peasant's garden in the island, 
or even in many of the farmers. 

In like manner, the different state of the enclo- 
sui'es; andihe perfect fences in England,- combine 
with a better system of police to protect the farmers 
from a species of depredation of the most ordinary 
occurrence in Ireland, which produces effects the 
most ruinous to the landholder, and most lament- 
able to the morality of the lower classes : — -I mean, 
the practice of driving the cattle of one of that 
class into the fields of his neighbour clandes- 
tinely, and watching them there at night, and 
often in the open day. This trick is always 
assigned to the children of the trespasser^ and 
rears up 'a greater proportion of pilferers and 
thieves than any other evil practice I know of. 
Yet, prevalent as this offence is, no law has been 
enacted to meet it promptly, and punish it sum- 
marily and without expence : for nothing else 
than an indictment for trespass can punish the 
pffencecriminally (a process which would often cost 



more time and Booney than the rent of the field is 
vforfh); and nothing more than the m^re. value of 
tlie gra$8 proved to have been eaten can be reco« 
vered by impounding the cattle, the only inexpen- 
sive civil process which the sufferer can resort to.* 
This practice would soon be extirpated by giving 
magistrates powers to convict and punish severely 
an intentional trespass of this kind, and on its re- 
f>etjtion .adjudging the forfeiture of the cattle 
themselves. 

Numberless are the insjtances which might 
b6 adduced of equal dissimilarity between the 
lofa^'ects and means of legislation in the two 
islands; but I have confined myself to a single 
example of each. I will, however, mention one 
i'urther instance, because jt is, like the former 
one, most seductive io the children of the pea- 
^Mintry ; ^nd the best hope for Ireland lies in the 
chances of reforming the rising generation : — I 
mean the practice of gleaning. In England, the 
farmer carries his corn into his farm-yard as soon 
as dry, and then gleaning is safely permitted : 
^but in Ireland, the corn is left out in stack, in the 
'iSelds, for a considerable time after it has been 
.reaped ; and there the practice of pilfering from 
fthe slack, under pretence of gleaning, is the com- 
mon employment of many of the neighbouring 
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* iXhie , small fines^imposed by law seUlom javipupt ev«ii to 
ibe yaliie of the daiaas^e. 
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children, 'the fariiiei^ who snife^d l^a^ ntf other 
terne&y hi\t thsLt of indictment befote-metitioiiedv 
nnless he stands sentinel oret hh ctop^ and is ft>r- 
tonate enough to detect the thefl. The iy&tntft 
of entering his fields, without first obtaininglente, 
should be dntnmarily pudishaMe by a inagYgifistev 
a^ the secbnd sLnd third offence tisited with iii* 
creased jDui^ishment. fn short, every summary 
mode of meeting this and the various otbei* exer^ 
Cises of that olnndestin^ deceit, whidfa I have th^ 
deavonred to deduce from the effected of the petl^ 
code, should be adopted. 

In order to bring the laws into bett^ esteem 
with the lower orders^ I would advise that all th« 
fines levied for oi9fences in each district should be 
appropriated to a charitable loan to the iildu»* 
tribhs and de^f ving of the same district, so tbat 
soch pehioM should re^sip the benefit of the mis^ 
deeds of their convicted neighbour ; thus, at the 
satne mdmetit, \^duld be eiihibited a bottnty for 
good conduct^ and a punishment for a brei^b of 
the laws. The ute of suth money would, atone tiew, 
be traced from the culprit td the well-condu^^ted. 
Such a measure would ti^nd to make the lawi» lesis 
odious, and engage the latter class in vindicating 
their operation. 

In Ireland, it is hot a more important oflice of 
the magiigrtracy to exeeiite jastice, than to maintain 
truth. Fateehbdd is sb cdiil^tatit an ettgine of that 
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dissimulation which is so. early inculcated id the 
peasantry in Catholic districts, that it cannot b^ 
watched and counteracted with too much vigi- 
lance and vigour. But the best chance of eradi- 
cating, or, at least, diminishing the evil, is by 
abridging the opportunities of its exercise. Every 
substitute for oaths should be resorted to ;^ and 
whenever ocular, inspection, or other evidence, 
could supply the place of parole testimony, re- 
course ought to be had to it ; and this, among 
other reasons,' inducesime to recommend the: local 
arbitrators above-mentioned. . ^ 

r In no;case is perjurymore frequent, nor.viewed 
by the lower classes with less disfavour, or, rather 
with' more favour, than in the case o{ road present^ 
m^n^^i by: grand juries; i>ecause all the neighbour- 
ing farmers and labourers taste of the fruit pfrthe 
perjury: of an overseer, though the larger portion 
rewards himself: nay, they even- suppose they 
perceive, in the credulity of their own landlord, 
the ii;i/^ii/ connivance at his tenant's perjuries; 
the more so; where they find the public money so 
acquired applied to pay the rents of those tenants, 
passing at once from the treasurer's pocket to that 
of the landlord. Suspicious of the motives of Pro- 
testant gentry as the penal code has rendered 
them, they will often push their suspicion one 
jStage further, and believe their landlord wilfully 
^perjures himself >iu passing such an estimate^ 
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presentiment, or such a false accounting-a^avit : 
and here again he finds matter of nccusation 
against the partiality of the laws; for an Irish pea- 
sant never wants sagacity to make shrewd com- 
parisons ; and though bis antitheses and contra* 
distinctions, his contrasts and oppositions, may 
want elegance of diction, or grace of delivery, they 
never are deficient in pungency or pith. He is 
ever ready to observe, that if a poor man did so 
or so, he would not get ofi^so clean It is impos- 
sible to conceive so injurious an example As the 
purest grand juror is often led, by his credulity io 
others, apparently to set to the lower claaaM. 
Some remedy is certainly required for this ^evil : 
if the power of taxing for such purposes remains 
with grand jurors, some other criterion than the; 
oaths of local overseers should be resorted to. A 
general road-overseer, of a class more independ- 
ent, and in no other wise connected with the 
county, ^should be appointed, or a committee of 
impartial gentlemen, to inspect the proposed or 
executed works. I am sure, that whatever may 
be the benefit of the criterion substituted, it will 
be so much clear gain to the public purse, as well 
as to the public morality ; for no figure in arithme- 
tic is minute enough to represent the deductioa 
which the value of such an oath would present. 
Contracts for the repairs of roads, for a period 
certain, to be set by public auction, would be 



: ve^rywefyli iostead pfithe: eoaatant reeotreace to 
JQbew^tiIIlat6s.^ Thi^ .pl^^n, ^rhicb ia alreacly in 
..partial Jiisie^ will also t^nd in no small d^i^ to 
. ^pare the time of grand juries, often too short for 

the careful performanaeioftheir various duties. 
Sipiilar ^ndeavours may be made to destroy the 

moi^i^l of deceit in the labouring classes, in elu- 
. ding the performance of their daily labour, by the 
.introduction of task^work on all practicable t>cca- 
-sions. Nothing would teud more to increase the 

earnings of the peasant, or to induce him to 
.give, up his practice of overTreaching his ^m- 
.^QiS^U than a general introduction of task-teboor. 
:Mwb opposition is made to it by tbe slotfafiil 
cl#bQllCcr» but it is by degrees getting into use. 
. . .Tbe.ne;(t,.aad not fbft leairt important remedy, I 
jwould propose fotr the reformation and improve- 
OS^Oliifthe adult population, and to which I have 
4illready ofiteD alluded, is district charitable loans. ^ 



"* Charitable loans were first introduced into Ireland by 
J3km SwiftT wbo^ from his private purse, appropriated £'500» to 
ffMHbnte IB. maU snaus, by. wiij of loan, among the poorest 
claa^ of arljzans, subject tp a condition^ that if the greatest 
punctuaiity iq their repaytnent was not observed, the borrower 
should never be aided again. During the experience of a long 
series of years, no instance of want of punctuality occurred, 
ei^^ept in cases of some extraordinary fatajity. There can be 
no doubt, that this habit of punctuality which it tended to 
ihtroduce, was hot amongst the least important effects of the 
measure; and his sucsess proves its practicability. 



These would, I believe, be imfunieticftble, TFithout 
the' aid of public funds. Their effects would well * 
repay the sacrifice ; foi*, besides bettering, in the * 
most eligible manner, the condition of the poor, • 
by enabling his own exertions to contribute to ' 
his advance, — by relieving the labourer, without ' 
degrading him into the mendicant,-'— they would 
furnish the mean» of oNnilding his conduct into 
the form most desired, by making any proposed 
alterations in it conditions to his obtaining siieb^ 
aidf and giving him the strongest nHotive to acquife 
and preserve a character for good conduct. Tfre ' 
first of these effects may be exettipliified by a 
general condition, that no person who had not - 
earned a certain sum by task labour, should be ' 
relieved by loan. The latter would become li^ 
ceasary, in order to give him a chance of pro- 
curing sureties, without which 'Ub loan isbould be ' 
advanced. 

The purchase of provisions at first cost, and the 
distribution of them in loans at certain reasons of 
the year, would rescue the peasantry from^ the ' 
exorbitant extortions of thecountry retailers; and ^ 
a check might be held over the latter, to keep theiF 
profits within fair bounds, without the dangel* of ' 
suppressing the retail trade^ by havibg such stores 
always i^eady to open, in case they attempted ^a^^ • 
impositions. Trustees, composed b6th^ 6f Gatho^ - 
lie and Protestant gentry, including the loc^' 
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clergy of both religions, would, even by such an 
e:^bibition of union between the aristocracy and 
clergy of both persuasions, (for a purpose the bene? 
volence of which the suspicions x}f the peasantry 
could not misinterpret) lay the foundation of that 
confidence which the penal code and its conse- 
quences have so fatally repressed. 

A measure of great advantage to Ireland would 
also be, a general enclosure bill^ The commons 
in that country always serve as a refuge for the 
professional thief and robber, and in few cases 
are of any value to the neighbouring farmer, being 
most usually stripped of the surface to build the 
walls of their huts. It may be conjectured, that 
this measure would increase the poverty of those 
persons; but the practical) effect would be quite 
the reverse ; it would drive them from idleness to 
industry, and, wretched as are the other peasantry, 
none are half so hopelessly miserable or mischie^ 
vousasthe inhabitants of commons. But here, 
again, the expense of bills through the imperial 
parliament is quite disproportionate to the value 
of this object in Ireland. I doubt not, that a 
general enclosure bill would be attended with 
very excellent effect^, and, even by the employ* 
ment which it wopld afford to that class of per-? 
sons, among nuipbers of others, would yield more 
than the valup of the wretched hovels they inhabit, 
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tbe value of which might, howcTcr, b? secured 
to them by law. This measure would also supply, 
in many cases, the peasantry with pota toe-ground 
for two years, which is just now a great desidera- 
tum in most parts of Ireland^ 

The next remedy I shall suggest, to improve 
the condition of the peasantry, is tbe com mente- 
ment oj public worksj in order to employ them in 
the seasons of the year when other employment is 
not to be procured. Here will be objected, the 
expense of the measure, and the financial inability 
of Great Britain : but if the reasonings 1 have 
urged have any weight, they must convince my 
readers, that it is short-sighted policy, to prefer 
the increase of military and civil establishments, 
while at the same time ^ perpetuate the necessity 
for them, and exhaust the island b} civil war, to 
the measure of expending the same annual sum 
for a time, to receive it back tenfold from the 
resources of that country, improved by such 
means. 

The public works I would recommend are 
canals, of the narrowest practicable dimen- 
sions, as used in England^ leading to market- 
towns, from the interior of the country. Public 
loans of money for such purposes have already 
proved impracticable, from the diflSculty of obtain- 
ing securities of a private nature, and the 
want of public bodies similar to those with which 
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£pglap4 al^i^pjils, B^i^ijdeii,, t^ie experience of 
those eia99]^,;alr$f^4yexeqqj^ed is unfaYOurable to 
the: speculfttipn,^ This, however, seemsr greatly 
attj^bj^fable to the error which prevails id Irdaod, 
in all public works, carried on as they are on a 
scale far beyond ;her mg^ns or objects. It is in- 
creifijl)l(^ at hqw cheap a rate narrow canals fcould. 
be cut in Ireland, — pijob^bly, in many cases, not 
exceeding doubly the cost of a rqsid ; and wide 
ca;[}alsare ill applicable , to a country of so small 
capital as Ireland, the e^pencte of boats suited to 
navigate them being too gr^tt to encourage rival- 
ship ; whence it follows that monopoly often de- 
stroys the advantages that the public might derive 
from such undertakings^ I dare sa}-, that if 
offi^rs were made to the gij|^t landed proprietors, 
to iSnisb, at the public expense, canals cut by 
private individuals or companies, to a certain 
depth, in lands granted free for that purpose by 
th/f proprietors, a great deal of private money 
would be thus expended, in addition to that fur- 
nished from the pub^p purse. 

The use of procuring for agricultural produce 
a chefip and ready conveyance to market-towns, 
is an advantage at present, inuc^h preferable to 
that of bringing additional land^ by reclaiming 
it, into cultivation ; the capital of that country 
now not being adequate to continiuc incultivatiojo^ 
Japd^j^lready in cuUui:e« But a principal advan-^ 
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%8ige of i^nalliiig is the introdaction of task, or 
piece W()rk, capable of accuracy of measurenieftt, 
and also ^mpable of affording employment in 
ii^inter as well as summer. Canals are also the 
best mode of intersecting a country, to prevent free 
and secret communications among an insurg^t 
peas^ntry/affording roads dn the banks^ arid also 
facilities for the rapid movements of troops by 
water. Interest might be reserved on the sums 
expended from the public purse, in. case it should 
yield a certain rate of profit, to be first dedi^cied, 
as interest on private subscriptions,^ and this miglit 
hereafter btcoipe a source of revenue. 

A difiiculty certainly presents itself in cfpleiiiiig 
public works in disturbed district, which is com- 
'ihoa to all attempts ^Addenfy to reteove tte 
excitiug cause of poverty, and which is ekce^- 
jngly enhanced by the general sui^icixms foifttered 
by the penal code, as already tioticed. The 
peasantry will consider that they have tritimphed, 
by eompellitig an alleviation of grievances. Pkib- 
lic Works of this kind should j therefor^, be begtin 
ia the peaceable districts, or, if in those which are 
disturbed, at a lower rate of labour. Id g<eneral, 
it might bel useful to vary the rate of labottr, by a 
seale regulated according to the state of good 
order or turbulence of the districts to which the 
several labourers enpployed in siich works belongs 
•^a plan which wo61d fut^nish a bounty oil gobd 
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order, and a punishment for turbulence^ Consi- 
'dering the object for which these works are pro- 
posed, such a plan might at least be worth the 
experiment, which in principle ag^rees with that 
ori which the Peace-Preservation Act was framed ; 
the former working by bounties^ the latter by 
penalties. I do not rely on this as absolutely 
practicable, and I throw it out at hazard, rather 
as a point worth consideration, than as confident 
of its success. 

I know of no measure more likely tb bene^t 
the lower classes of farmers and peasantry, than 
licensing small stills. To comprehend all the 
benefits of this measure, requires an accurate 
practical knowledge of Ireland ; a few only I will 
point out. First, it would afibrd the farmer in 
remote pisirts of the country,^ usually the most ne- 
cessitous aiid turbulent, a ready market for bis 
corn, and that at a season of the year when he 
is most distressed. The proprietors of large 
stills never begin to buy grain till the farmers are 
forced in throngs into the market, to pay their 
Michae^l mas rent ; and then that class of distillers 
usually fix the price lower than it reasonably 
ought to be. But this is not the worst eflect ; for 
the poorer farmers, who usually, for want of 
CJEtpital, complete their sowing later than the 
wealthier landholders, are proportionably late 
with their hartests, which, for the same reason, 
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in a wet climate, is usually ill got up, and though 
their grain is fit for distilling, it is not fit fortraus« 
portation to any great distance, either by sea or land. 
Nor can it, at that season, be dried in the sheaf, so 
as to preserve it in stacks ; nor is it fit for meal : so 
that a great portion of it every year goes to waste, 
which might be thus turned to good account This 
circumstance tends, as much as any other, to in- 
duce the farmer to countenance private distilling*. 
As to the objection which may be raised, founded 
on the difficulty to revenue officers of superintend'- 
ing small stills, it does not seem unanswerable; 
if they were only permitted in certain towns, say 
two or three in each county. Certainly no other 
measure would have such efiect in suppressing 
private distillation. The class in life of the per- 
sons who would establish such still^» and their 
own local connexions, enable them to procure in- 
formation which magistrates or revenue officers 
could not be expected to obtain; and there** 
fore each of those persons would become a most 
useful sentinel over that illicit practice. The 
equaliidng the prices of coijD> in every part of 
the island, would be another advantage of th|e 
measure; fpr the parits most rejooiote, and most 
impoverished, would be moat relieved by iU It 
is evident, that, by compressing com into the 
^ape of spiritsy nine-tenths of the espence; of 
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transmitting it, whidi is the great cause of ine*- 
' quality of prices, would be removed. 

The mtschiefs of private distillation, both in 
demoralizing the peasantry, and training them to 
insurrection, are most ruinous; in fact, it is im- 
possible to conceive a better nursery for an insur- 
gent warrior, than the citadel of a private still ; 
from whence issue regular videttes, and to which 
are attached alarm-posts, and all the appurtenances 
of warfare in a besieged town . Nor is its transmis- 
sion to the retailer less instructive to fraud or en* 
couraging to deception ; and even when it reaches 
its destination, it almost certainly leads to per- 
jury, and to make perjury popular, or at least 
venial, in the opinions of the peasantry. No gain 
to the revenue, from the monopoly of larger stills, 
can for ai moment counterbalance the destructioti 
to morals, and the increase of financial expendi-^ 
ture in repressing the tumults and ruin that this 
practice brings on Ireland : but I will venture to 
say, that no loss of revenue, but the reverse, 
would be the result. 

The enormous fortunes which all the Irish dis- 
tillers make, in so rapid a period, is a sufficient 
proof of the monopoly which presses down the 
-^agriculturist in Ireland, and always presses Inost 
heavily on the poorest* 

^ I proceed next to consider the fittest plan fof 
the education 0/ the Irish peasantry. This gene- 
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ral hiead of education may be diridefd into thn^ 
branches: — 1st. Religious education ; 2dly. Lite- 
rary edncatton; andySdly. What I will terra prac- 
tical education, by which I mean the illnstration 
of the use of rules and maxims,' as taught in 
schools, by reducing them to priacHce. 

On the subject of the religions education of the 
Catholic peasantry, a difference of opinion unfor- 
tunately exists among the upper classes, on whdst^ 
co-operation so much of the success of any systdn 
of religion depends. Some would forbid the use 
of the Bible in schools, except accompanied by 
the Catholic exposition of controverted passages; 
others would introduce it without note or com- 
jnent, contrary to the opinion of the Catholic 
clergy ; and a third party (the Ultras, as they may 
be termed) would present it to Catholic children 
with Protestant expositionts. Were 1 driven to 
choose between these alternatives, I would not 
hesitate-to choose the first; for lam persuaded, 
it would have been as easy for the Marquis 
W^ellesley in India to introduce animal food into 
an Uindostanee repast, as to teach any religious 
doctrfne to the Catholic peasantry, in opposition 
to the discipline of their own church. An aban- 
doned hypocrite, it is true, may be made of on^; 
of that class; but a sincere convert to any other 
doctrine cannot be obtained by any such measure. 
But I do not think I am driven to; either ake, 
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iiatiire; for I am sure, were a meeting of rational 
men of all persuasions, who would become pa- 
iwnn df rach a system, convened^ it would be no 
difficult matter to point out abundance of matter, 
as well from the Old as the New Testament, ini- 
eluding the evidences of Christianity, in which 
all agree, and which either require no comment, 
or admit of no second interpretation . From these 
might be formed an ample elementary course, 
without touching upon doctrinal or controversiail 
p^sages, which may be left to the pastors of their 
several sects to expound each in his own way. 
Few passages of the Sermon on the Mount could 
become the subject of polemic discussion ; and I 



do verily believe, that tho^^ which are made the 
Sfiiiject of such cotftroverSy are not more valu- 
able, but on that account rather less so, than the 
elearly comprehensible parts; and certainly they 
are less^ fitted for childhood. 

But although no part of the Bible were mtro- 
duced into such-schools, yet surely much isdone to- 
wards the preparatory part of religious education, 
by teaching to read and write, and introducing a 
g)ood system of morality. By these means the 
task of the religious pastor is much lightened, 
and the heart and the reasoning powers rendered 
ixtuch more accessible to the approach of his 
id^uctidds. 

Whetiber iu^ the shape of religious or mefei 
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moral instruction, all passages sfaenld be selaeti- 
ed, and impressed upon the minds of the chU- 
dren, which may tend to counteract the disi^wn^ 
lation, illibefality, and deceit, introduced by the 
penal code. To enforce truth and> plain-dealing, 
and conciliatory liberality and philanthropy, by 
precept, and to exemplify their advantdge^ frotki 
the page of histery, real or fabulouti, otlght^tb 
be the first objects in educating the childr^ of 
Catholic peasantry; and tracts should^ be oaris- 
f ully compiled for that purpose. 
. As to the literal^ education useful foi^ a pe^ 
sant, it may be confined to reading, writing, and 
the parts of arithmetic in ordinary nut;/PAt a 
great deal more will depend on a close att^nti^ 
to the third branch to which 1 hate allud«di iHSAtl 
could be obtained by puling their literaiy re^ 
searches onwards into the more abstirui^ partis of 
that science. 

This latter branch is Wo mucb hegler^t^^d id 
every speciesi of education', and of ev^ry ^ktfitt of 
society in keland ; and yet thfcre iS' Bto peo^to 
who, from natural volatility, and levity of cha- 
racter, or from acquired and deep-rooted habits, 
require it* so much. The scientific education^ 
adopted in Dublin College itself labotirs uttdi^ 
this diefect ; and though the course of reading is 
profound and erudite, yet the application of it to 
practice is less understood than in* tattti^ other 
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seintnaries,' where the range of scietitific learning 
18 iauch more narrow. With the peasantry, the 
want of systematic order requires every correc- 
tive; and as this defect takes root among them 
at a very early age, it requires to be counter- 
acted by education proportionably early. Next 
to a want of a good system of morality^ ranks the 
want of syistematic order, punctuality, and metho- 
dized arrangement, among the poor. This defect 
is usually corrected by a great increase in the 
value of labour in countries in an advanced state 
of civilization ; but it may be much promoted, or, 
indeed, receive its birth, from the application 
of maxims to practice in the course of early edu- 
cation. Two instances of those defects are very 
prominent, among the many that are discoverable 
in; the Irish peasantry — the want of an apt divi- 
sion of labour,* and the ignorance of the value of 
small portions of time, and, I may add, of money.' 
Arithmcitical calculations exercised by the chil- 
dren, and well pointed to those objects, may. be re- 
siorted to with effect : f but without the introduction 
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* It is common to observe the man doing the work of the 
woman or child, and vice versd; and, for want of previous pre* 
paration and arrangement, as much time is often' lost in piMis« 
ing and repassing to and from the different branches of work» 
as is occupied in actual labour. 

^ The^ use of impressing general maxims, by a calclila- 
tiour^f Ihisi^fcind^ might foe exemplified by the con^puttr 
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of works generally in schook, the practical illus* 
tration tvill be still wanted. It is not easy to 
devise works fit for male children to practise at 
schools, without requiring too much time to learn-, 
or too much expense in teaching. It is therefore 
necessary for that purpose to choose manufactures^ 
the learning of which is of easy acquirement, the 
raw material of which is inexpensive, and the use of 
which is general and applicable even to the pea- 
sant's cottage. The advantage of a judicious 
division of labour, as well as of cleanliness, nday 
be exemplified in almost any manufacture. The 
value of small portions of time may also be sug- 
^sted by arithmetical calculations of the total 
yearly amount of diurnal fragments ; but it may be 
most usefully exemplified in their practical , em- 
ployitients. The art of passing rapidly from pne 
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tion of the oet produce of the ramblings of the father or 
brother of a pupil in his latst trip to Engtaody — and again caV- 
ciilating what daify earnings at home, at any of the works 
taught at school, would have equalled in amount the produce 
of that»trip. The result in all instances, I have good reason to 
believe, would make sixpence a day earned at home more p)r6- 
fitable, and in many, threepence; for one- third, at least, of the 
period of this annual migration, is employed in mai^hing and 
countermarching to and from th^ working counties in England^ 
during which period* the labourer is to be supported in idle- 
ikejBs ; which, with the expense of each voyage by sea, and of 
mlirchirig ffom and to remote parts of Ireland, seldom leaves 
him, as clear profit, more than one o,r two pounds, as the pro- 
ceeds of three months emig|ratioii. 
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8p6cie[s of occupatioii to anotber, witliout that 
i^lecbasm whiob sepairates tjbe foregoing from 
tbe succeeding employment of an Irish mauufao 
twrer or labourer, can also be inculcated by similar 
practice. The inertness of the disposition of an 
Iii^iltm^n, and his inability to appreciate the value 
of time (occasioned, as already observed, by the 
cheapness of labour), will always leave a wide 
vacuum, particularly if the near approach of Sun- 
day or an holiday furnishes an additional excuse 
for indulgiug in this propensity. To the success 
of inculcating this practical education, nothing 
would more conduce, than intere^ing the country 
schoolmasters in its adoption, by proportioning 
tbeirrprofits to its success. Pri2;es also njdght use- 
futiy be given j for the best essay on such subjects 
written by a schoolmaster of a given district; for 
the peasantry of that district would pay more atten- 
tion to such a tract, however defective in style, than 
to the projducticrns of Adam Smith himself. The 
advantage also of instructing the teacher himself, 
by his reflections on the subject, could be best 
attained in this way. 

The species of employment, however, which 
would be most useful in schools Of this kind, 
would be a miniature system of husbandry. This 
might be ejSiected in the follo\ifiog manner, at 
liftlie or no expense. If the endowment of a plot 
of ground could not be obtained^ thci parents of 
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t^ach child might be charged for his education 
Ihe usual rates of the country, instead of ndtaii* 
tially enjoying a free school : with this the rent 
of a field might be paid, and a certain stnall 
portion be allotted to each boy to cultivate, prin* 
cipally with green crops and potatoes, as afford*- 
ing practice at all seasons ; a regular diary to be 
kept, as a journal of the hours and kinds of 
labour, quantity of seed, &c. ; the produce sent 
to market, accompanied by the grower himself; 
the father reimbursed his expenses ; and the ba«- 
lance given to the child. 

I have rarely known a peasant boy, or farmer's 
son, who evinced an early taste for embellishing 
the cottage in which he was reared, or its garden, 
that failed of becoming a successful farmer or 
expert labourer ; and this taste is of easy acquire- 
ment, in the manner I have proposed. I am also 
convinced, that the earlier a peasant's child is 
taught to acquire money, paid at once into his own 
hand, for the produce of his own labour, as in this 
case, (however trifling the amount), the better 
chance there is of his industrious exertions in life^ 
and the less dangerous the period between boyhood 
and manhood is likely to prove. 

A most important lesson might also be taught, 
and one which is more wanted in Ireland than 
in any other country, namely, that the extent 
of farms ought to be limited to what the means 
of the tenantry can well cultivate. It might 

R 
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be well proved, from calculations on that scale^ 
that the substitution of double labour for double 
the portion of land (involving double rent, double 
taxes, and double expenses of fencing and 
attending), would yield an equal quantity of 
agricultural produce ; and that consequently the 
sale of only a smaller portion would be compul* 
sory at the periods of gale days, and the best 
markets might be selected for the surplus ; — an 
advantage which the Irish well know how to 
appreciate. This might be exemplified, by giving 
one boy a greater portion of garden than his 
rival, and beyond what his diurnal labour (con- 
fined to a very small portion of time, say, half an 
hour each day) could well culti^^te. The portion 
of time allotted frotii their literary education to 
this miniature husbandry, ought to be very small, 
for the very purpose of exemplifying the use 
of such portions; and it should be allotted as 
the time of comparative recreation, in order to 
give them a favourable disposition to industry. 
Accuracy of calculations would beget accuracy 
and minuteness in their own verbal accounts of 
their operations; and this habit of circumstantial 
exactness is not the least faithful ally of habitual 
veracity. 

Much, in all these attempts, would depend 
on the selection of the schoolmaster; and in 
this, as in most other cases, (with a people whom 
the penal code has rendered so suspicious), the 
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|>rejudices of the peasantry have been too much 
overlooked. The selection ought to be made of 
a person vrell connected by family ties in the dis- 
trict, or long established in the village esteem, 
instead of some English, Scotch, or metropolitan 
pedant, usually a bigoted Protestant. 

The marking down, in the books of landlords or 
agents, the names of such boys as had distinguished 
themselves, in order to give them further encou- 
ragement, if they deserved it, when they grew up, 
would have its weight; and among those land- 
lords, who would materially benefit by the success 
pf such a plan of practical education of their 
tenantry, it might be a measure partaking as 
much of prudence as liberality, to allot portions 
of some well-known field, of high character for 
fertility, to be given to the successful candidate in 
each year, when he attained his age, at a stated 
rent, below the usual rate, provided he acquired 
by industry in the mean time, say, half or a quarter 
of a year's rent. This temptation would probably 
insure his attainment of this object; and a few 
instances of practical success in after life, result- 
ing from an early effort to distinguish themselves 
in industry and methodized system, would have 
incredible weight with the lower classes. 

To every plan, however, of education, whether 
theoretic or practical, the alliance of the Catholic 
clergy is almost indispensable, and I believe 
always, if fairly sought foV, attainable. Nothing 
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could add more to general conciliation, than the 
union of Protestant and Catholic pastors in sup-« 
port of these or any measures of education. 

There is one mode in which a temporary ad-» 
yance of public money might be made in aid of 
the Irish agriculturist with perfect safety, and 
with the greatest benefit;^ — I mean an issue of 
money to the treasurers of counties at the sum- 
mer assizes, sufficient to pay the amount of tlie 
county charges, and also an issue of money in the 
early part of June, for the purpose of advancing 
to contractors and overseers, on the terms which I 
shall presently state: these sums to be reimbursed 
by the counties in the December following. 

As the law permits presentments for roads to be 
made only at the spring assizes (except in spe-i 
cial cases), it follows that the great burden of coun-r 
ty and baronial taxes becomes payable a few weeks 
previous to the summer assizes ; for as it is very 
inexpedient to leave money in the hands of local 
collectors, the warrants which authorize them to 
act are not issued very long previous to that period. 
The effect of this system is, to levy this tax in the 
month of July, at the very period when the farm- 
ers and peasantry are most distressed, and when 
the former is obliged to provide for the expenses 
of harvest, and when he rarely has corn to sell, 
and more rarely stock fatted for market. It is in-^ 
credible what relief would arise to those farmers 
and peasants who want aid, from an extension of>he 
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time of payment from July till November or De« 
cember in each year. Many of them are driven 
to the necessity of a premature sale of their stock, 
by which an addition in effect of fifty per cent, to 
the tax often accrues. 

The advance to contractors and overseers of 
roads would not be less useful. The road over-r 
seers in Ireland never disburse money to the 
labourers and others employed in public works* 
The practice is, to obtain tliem credit with 
some shopkeeper for provisions, on the pro^ 
mise of the former to discharge the debt out of the 
proceeds of the presentment, the amount of which 
he is to receive at the assizes, on an approved affida^ 
vit of the completion of the wwk. The extortions 
of these dealers would scarcely be credited by my 
English reader. Such is the want of capital, and 
of course of rivalship, in that country, that forty 
per cent, is no uncommon profit in such cases ; 
and it often happens that the overseer is in colv 
lusion with this purveyor, and as the selection 
of labourers rests with the overseer, they dare 
not object to the terms exacted by his ally. It 
is thus that one great public object, and that 
which forms the best consolation to those who are 
burdened with the tax, is frustrated ; more than a 
third, sometimes one half, of the money so raised 
often falling into the pockets of overseers and 
their associates in fraud. This would fa^ obviated, 
by requiring the overseers to pay. in cash^ 
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weekly, the persons employed by them, during 
the early part of the works; and, after they 
had performed a part, say one-fourth, and paid 
one-fourth or one-sixth of the money, they might 
be allowed, on affidavit of that fact, and of their 
laving made such payment, to draw the amount so 
disbursed from the treasurer, and so on till the 
work was completed : but no money should in 
any case be paid to an overseer, except upon an 
affidavit of such regular payments to the persons 
employed by him. . 

These advances by the treasurer should only 
be made in June pr July, in order to insure the 
employment of the poor in these months, the 
most distressing to the peasantry. Indeed, this 
is so important an object, that it would be very 
useful to have a period appointed, at a meeting 
of the neighbouring magistrates, for the expendi- 
ture of all public money of this kind. The 
period when most distress is felt by the poor 
varies much in Ireland, and usually depends upon 
the state of the weather in spring, which deter- 
mines the duration of potatoe planting : between 
that period and the hay harvest the poor are most 
in want. Overseers, however, frequently employ 
their own families in doing public works at other 
seasons as well as that period ; and thus the bene- 
fit of liJuch expenditure is lost to the poor. In 
cases of Sipdden emergencies, an act now in force 
enables tn^gistrates to authorize the e^pendi- 
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ture of a limited sum ; and on the same principle, 
under such authority, in cases of pressing emer- 
gency, permission might be granted to execute 
the works, or some of them, at earlier or later 
periods than those appointed as above. Security 
might %r required for the due completion of the 
work ; and even the neighbouring gentry, who 
patronize the poorer tenants, would, I dare say, 
be induced to pledge themselves to that effect, 
which is very different from that of securing the 
payment of money. I think, §ven without secu- 
rity of any kind, the money might be advanced, 
on a memorial to the treasurer,, signed by a majo- 
rity of the landholders, and on condition, that if 
the work was not executed, and the expenditure 
accounted for in the usual manner, the sum neces. 
sary to complete it should be levied, together 
with the amount of tiie money so advanced; — a 
condition which would make it the interest of all 
to have the work properly executed. 

Should this plan not appear practicable, I 
would recommend a list of the prices of provi- 
sions supplied to the labourers through the inter- 
vention of the overseer, with the dates annexed, 
to be added to every accounting aflSdavit, as I 
doubt not that the dread of exposure might cor- 
rect the evil, or, if not, the exposure would pro- 
bably lead to some remedy for it. 
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Having already enumerated many of the points 
of dissimilarity between the state of agriculture 
of the two islands, it remains yet to consider, 
how the agricultntral interests of each may clash 
or accord with those of the other. 

But, here, I must enter a preliminary protest 
against an insinuation which has been thrown 
out, or, rather, erroneously believed to have been 
thrown out, that the free import of corn from 
Ireland into Britain could be checked, without a 
manifest breach of the articles of Union : so that> 
whether their interests clash or coincide, Ireland 
enjoys no favour in the exercise of that right, nor 
can England contract its exercise. 

But, on the whole, I trust it will appear, that 
England, through her manufactures and other 
channels, receives so great a remuneration from 
Ireland, that her agriculturists themselves are little 
injured by the connection. I do not niean to say^ 
if the same quantity of corn were imported froni 
Dantzic, that, notwithstanding the demand there 
opened for our manufactures, the British agri- 
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culturist would not be a severe sufferer, by Buch 
a trade with that port. But the two cases differ 
ID tbiSy — ^that the foreign agricultural proprietor 
(say, nobleman), when he receives British money 
for his cprn, lays out perhaps a small portion of 
it in British manufactures, and as much, if not 
more of it, in foreign manufactures ; and there 
his reciprocal intercourse with England, as a 
consumer, ends ; whatever he can spare for lux- 
uries or pleasures he spends on the continent; 
his excursions of pleasure are to Paris, or Vienna, 
or Hamburgh, or Italy ; his expenditure on the 
education of his family, and all other disburse- 
ments, on the continent : whereas the Irish gen- 
try, receiving rents through the export of corn, 
to whatever country, not only are coniumers of 
British manufactures, and almost exclusively, 
but whatever redundant means they possess are 
usually devoted to a residence for part of the 
year in England, where a great proportion of 
their families are educated. The mere amount 
of British ^capital paid for Irish corn, in many 
eases, not only serves to enable the Irish to return 
that sum back to England, but to expend there 
a very considerable proportion of their incomes 
derived from other sources. 
. Suppose, for example, that the ports were 
now opened to foreign corn, England could only 
expect, as the effect of this trade, to share in the 

s 
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expenditure on British manufactures of that suih 
which forms the increase in price J^etween the 
foreign corn-market at this time, and the market- 
price of foreign corn advanced by British de- 
mand for it. For it is obvious, that no greater 
incentive would then be applied than now for 
the expenditure in our manufactures^ of the 
amount which the foreign agriculturist now re- 
ceives in his honrie markets, and which he can 
now as well as then so employ, if he wishes it. 
^ You add, perhaps, fifteen percent, to his income; 
and it is with that surplus alone you can ex- 
pect him, in return, to purchase an increase of 
British manufacttires. But when you add fifteen 
per cent, to the income .of an Irish gentleman, 
you often enable and encourage him to spend in 
Britain fifty per cent, of his income, and consider^ 
ably more on British manufactures than you could 
chance to share in the consumption of a foreigner. 
These effects are, it is true, not very obvious to 
the agriculturist; but it is impossible to visit 
the watering-places of England in summer, or 
London or Bath in winter, without being struck 
with the enormous amount of Irish money which 
is thrown into circulation in England. Add to 
this, the immense revenues which many persons; 
permanent absentees, and some English corporate 
bodies, derive from Ireland. 
I have hitherto taken the case of England buy- 
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lug the surplus coro now iti gtore on the con- 
tinent ; but I will next consider the. case of Eng- 
land as a regular customer tp the foreign grower. 
It requires no small skill. in theoretic calculation, 
in such a case^ to decide, that the increas^ con- 
sumption of manufactures will eMMly measure 
the amount in value of the supply of foreign 
corn ; and it requires no less subtleness of logic 
in the political economist to persuade us, that the 
evil effects to the British farmer, of this iricri^ased 
supply, will be counteracted by the increased 
demand for corn to supply the luxuries of life 
which the foreign trade will create. It seems more 
reasonable to conclude, that the same foreign 
sack which yields materials for the puddings, will 
supply the ingredients for the bread of a me- 
chanic ; and that a country which ^p teems with 
corn, that, in years of general abundance, it 
leaves *' the finest crops in Europe to rot upon 
the ground,^'* notwithstanding the low price of 
labour there, will, in average years, be able to 
undersell the grower in Britain, who pays taxes, 
poor's rates, and labour^ though he were Jbimself 
the inheritor of the soil whieh produces it, more 
particularly when the expected counter- trade has 
lowered the freight of imported corn ; and there- 
fore the effect of the increased consumption of the 



* Sec the Marquis of Londonderry's SpeecU on Agricultural 
Distress. 
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meitiufacturer would be, to bring more continental 
land into cultiyation, — ^not to increase the British 
price of produce, but to dislodge Irish or British 
com altogether from its station in the home 
market, and leave the soil of England waste. 
Suppose hattn million of acres in Ireland dis- 
placed from cultivation by half a million of acres 
on the continent, then a material question with 
the manufacturer will be, whether a greater por-' 
tion of the price of the produce of the foreign 
acres in cultivation, or of the Irish acres in culti- 
va'tion, will come back to England, as the pur- 
chase of his manufactures? To judge of this,' 
we must consider to what purposes every part of 
the price of the corn grown on each acre is likely 
to be applied. The amount received by the 
grower, for his corn sold, is divisible into three 
parts: first, for the costs of cultivation, that is, 
the subsistence, clothes, tools, &c. of the labourer 
ilnd his family ; secondly, for the support of the 
iiirmer and hisfatnily (if any farmer intervenes); 
and, thirdly, for the rent of the land. Of the two 
former portions, little can return to England from 
the continent, — much from Ireland. The foreign 
labourer wears the leather of Russia, the linen of 
Silesia ; the tools he works with are all foreign ; 
and his clothes, and most of those of his &mily, 
cannot be expected to be English. It is true, 
the money which a foreign landlord receives 
from England, and expends at home, may, after 
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it gets into general circulation, at last be expend* 
ed in British manufactures; but I am apt to 
think, if you pursued the adventures of every 
British guinea, after it escapes from the foreign 
land-owner's pocket, you weuld not havei a bet-- 
ter chance of tracing it to £nglan4« The Irish 
labourer wears, in most cases, the leather of 
England ; the sickle and scythe, and the spade,, 
he works with, and even his knife, are English ; 
the cotton dress of his wife and children — at 
least their Sunday dress, English. The farmers, 
in addition, dress all the females of their families 
in British manufactures ; their own Sunday clothes 
are of British fabric; all the iron and steel for 
their carts, ploughs, horses, &c. British ; much of 
the harness, of British leather ; their dairy uten« 
sils, and some of their furniture (such as the 
culinary part, for instance, often British. Where 
there are middle-men, their consumption is still 
more British. The remaining portion is the 
landlord's rent, already noticed. 

It is, therefore, through a variety of channels 
that the agriculturist of Britain derives benefit 
from the free trade of corn with Ireland ; though I 
do not mean to say, that, at particular periods of 
great redundance, he may not be injured : but I 
do not hesitate to affirm, that, upon an average of 
a given number of years, the benefit nearly ba- 
lances the ill efiects, more particularly if we take 
into account the chances which would open the 
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ports to foreign instead. of Irisbcorp, if a free 
trade to Ireland did not protect the British agri- 
Goltorist againrt that casaalty. 
> Tb^A how stands the account between the Irish 
agricciltiirtst and the British manufacturer? I 
believe this ^(Hestion is ver; imperfectly under*? 
stood at this day, in either country ; but, as far as 
I have been enabled to examine the exports and 
imports between England and. Dublin and other 
partsof the Irish coast, I am fully borne out in the 
assertion, that the increased exports of corn from 
Ireland into. Britain has not exceeded the pro- 
portidn which would have taken place,, in ordi- 
nary years, in her imports of British Qianu<- 
facturesi, had not the duties on the latter prohi- 
bited the free consumption of them. I draw this 
conclusion from the rate of her consumption of 
those 'which have not been overloaded with duty. 
But the observations alres^dy made will serve to 
point out hoiw inadequate' the returns of Irish 
imports are to represent the actual consumption 
of British manufactures by the Irish, and how 
much they consume in England herself. I for- 
bear to annex the documents to which I allude, 
because an order of the House of Commons has 
now called for more authentic and detailed, and 
probably more exact returns, than I have been 
able to collect. 

« 

Were Ireland a French colony, and interdicted 
fndm tl|e use of British manufactures, the manu- 
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facturer of England would estiittflite the trade 
with her as it deserves to be valued. I cannot, 
for my own part, see what argument ap)>lies to 
an interchange of free trade in com betweeli 
this country and the continent, which does not 
apply to the same trade with Ireland ; but 1 can 
see many such additional inducements, as I have 
already suggested, to prefer that tr^de with 
Ireland. The foreigner says to Britain, " I have 
no money to trade with you ; — supply me with 
money, and I will buy your manufactures." S(> 
say the Irish, and so they act. If, then, the 
money in either case is returned to Britain iti 
the mouths of her sacks, it matters not, so far 
as that inere advantage operate^, from which 
country she draws her corn; biit an hundred 
other advantages, affecting all and every class 
in Britain, ought to decide in favour of a trade 
with Ireland. ^ 

Nor is it the least among these advantages^ 
that, by that trade, Ireland is deterred from 
producing and consuming her own manufac-^ 
tures; for there can be little doubt, that if she 
were driven to pr6duce for herself, she would 
Boon find out the means of producing for foreign 
markets, at a price lower than Britain, with the 
aid of all her machinery, could compete with. For 
if the export trade in corn received such a cheeky 
as to throw out of employment so vast a popu- 
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laM^ni-^if public tumult would permit it,- 
. people who can live on potatoes and water, at the 
price at which such food as potatoes, in the sup- 
pbsed case, would sell, would possess manufac- 
turing advantages which no other country in 
Europe, having such harbours (open as they are 
to the Atlantic), possess. 

I do not hastily deliver the opinion, that if 
Ireland could escape tumult and famine in the 
struggle that would eusqe on a stoppage of the 
export trade of corn, such a measure would lay 
the foundation of her future greatness, as a ma- 
nufacturing country, provided the barriers al- 
ready noticed were removed. I also believe 
that England has been led much to overrate 
the advantage of a foreign mart for her manu- 
factures in time of peace, and in the present 
state of her taxation. She has been led into this 
error by the advantages she has always derived 
from the sudden opening of a new market ; but 
she has rarely been left long enough in posses- 
sion of it, to measure her lance with her rivals 
in a lengthened combat. Her machinery will 
always enable her to rush into such a market, 
and sweep away the first-fruits; but when a re- 
gular demand comes to be established, a regular 
supply will find its way to meet the demand, 
froni whatever quarter it can be procured at the 
cheapestrate. The comparatively luxurious ha- 
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bits of the English, and their taxes, combine to 
raise the barrier; as is manifest in the increased 
use of American shipping, which is now rapidly 
engrossing oar carrying trade, in consequence of 
the frugal fare on which their seamen subsist. 
The novelty of the privilege of obtaining Briti3h 
manufactures also operates for a time, whenever 
a new market is opened, to produce an artificia,L 

demand. 

If a free trade in corn purchased for England a 

free trade for all her manufactures, allowing a 
similar trade to other countries in return, some 
argument might be maintained, howeyer pro- 
blematical the result might be; but it is mani- 
fest, that such a measure would meet with the 
approbation of no party ; and, with the present 
reciprocal restrictions, I cannot doubt . the eligi^ 
bility of preferring the encouragement of Ireland, 
whether as economical to the finance, or bene- 
ficial to the manufactures of Britain. 

It is also plain, that, besides the manufacturers 
of the particular country we trade i^ith, other 
rivals from all the continental markets will be 
found to compete with England ; but in Ireland 
she has no rival, but Ireland herself. Besides^ 
England, in her manufacturing rivalship, has no 
opponent more formidable, than British taxation ; 
and I cannot too often point to the connection 
between (he depression of Ireland and the taxa^ 
tion of England. 
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There are also other reasons, most powerful, to 
determine England in favour of this trade with 
Ireland, arising from the consideration of her 
commercial exchanges. The first object of Eng* 
land always must, on this subject, be, to prevent 
an unfavourable exchange ; and whatever may be 
the fluctuations of foreign exchanges, or their 
effects arising A'om temporary or permanent 
causes, she has always a security against that evil 
in the immense draiin of absentees' estates, which 
would counteract the effects of her imports of Irish 
com ; whereas, when causes probably much con-* 
nected with temporary financial operations cease, 
she will find the drain from England by her own 
absentees operate very powerfully in creating an 
unfavourable exchange with the continent. Again, 
if the opposite extreme, viz. a balance of trade too 
greatly in favour of England, by lowering foreign 
prices, is likely to interdict the sale, in foreign 
markets, of our manufaclnres, — and still further, if 
that efiect is produced or increased, as some sup- 
pose, by the difference of real value in the cur-, 
rency of the two countries, and the want of a 
sufficient proportion of metallic medium,* — these 
«vils will be in a great measure obviated, in Ire- 



* The absorption, in the currency of the creditor country, of 
the metals transported from the debtor country, is supposed to 
frnstrate the ordinary effect of such a transfer in restoring the 
esLchange. 
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land, by the fixed ratio between tfa^ tnetallic 
currency of both islands, and the constant and 
familiar intercourse between them, which dimi- 
nishes the expense of transportation of that <^qr- 
rent coin necessary to restore the balance. This 
is also more easily preserved equable, by judicious 
arrangements, since the consolidation of the 
exchequers. There is therefore every reason to 
fiuppose^ that, however favourable at any given 
period may be th^ continental exchanges, the 
safest country, in the average of many years, for 
large supplies of com, so far as commercial ex<- 
changes are taken into account, is Ireland. Indeed, 
the same reason, wluch has always, as Sir Josiah 
Childe attests, deprived her of the advantages of 
her great export trade, must confer advantages, 
though not perhaps fully corresponding, on Great 
Britain ; for it is the peculiarity of the drain of 
absentee resources from Ireland, that that drain 
£rst serves to create an exchange favourable, or 
to diminish an exchange unfavourable to the 
English trader, and then to form a fund at the 
British side of the channel to be expended in the 
purchase of British manufactures. But it operates 
still further in favour of a cheap supply of food to 
Britain ; for such is the connection between ab** 
sentees' revenues and the middle tenantry, who 
have usually good interests intervening between 
the land-owners and cultivators, that, even was 
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corn to continue at a rate below a remuneratinsr 
price, yet that class of men must produce it, in 
order to preserve tbeir interests, even though out 
of their capital they should be compelled for many 
years todisbursethedifference between theexpense 
of its production and the price obtained for it: and 
this serves as a powerful motive for the British 
land-owner to make every effort to draw forward 
the resources of Ireland, through all possible chan- 
nels; for while such a state of things exists, it is 
in vain to suppose that Ireland will not be com. 
pelted to undersell England. To exemplify this 
argument by a familiar instance :—*Suppose an 
^ English parish, from which is drawn the supply of 
some single market, is tenanted by four farmers, 
three of whom are sufficiently opulent to keep 
their corn to the best seasons for its sale, and that 
the fourth is in the situation of one of those mid- 
die tenants, and compelled to pay his rent at par- 
ticular times, his necessities will fix the price of 
that market, and the best relief that could be 
afforded to the other three would be that which 
would render the pressure of that necessity 
lighter on the fourth. Add to this, that the same 
pressure drives the Irish farmer to the use of pota- 
toes only, which of course leaves much corn un- 
consumed in Ireland, which would, in better 
times, have supported his family; and also the 
effect, that I have already explained, as the result 
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in Ireland of that pressure, in converting grass 
land to tillage; and it will appear manifest that no 
object can be more important to the British land- 
owner, than to further those resources which 
would enable Ireland to continue (as her own 
interests, bad she the means, would prompt her to 
do) a feeding, instead of a tillage country. This 
cannot be effected without restoring confidence, 
and the consequence— a free circulation of capital. 
To effect this, much more is required than the 
mere restoration of tranquillity. 

These considerations lead me to think, not only 
that Britain has undervalued her trade with Ire- 
land, but her own home market, in a very erro- 
neous degree ; and to doubt much, whether, if a 
just equilibrium was restored between the agri- 
culture and manufactures of the empire, the com- 
parative value of foreign trade, under the disad- 
vantages we have to encounter, and the increasing 
skill and system of our rivals, would be found 
what it now appears in the eyes of the manufac- 
turer and merchant. 

Upon the whole, then, it is well worth consider- 
ing, whether, if it were left within the power of 
Britain, it would not be an experiment attended 
with fearful risk, to throw a million of persons 
in Ireland out of bread, destroy the British trade 
with that island, and entail on the manufactures 
pf England, exported to all parts of the world, the 
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additional taxes which the enormous expense of 
quelling that million would entail upon the 
country. 

I might have added, that the reduction of fr^sight 
of manufactured goods, arising from the counter- 
trade of corn, more favourably operates in the 
export trade of Britain with thai part of Ireland 
which has principally yielded the increased supply 
of corn in latter years, than the same trade ij^ith 
the continent could do : for the wine trade must 
always keep down freights of exports in the trade 
with the latter to many parts of the continent ; but 
there is little trading intercourse with th^ west or 
south of Ireland, except through corn ; and until 
that trade was established, the British manufac- 
tures, besides freight and heavy harbour expenses 
in Dublin, had to encounter an expense of land* 
carriage at the rate of six or seven shillings per 
cwt. : besides, it is the corn trade with Dublin her- 
self that cheapens the freight of British manufac- 
tures to that port, the trade in British coals having 
an opposite tendency. 

It belongs to this part of the subject to notice an 
error into which ignorance of the various pro- 
cesses by which, and classes by whom, corn is 
raised in Ireland, has led many of our senators^ 
and, among others, a ministerial peer in the 
Upper House,-~vt2. that the last Corn Bill has 
had'the effect of encouraging an increai^d growth 
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of corn in Ireland, and brought iftdditional land 
there into cultivation. The error of such a con- 
clusion might have been exposed by the well- 
known fact, that the price of corn has been con- 
stantly falling in Ireland, and even in a greater 
degree than in England, ever since the passing 
of that act, with the exception of a few weeks, too 
recent to have become the cause of the production 
of the grain which now inundates the markets. 
The persons who, for the most part, raise com from 
the soil in Ireland, scarcely know that such an act 
exists : the only criterion which guides their spe- 
eolations, is the state of the corn market. The 
men who Would speculate upon such grounds 
are the merchants ; and if they did so, in a de- 
gree beyond what the surplus corn warranted at 
the old prices, a rise in prices would have taken 
place.- This effect the Irish agriculturist well 
understands, from experience; and therefore 
when the price given by the merchant declines, 
he naturally infers, that the encouragement given 
to agriculture declines with it. If he looks be- 
yond that criterion, it is always to the stores of 
the merchant: if he finds them well stocked, be is 
apt to luiticipate a rise in prices ; but if be finds 
the merchant cautious of holding over corn, he 
concludes that the following year is likely to be 
unfavourable to the grower. Now, it is a well- 
known fact, that the great merchants, for the 
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kst two years, bftve been uncoinmonly cautious^ 
of keeping evjen the usual stock held over by 
them in former years. Therefore, so far from 
such a state of things as the last years have 
exhibited having drawn more lands into cultiva- 
tion in Ireland, or encouraged the farmers there 
to raise more corn, its operation was directly 
the reverse; tracts of even average lands have 
been thrown out of cultivation, and immense 
tracts of poor land& 

That, in this state of things, an increase of the 
exports of corn from that country should take 
place;, and to a great amount, may appear strange 
to my English reader, only because he is ignorant 
of the various processes resorted to in Ireland for 
the production of corn, by a ruined tenantry, in 
their last struggles to sustain themselves, — pro- 
cesses which are not only unpractised in England, 
but are carried on in Ireland through the agency 
of a class of men who, in England, would, in 
similar circumstances, become inhabitants of the 
workhouses. In Ireland, when a farmer, on the 
brink of ruin, becomes unable to stock, or even 
cultivate his land, he lets it to the peasantry, many 
of whom flock to England for work. These men 
bring home a little money, as much as will pro- 
cure seed corn, when at a low price, sufficient for 
small patches of land, which, in many parts of the 
country, they dig, and sow with corn ; in other 
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parts^ they burn the surface (a task of great 
labour), plant potatoes^ aud, in the following 
year, sow corn. This process stimulates the land 
to uncommon exertions and fertility, and exhausts 
it in proportibn to its unnatural efforts. All the 
favoured spots of pasture are converted to this 
purpose, if the tenant has power to do so ; if not^ 
he lets them for corn, in the ordinary way, to the 
same clasis 6f persons. Many landlords also, 
pressed by th6ir own necessities, let most of their 
demesnes for the same purposes. It often hap« 
pens, that a natural and an artificial cause, per^ 
fectly opposite in their origin, will each produce 
the satne effects; but there are usually tests, whicb^ 
when skilfully applied, will decide between the 
natural and the artificial cause ; and, in the case 
before us^ the simplest of alllests presents itself— -^I 
mean, the market prices. If we found them gra- 
dually to rise, previous to the increase of prod uce^ 
we might fairly conclude, that this increase of pro- 
duce was drawn forward by that encouragement; 
still more, if other symptoms of animation added 
their concurrent testimony. But if a constant 
fall of price preceded this increase, — ^much more, 
if various concurrent symptoms pointed out the 
dying struggle of the farming interest — ^the ina- 
bility of the farmer to con vert his ground to any 
other purpose, than that of which an enormous 
temporary increase of corn is the necessary re- 
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«ult,-«^tio tnan can besttate to pronputice tbd 
^ause of 8ueh increase to be aftificial -^ to be the 
bodings of approaching raiB, and of future gear* 
city-^perhaps, of famine. The lands thus ex- 
hausted by burning are, for several years after- 
wards, left waste; and the dislocation of the 
whole agricnltural system is the necessary result 
of such expedients. 

A fearful addition to the gloom of this proqiect 
is to be found in the carelessness of their agricuU 
tural business, exhibited, at this adyianced stage 
of the spring, by the inhabitants of the disturbed 
districts, and in many of the discontented districts 
wbich have not broken out into open disturbance. 
Nor is the present abundance of corn any pro- 
tection against such a danger. In the year 1799 
(the year following the rebellion), com^ sown in 
the spring previous to the rebellion, was cheaper 
than for several years before : wb^at was bought 
at 25s. the barrel, of twenty stone ; and oats, at 
5^. 6d. per cwt. The produce of the autumii 
4nd spring following that rebellion rose eo 
high in price, that wheat was sold at £4. lbs. 
per barf^l, and oats at 28^. the cwt. ; And Ireland 
was, for the most part of that year, and in part of 
the succeeding, fed by corn imported from Bri- 
tain. The consequence was a dreadful femine, iti 
which numbers perished from want, and still 
Sffeat^i^ numbers from diseases, fh6 conse^uenees 
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dftbar efforts to draw the support of life from 
the we^ds of the fields. 

And here I am led to eatreat the particular at^ 
tention of those whom I address to what appearfil 
to me a most dangerous omission in the eora 
laws-^I mean^ in that clause of the act which 
limits the test of average price to the sea-sports 
of Britain. Several reasons seem to point to Ibo 
expediency of extending the test to the Irish 
markets. Two cases might be put, hypothetic* 
eally, to illustrate the danger; but they both 
occurred in practice. One is that just stated^ 
by which it is manifest, that had the present corn 
laws been then in force, either Britain or Ireland 
would have been for months in a state of starva« 
tion. Corn happened, fortunately for both coun^ 
tries, to have been comparatively cheap in Britaio. 
But had the averages of Irish markets been ad- 
mitted, in the supposed case, the ports would have 
opened in time to have obviated that effect. The 
other is the possible prevalence of contrary win^ls 
or boisterous weather, such as occurred last win- 
ter, by which ships were prevented, for sis: weeks, 
from arriving at a British port from Irekm^l. 
Suppose, in the same case, that England had not 
a crop, last harvest, sufficient for her own Supply ; 
and that, while the Irish shipping were weather- 
bound, the average of British markets rose abov^ 
the mmimum of import price, though Ireladd 
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teemed with corn, sufficient for two years supply, 
of England ; it is manifest, that the agriculturists 
of both islands would be irretrievably ruined by 
the influx of foreign corn, though, before its 
arrival, the Irish corn would have reduced the 
markets to as low a price as at present. Besides, 
the best test of the real state of England and Ire- 
land is the opinion of those who are most vitally 
interested in procuring information, and forming 
that opinion ; and these men are the Irish export 
merchants. The principal markets in Ireland 
exhibit the best practical test of that opinion. 

Another reason for extending as widely as 
possible the test of prices, is, that in such a case, 
less danger will arise of a mere casual turn of the 
scale for or against the foreign trado. A panic 
may seize the English market, as was the case last 
summer: that panic was not removed for six 
weeks, until the newspaper reports from Ireland 
and Scotland allayt^d all alarms ; but, had regular 
official returns from both countries, been .acces^ 
sible to the speculator, the alarm would not have 
outlived as many days. As Ireland may be con- 
sidered the granary of England, and . as the 
price may be considered the test, of .the quari^ 
turn of its contents, as \velL as of. their. valuer 
that price forms in itself a criterion equivalent 
to the complex test suggested by a. Noble, Mar; 
quis in the .Commons, viz. a test grounded 
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on the Quantity in store, as well as on the price. 
This test was not injudiciously proposed, as the 
foundation of a graduated scale to regulate the 
duty on foreign corn. v 

I may add, that the English averages seldom 
exhibit even the state of the corn market of Ire- 
land ; for the latter, when regulated at all by 
England, is influenced solely by the Liverpool 
market: whereas the country markets of 'Eng- 
land are regulated by the London market ; and 
it frequently happens, that the state of the trade 
of Liverpool with Ireland, and casual demands 
from the manufacturing districts depending on 
that market for supply, will make the Liverpool 
prices vary much from the London prices, and 
consequently from the price exhibited by the 
averages of English country markets. 



The importance of encouraging manufactures 
in Ireland is as much undervalued, as the attempts 
to efiect it are usually mistaken. A theory has 
been disseminated, among a large portion' of 
the upper ranks, that Ireland, as contmdistiii- 
guished from England, ought to be exclusively 
agricultural. Very little reflection; however, is 
necessary to convince any reasoning mind, that, 
in a country so populous, and so- prone to the 
emigration of its male inhabitants, the proportion 
of women and children is far greater than even 
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an improved system of agriculture could employ^ 
Besides, it may be laid down as a general and in- 
controvertible maxim, that agriculture neVjcr can 
attain its full profit, without the aid of manufac^ 
tures, — no more than manufactures, their steady 
market without the home consumption of the 
agriculturist. 

It would be an endless task to trace all other 
advantages which result from a combination of 
agriculture and manufacture : bot if advantages 
in all other countries result from such a combi- 
nation, they are peculiarly to be expected in 
Ireland, in consequence of the fertility of its 8(h1« 
and the frugality of its peasantry, and because it 
abounds with water, and inequalities of ground 
peculiarly fitted for machinery, and, in many 
parts, the best manufacturing coal. These 
advantages have, however, led to a very fatal 
mistake; in attempts to introduce manufactures 
into Ireland; for, instead of commencing by the 
coarser manufactures, and such as necessarily 
require the greatest portion of manual labour, 
attempts have been made to introduce at once such 
as the established machinery of Englami can pr<^ 
duce cheaper and better. The failure of several 
successive attempts, during the last century, ha^e 
lamentably discouraged any further efforts to retf* 
der Ireland a manufacturing country. The naani- 
fest advantage which, the frugal mode of liviirg of 
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ib« Irish peasantry gives to those manufactures^ 
where manual labour is the essential engine, 
ought to point out that species as particularly 
suited to Ireland. And, therefore, generally 
speaking, the coarser their fabric, the more likely 
they would be to succeed. I would recommend 
the application of loans particularly in aid of this 
olyect. Instructions in these can easily be intro-^ 
duced into schools^ A few looms might be 
placed in a room adjoining the school, the use 
of which might be hired out at a very moderate 
rate to those who had learned while at school, 
and the rate for any given portion of time, fixed 
by a scale, on a principle of calculation inversely 
as the number of hours each day occupied : 
for example ; a person working twelve hours each 
day, to pay, say Is. ; six hours, Q^f. This would in- 
duce those who worked at them to set a good ex. 
ample to the children of persevering diligence and 
proportionate profits. The money paid as hire of 
those looms might be applied to pay for weaving 
the yarn spun in the greatest qtutntity, by any of 
the girls, in a certain number of days, so as to 
have it manufactured without cost, which would 
serve to the best kind of premium to the moi^ 
industrious. 

The instruction of the same boys in more than 
one of those trades would have the best effect in 
Ifcciaiid ; for no Country, poor as it is, is more 
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prone to combination among itiSjcJUfnej^TOert 
tradesmen than Ireland: and nothing tends so 
much to prevent this mischief as extending- the 
science of tradesmen professing one branch^, to 
those professing.other branches. It is this prac* 
tice which, in the great manufacturing towns of 
Birmingham and Sheffield^ has frustrated combi'* 
nations so ruinous to other manufacturing towns. 
To giye this measure full effect^ a^ revision of the 
corporation laws of most towns, would :be> ne- 
cessary. 

It is very difficult to devise unobjectionable 
modes of forcing forward manufactures from their 
earlier to more advanced stages. But it sometimes 
happens, that a judicious exertion, at a critical 
point of their progress, will decide the fate of^a 
whole district; and at present there are sdme 
parts of Ireland where facilities exist to effect 
much in this way-r- 1 mean, those districts in the 
north-west and west of Ireland, where the coarser 
kinds of yarn are manufactured, but where trade 
has not arrived at that stage of perfection as to 
afford good local markets, or their ordinary con- 
sequence— an established carrying trade with the 
jiorth of England, where this yarn is used in its 
improved state. Such is the want of capital^ 
.and the monopoly of the carrying trade, that 
.the peasantry receive much less thftn a fair 
.value for this atticle ; and I know -of no mode 
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of supplying this defect safer and simpler, than 
the establishment of conveyances from such 
local markets to the best general market, Dublin. 
This could be easily done in those districts, and 
at little expence, by means of the canals. It 
would be manifestly the interest of the canal 
companies to cut off the intercourse by land 
oarriage with the metropolis, which at present 
oonveys, not only all the manufactures of the 
country to town, but a great proportion of the 
goods consumed in the country from town. And 
were regular weekly boats established to convey 
the former to town, those companies would, by the 
reiurn tradey be amply repaid for the remission 
of all tolls on such boats in their passage /o the 
metropolis ; and a very moderate salary would, for 
the same reason, suffice to hire such boat, to be 
free for the transmission of all purchases from the 
local to the metropolitan market. The saving of 
bs. or 6s. per cwt. with greater security from 
damage by rain, &c. and more certain delivery 
and safe-keeping, would be the best encourage^ 
ments which could be afforded to the local trade. 



' %• In the foregoing dersory remarks on this and some other 
iubjects connected mkh the interests of Ireland, I would not be 
understood to have intended a fuU examination of topics, each 
of which would require a distinct, treatise, but merely, as I 
promised in the outset, to discuss the prominent causes of her 
present distresses. I have therefore confined myself to little 
more than enumerating the minor evils, as I pass from the 
more formidable evil ^ religious dissensions to that of tithes, 
second only to the former in its baneful effects. 

X 
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SECTION III, 



I COME notv, /lastly, to that most calamitou^^^ 
sourceof discontent in Ireland— ^i/A€^; nor can 
1 characterize this impost more justly, than in the 
words of the author already quoted : ^* a tax more 
vex^tiousk than oppressive, and more impolitic 
than either ; — vexatious, because paid directly and 
in kind, at unequal and fluctuating rates ; — imf>o- 
litic, because it is vexatious, — because a people, 
unanimous in this alone, declaim against it,*— ^ 
because it might be replaced by a more equal, 
certain, and satisfactor}^ imposition." To theete 
grounds of objection I would add, because it 
tends to bring the laws, as well as the magistracy 
to whom the execution of them is confided, into 
disrepute with all classes, and to injure the cause 
of the Protestan t church. That these, except tha^ 
las*, are characteristics of the tithe system in 
Ireland, no candid Irishman will deny; and 1 
think I shall prove, both from theory and practi- 
carl facts, that the last is not less justly stated as an 
attHbute of it. 

\ iBefore I enter on the discussion of this very 
important subject, I must enter my protest 
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gainst the old doctrine, that it is something 
sacrilegious to investigate the foundation of the 
claims of the clergy to tithes. This doctrine, 
strange as it is, is found in the mouths of many 
of the clergy of the reformed churchy though it 
is not put forward in very distinct language. It 
: is, however, found mixed up with dn amal- 
gamation of claims of a mongre] nature, reding 
on a supposed right, half human and half divine 
in its origin, — a kind of sancto-human ri^ht. 
The very characteristic quality which siecured 
,to our religion its ascendancy, is in open hosti- 
lity to such a doctrine. The Protestant reli- 
gion, in its purity, courts, not dreads, investi- 
gation of every kind. It disclaims the mystery 
.which would veil any question connected^ with 
its. rights, equally as with its tenets; and the 
bitterest enemy to our religion is the ^ «|an, 
whether clergyman or layinan, who would put 
forward any claim on the part of the church, 
not thoroughly intelligible to any rational mind. 
The great mass of his flock have equally » the 
means open to them, to judge of those rights, as 
the parson who lays the claim. I will even go 
iarther, and say, that it is the duty of every 
sincere Protestant. to defend his religion against 
the worst attacks of the clergy — I mean, attempts 
either to advance claims gi-eater in amount 
than their rights warrant, or to advance, as the 
foundation of those claims, alleged rights resting 
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on principles not warranted by constitutional 
law. Were I called on to point out who waS 
the best iriend to the British monarchy, ' I would 
say, the man who demolished the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings. On the same prin- 
jciple, I would pronounce the man who first 
shook the doctrine of divine right to tithes 
as the best friend to the Protestant church. 
Every effort to prevent the use of deluston, ot 
even the appearance of the practice of delusion, 
or hypocrisy, on the part of the professors of 
the Protestant religion, is an effort to sustain 
the permanency of its present statiob in this 
realm. 

Under this opinion, sincerely and strongly felt, 
I will endeavour to set at rest all questions as to 
the nature and foundation of the rights of the 
clergy to tithes in both islands. But, whatever may 
be the constitutional powers of the legislature de- 
monstrated in this investigation, I would not in- 
voke the exercise of them, in order to deprive the 
parochial clergy of any future age of an ample 
provision, nor in order to deprive the present race 
of clergy of the rate of income which they have 
bitherto enjoyed, except so far as the mere varia- 
tion of agricultural produce may warrant. Whe- 
ther exercised or dormant, it is, however, import^ 
ant to ascertain the existence or non-existence in 
the legislature of a constitutional power over the 
salaries of the clergy. 
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The clergy rest their claim to tithes on the fol- 
lowing grounds : — 

First, on a divine right, miraculously preserved 
to them from the wreck of the Jewish institu- 
tions. 

Secondly, on a human right, not dependent on 
or subject to any legislative interference. This 
inviolability, as a human right, is rested on 
three grounds : first, its antiquity ; secondly, the 
uniformity of the amount and nature of the im- 
post, and its hitherto unvarying exaction ; and, 
thirdly, the absence of all precedent of legist 
lative interposition. 

The claim of divine right it is scarcely, at this 
« day, necessary to refute. It is impossible to sus- 
tain it, except by an alliance with the exploded 
proposition, that the right of kings is divine; 
This alliance was long the .common prop of the 
monarch's power and the clergy's wealth ; and, 
even in the nineteenth century, our highest 
prelate has, in the language of past ages,^ endea- 



* See Colbert's Testament Politique, p. 434. " Je sais bien 
que les Rois de la terre sont les oingts du Seignear; et qu'en 
cette quality lis semblent etre au-dessus de tous les autres; 
mais D ne faut pas pourtant s'y laisser tromper, leur droits soDt 
difierens de ceux de FEglise, et tout de m^me que I'Eglise nt 
permet point que de^ sujets maaquent k I'obeissance qu'on doit 
k son Prince pour quelque raison que ce puisse ^tre ; ainsi un 
Prince ne doit jamais permettre qu'on manque au respect et ^ 
I'obeissance qu'oD doit k r£glise." . 
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voured to effect a resurrectioti of this deceased 
ally. Though, while we stare at the rashness, 
we smile at the puerility of the attempt^ yet it 
should at least serve to caution ps, on entering 
into the proposed inquiry, not to be led awfiy by 
the mere ipse dixit of the clerical gownsman ; 
but, making allowance for professional preju^ 
dices, and disregarding sounds and shadows, to 
look steaudily to things, and the substance of 
things, if we would probe the title.of those qlftims 
to the bottom. We must confess, it is not very 
intelligible, how the divine right of the Protest* 
ant church shall depend on the human right of 
^ Protestant king. Equally difficuU of digestion 
tfta true Prot^stapt is the proposition, that God 
has excluded the ministers .of all^o^h^r r^elig^ns 
from a share of his protection--rof all parficipatiion 
ip this divine right ; and yet, if we do not main- 
tain tbd,t' proposition, we exhibit the Protectant 
clergy^.nqt only xoveting, but monopolizing ^pji; 
neighbours' share of this divine right, — apfijtbj^ 
violation of divine law sustained by human law. 
But further, suppose all these absurdities out of 
the case; and that the rector, who does not scru- 
ple to eat the blood of animals (a case in which 
no unequivocal dispensation of the Jewish law can 
be traced),^— rejecting all Jewish ordinances, ex- 
cept the single ordinance which happens to secure 
his revenue, — rejecting and abjuring all Popish 
ordinances, subject, however, to that same single 
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accidental ekceptioti,— is yet well founcled in ad- 
vancing this claim, the very nature of that right, 
if so traced from the Levites, would give the 
clergy but a moderate proportion of the tithes; 
fbr they could not, in strict analogy, claim a 
greater portion than the priesthood then enjoyed, 
which was but a small subdivision of the im- 
post which supported the whole tribe.* I pass 
over the hereditary nature of the office in that* 
family, and of the supposed equivalent given up 
in the division of the land of Canaan, only be- 
cause I feel that I have already said more than 
is nefcessary to refute so absurd a proposition. 
The very exemption from tithes, in cases of pre- 
scription and composition, is utterly inconsistent 
with divine right, which could be extinguished 
by no such human dispensations, ^o rational 
man will- believe a rational clergyman to be 
serious, when he advances such a claim; and' 
doubts of the sincerity of the professions of the 
clergy are, of all others, the most formidable op- 
poqents of the religion they profess ; for since- 
rity in such a case is as indispensable as truth to- 
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* It would appear as if the clergy who first claimed tithes 
in England themselves felt the force of this kind of reasoning; 
for the surplus of tithes were, for a great length of time, 
applied' by the parochial clergy, under the durection of the 
bishops> to support the poor ^f their respective parishes* • 
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a Christian minister. It seems then manifest, 
that divine right, if established, would give the 
Protestant clergy but a share, in common with all 
Christian ministers of the gospel-~in what ? not 
in the whole tenth, but in a small portion of the 
tenth* 

. Before I proceed to consider tithes as of human 
origin, I would entreat my reader to form a de- 
cided opinion on this claim of divine right ; for it 
\^ill be of the utmost importance, in order to inf- 
vestigate the nature of the human right, to get rid 
of the confusion which the word tithes occasions. 
If there is no divine right, there can be no 
magic in the use of decimals. A confused and 
indefinite opinion of the right to tithes was re- 
sorted to by both parties, both by the clergy and 
the opponents of divine right, in former times— -by 
^e one, to spare their prejudices ; by the other, 
to save their revenues. The former had not 
sufficient strength of reason to reach, in one stage, 
from divine right to mere human option ; and 
tlie latter, fatigued with a retreating fight, were 
equally glad to take shelter in the darkness with 
which such a crude and undefined notion sur- 
rounded them. Stripped of this obscurity, the 
foundation of the claim will be easily discovered 
in a tangible shape, and as easily dealt with, by 
reference both to principle and precedent. To 
prevent, therefore, this confusion of names with 
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the things they represent, we will desigoiUie Utbtfl 

hyth^ generic n^xm import ^ . . . : i 

.As an lium^n right, the cl^jm ♦f titH^:<:A«» 
%(^it of two kinds of origioi either in- th^iW'^ 
thori<j of the Pope> or. in th? ftttthi^rity Mtht 
Stati^. h is very clear, tfaat^ till the R^oripat^i 
it rest^ on the former foundativQ^* i|pd tha( jUt^i^ 

■■ — : -■ — : — :t-. r~. — ' ^ ■ . ' . . . — r-^ 

* Tithes werciirst given to the church by OfFa, kidg^f Mei*- 
*<piii, «s an expiotipa for tb? murder of Etbelhnct/ ind^ iQxf|f jeats 
after, extended by Ethel woir(who was br^d iip i^ a nvpnj^stery fa^ 
liis fother, intending; bim for Bishop of Wineliester, and tlbsolved 
of his vows by the Pope) to the rest of England. Tins is con- 
firmed by Cressy, in his History of the Church of BrUunny; 
where he telis us, (chap. 270 ^^^^ '* Ethelwolf aent to Pope 
Benedictv to know how he should dispose of l^is temporal re- 
venues for the good of his soul : whereupon ike Pope sepl 
^uoiger, a monk, witji a petiti4m ip answer, Ihat he sitoald 
allot large provision for the clergy ; and, to enforce ^hispis^i 
tion, the Emperor Ludovicus sent two amb9ssadors; and, l^ 
the joint advice of Pope and Emperor, Etbelwoilf allotted fVfty 
tenth hyde of land to the church, aud ordered that 9ne poof 
person, for every tenth hyde of land he possessed, should be 
fed and clothed." An hyde of land, Cres&y telk ua, waa -twenty 
acres, ancient measure.— *The power of the Pope over BritisM 
tithes is also evinced by the abolition, by Pope Paschal II. oa 
(lis own sole authority, of the tithes of abbey lands, (2 Bnrn, 
Eccl. LdWf 795.); and the restoration of theai, except in tbrelet 
cases, by Pope Adrian, (Fuller's CAfirrA of Engl(in4% p.SP3>)— » 
That tithes were not considered, even iu I ISO, as inberit^n^et 
localized. Lord Coke telU as, when be says, ijbat, hefojre the: 
council of I^ateran, ** a man was at liberty te) pay bis 1iil|^i».t^ 
what monastery be pleased." Dr. PrideauK» by the wp^JbiMVfti 
of his attempt to refute this dictum, negatively confirms i/t;:. 
be denies it on the ground, that ,tbe law ei^jointag pay4i€»| 
of tithes would have been nugatory* if that option eviated. Aa 
well might it be argued, that the Lehv requiring payment «( 
assessed taxes^ and leaving a similar foptiion, is n:tigatpry^~^ 
I have here taken the strongest case in favour of the dt^rgy.aa 
staled by themselves; but. there were always .doubts of Iher 
right as well as epastmetion jof the grant from Ethelwol.f. See 
Fuller, book vi. In further ^^orroboratinii o/ tlie po:»i|i(Mis 1 

* See Etcliaid*8 History ef fii^gbmd, pagei6; and citracts from Sdden jmd 

♦ Y 
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Pope, who gave away at his pleasure one of the 
British islands tq their kings, and extorted the 
celebrated surrender of the other from John (to- 
gether with an annual pecuniary tribute), by 
similar commination, extorted tithes for the 
clergy. As, therefore, it would be rather awk- 
ward for the Protestant clergy to deriVe tide 
through the authority of the Pope, I see no alter- 
native left them but to cling close to the letter of 
the statute of Henry VIIL^ as the best foundation 

lay down, I refer my reader to the Appendix,' in which I have 
given extracts from the several Councils, &c. 

* It is rather to the acquiescence by the legislature in the 
strict letter of this act, since their discovery of the delusion 
practised on them, than to its spirit or equity, that the clergy 
owe their right to tithes : for it was not intiended, by that act, 
to create jiny civil right, but merely to enjoin the performance 
of a religious duty, which the legislature misconceived to exist. 
It states, in the preamble, that *' many, having no respect to their 
duty to Almighty God, but against right and good conscience, 
have attempted to subtract tithes and oblations due unto God 
and holy church ;" and it directs, therefore, that tithes (which it 
calls also spirittsuil gifts) should be thenceforth piaid i^ccording 
to custom ; or, in other words, that the subjects of this realm 
should thenceforth perform this their duty to God. But, 
after the law had discovered, that no such duty to God ex* 
isted, this act possessed no claim on the respect of the legis« 
lature* The old legal proverb, ** Cessant'e causa, cessat effectus,^^ 
condemned that law, when the foundation of it fell to the 
ground, just as it would nullify a grant made to a person not 
having capacity to accept it. Indeed, whatever claim the 
Popish clergy may make, the Protestant clergy can have 
none under that grant. So that the legislature, to the pre- 
sent day, cannot be considered as having ever deliberately 
and intentionally created a civil right to tithes : in fact, their 
belief in the existence of a divine right precluded the free agency 
requisite for such deliberate choice. The act of Edward Vl, 
was founded on the same false pretext of the church. Thus, 
it is in periods, when delusion and misrepresentation were 
exercised over our legislators, in matters connected with 
the church (such as would have invalidated acts done in their 
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of their rights as the ^^reformtd'' church. Indeed, 
it would appear rather singular, that any shyness 
of a title so coniparatiTely firm should exist ; and 
nothing can account for it^ except the dread of 
the old constitutional maxim, ^\ Eodem ligamine 
Mobnlur quo Ugatur^*' the dread of affording to 
the autl^rs of its being the wholesome controul 
over their own offspring, to which they would 
naturally be entitled. 

But, next, admitting the existence of this 
controuling power, they . say, it ought not to 
be exercised -*- 1st. Because . it never has yet 
been exercised in varying the impost, either by 
addition or diminution : and, 2dly, Because the 
nature of the impost remaining unvaried, what 
was considered in ancient times reasonable, 
ought to continue to be so still. Both these 
allegations of fact I must take leave to deny ; 
and the conclusion must, of course, abide the 
issue of the two questions — Whether the legisr 
lature have interfered ? and. Whether the impost 
in its nature remains the same ? I will, in the 
first place, consider them in reference as well to 
England as Ireland ; I will afterwards point out 
bow far the case of Ireland stands contradistin- 

individual capacity, touching their private property), that we 
ntiist seek for any thing like a fixed arrangement of tithes, 
bearing even the senihbince of constitutional inviolability. 
JSipce that period, all legislative acts on that subject Iwre been 
either merely remedial, or such as not only bear testimony to 
the constitutional powers of the legislatnre of ^ tithes, but are 
themiielTes a partial exccation of those yaxj jpowers. See the 
Comments of the celebtttcd Milton, AppendSs (F.) 
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giiiBb6d ^ varied from that of Eriglafid, ihth 
on principle and by precedent* 

The church revenues originally were composed 
of several annual^ and some casual tributes ; but 
ItHH take two of them for example sake— plow 
aliBd and tithes, both annual imposts* After 
isievetal cfentories, this charge was considered too 
^^eavy;- the statiS therefof(9, yielding to reason 
and justice, and not either to Divine or Papal 
•la#, reduced the amouttt, by abolishing plow 
'rimii. In like manner the legfslaiu re abolished 
^tbb acduslon^ tithe of «narri age goods in Wales.* 
So- itir the «tate tliminidbed the accustomed 
mttaiies of the church- Next, after another 
^sppse of liine', it Was thought expedient to increase 
the riivefi6es of the churchy and to nK>dify, or 
rather change, the nature of tithes. The stal* 
therrfofre, instead of the use of the ten A hyde 
^r the }a«id, as iti Ethelwolf 'n time, or the tenth 
ikc¥e of «own laiid, as in Canut€*^s timejf gave the 
i^ergy the «se of the tenth of the Corn actually 
severed and saved.^ That is an instance of 
Vin rncrealse of tjthes, by the laddition of the 
tenth of 'matiuat labour and capital empToyied 
ifl seveHtig Yind saving the^em to the old impost 
of the acrea|>Ie use, — a tax iii substance and prin- 

. » d£dw.Vt. €.10» t Se^ Saxbn laws. 

X On ihe saioe pmfcipK tl tat e the choreh tk^ titbe of the 
'flUmaiil proiitt *of all wmdnilTs newty enectetf, l^see ArikuH 
Ckriei, 9£4^.^L e.6.); wad/bj mioiflfer staltite, directed rh« 
|PV>nMt e^^llMtf |»meiiri^ 2 «lr 9 CdW. VL v. IK 

I 
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ciple totally different, though bearing the decimaff 
natne, in which nominial identity lies thefellaejr 
that so often confounds these matters, in their naf- 
ture totally distinct. Next, we find the state, tic* 
'only varying, but inverting this last principle cff 
modification ; and, instead of giving the tithe of ca- 
pital and of labour in addition to the tithe of lan4 
sown, we find them giving the clergy the tentfi 
acre of land unsown — ^peii)aps land that neveir 
was sown*^— in lieu of their tenth of land, capitaT, 
and labour; — I allnde here to the case of the tracts 
laid waste in war: this allotment was made to them 

■ • 

under the direction of the Court of Chancery. 
Agttini the legislature, alarmed at the dang^ir 
"and injustice of the principle, that capital and 
labour should be tithed for the support of th4 
church, actually exempted, for seven years toge- 
ther,* tracts of barren land avowedly dedtinea 
to the growing of corn, from all tithe whatever: 
And in the modern cases of the redemption of 
the land-tax and inclosure laws, we find them 
modifying and changing the impost, Without evcf^ 
consulting the clergy, or questioning their own 
right of ControUl over the revenues of the church. 
Here then, again, it diminished the revenues of 
the church. Another act increased them,t by per- 
mitting, in the west riding of Yorkshire, a pro- 
portion of the common lands, not exceedii^ one- 
sixtfa (here rejecting the use of the decimal), tp 



^Ba*ii^a^^^^li^->*dhrt»ia^irfB 



t 12 Ann. c.ll. §.33. ■ 
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be allotted to resident clergy, on the consent of a 
certain portion of the proprietors. Here was 
effected an increase to their revenues, by giving 
them the property of parties not consenting i^f^-sl 
much greater stretch of power in their favour, 
and against the rights of others, than any pro- 
posed commutation could be. The next act of 
,the legislature, on the other hand, diminished 
.their revenues, which had been greatly increased 
by the dissolution of the monasteries. By that 
event the abbey lands, ceasing to be church pro- 
perty, lost their protection from tithes : but the 
legislature interfered, and, though they became 
the property of laymen, exempted them, from 
tithes, in order to render them of greater value to 
the crown.* Next, we find the crown letting leases 
of concealed tithes,f which could not have been 
legal, if the church were tndefeasibly entitled to 
all tithes; and Henry Vlll. seizing the first-fruits 
and tenths, as God's high-priest, j; Another in- 
stance of the exercise of the same power is found 
in. the act by which certain timber of a certain 
growth is exempted ifrom tithe ;§ and the preamble 
of this act evinces, that state expediency was, even 
in papal times, considered paramount to the inter- 

• a^Hen.VIlI. ciaf. §.*20. 

t See MS. Debates in Parliament, marked A, B, C, ia Queen's 
College, Oxford. 

X 26 Hen. VIli: c. 5. 

§ 45 £dw. III. t.d. Lord Hardwicke, in Walker f. Tjrner^ 
(Gwin. 818.) says, that tithe of»all timber was due of common 
right, and contimMMl so to be, eicept in cases within the ex- 
emption created by the statute. 
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ests of the clifircfa in regard to tithes. It recttei, 
that the chdfgpe of tithe-wocid (tbeii a rery import-'' 
ant portion of the tithes) burdened the liridlords^ 
so a^ to prevent them from affording the means of 
aiding the state in its wars ; and it proceeds, for 
that reason, to abolish them altogether. Again, by 
another act, for the benefit of trade, it commuted 
the tithe of hemp and flax (most valuable crops) 

r 

for 6s. an acre.* And, by another act, itcotn- 
muted the tithes of the parish of St.George, South- 
wark, for other imp6sts,t while much of the parish 
continued in grass and tillage. Another instance 
of exemption, by the legislature, of lands from 
tithes, is the case of unity of possession of lands 
tithable with the parsbnage.J The authority 
of the legislature over tithes is also deducible 
from the act which abolishes permanent coAi- 
positions for tithes by the clergy themselves.§ 
Indeed, when we consider that this power had so 
long existed in the latter, it would be strange to 
deny to the King, Lords, and Commons, the same 
power. 

If any proof were wanting of the opinion of 
the clergy themselves, that th6 legislature posses* 
sed power, constitutionally, to alter the nature or 
amount of their revenues, it is to be found in the 

* 11 & 12 W. III. c. 16. t 23 Geo. II. c. 36. 

X 31 Hen. VIII. c. 13. Godbold, referring to this act, 
asserts, that *' it created a new discharge, which was not before 
at the common law, that is, unity of possession of the parson- 
age and land tithable id the same bstnd. ' Godb. 383. 

§ l&13Eiiz. 



legislative acts wl^ich they ^benistlves : ; f»9i9ght|» 
wbeniBirer they expected j»a<p^ ii^tf rfef^^ce J^ iif^ 
qre^se. their pwa life »terei^ or di^jptciifi^ with 
the r^les of their service ;♦ for iostao^f^ tff^ fcn^ 
ilhling ecclesiastics to let lao4 fof i^. ceK|i|)ii i^r^i: 
of yeairS). taking fiDe$» so as to reduce the yajpep^ 
^he church revenues to their sucqes^rs to almost 
nothiugf , A ^real^r yio|atipp of the prruciple 
contenf]^ ;fqr c^iniiot be eonceiyed) thau that 
which was conceded at their own request ; and 
^o impressed were they with the opinion of the 
pmuipptence of parliament on this subjcicl^ that» 
iin 1^20, s\, bill was introduced, to enable miiitister^ 
and other spiritual persons to m^ke leases;; of 
church lands for the benefit of t^ejr wives and 
ehildren.f It is true, that this was too outrag^ua 
an act of private monopoly to pass into a law ; but 
it was not attempted to be opposed on the ground 
that the legislature had no right to pass the 
act, if e;K:pediency appeared to require it. That 
the clergy considered themselves ofGcersK>f the 
state, not merely under the controul of the 
crowii, but of the legislature, appear^^ also frpm 
this, that whenever they wanted a dispensjatiof^ 
from the rules of their service, they sought it fron^ 



*' . <»■ ; I ; ■ ■ ; ■ ■ ■ i ■! ■ ■ i i >i i , f , 



* In effect, their title to conyert tithes to their own uscjjs 
derived from the very statute which dispenses with the celi- 
bacy formerly required : for, b^d they costkiHed single, no 
pretence would have existed to divert the whole amount of tlieic 
parochial revenues from their ancient uses of henevplence. 
^ t See MS. Debates in Parlianient, mai:&ed Az-B^C, hi Queen's 
College, Oxford. 
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parliament. It would, be therefore a stiajnge 
doctrine to hold, that parliament might modify 
and abridge the services which are the considera-* 
tion for their revenues, but possesses no legiti- 
mate controul, on the other hand, in regard to 
the compensation to be given for dinHinished 
services : in short, that whenever the dimintation 
of their parochial duties, nay ,-the release from 
them all, was to be effected, parliament is omni* 
potent — can effect it, without any danger to the 
church or state ; — that whenever the wealth of the 
existing race of clergy is to be increased) even by 
stripping the church of its revenues for a time 
to enrich their families after their death, the 
legislature may safely do it— nay, they did do it 
covertly, and were solicited by the clergy to do it 
openly, (and let it be remembered, that the reve- 
nues so diverted from the church to the clergy, 
were those of lands enjoyed under express grants 
to the church itself) ; — that whenever a commu- 
tation of tithes for land is desired by the exist- 
ing race of clergy, parliament can safely commute 
them ; but when not pleasing to that classof men, 
however important to the Protestant religion, and 
the safety of the state, parliament is to^ be held 
quite impotent; although we find the crown 
granting patents of concealed tithes to laymen ^ — ^ 
another proof that tithes were considered the 
property of the state. 

z 
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What rational man can say, then, that the inter<- 
ference of the legislature, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, on the subject of tithes, is without prece- 
dent in our constitutional history ? What other 
position does this tide of precedent benr along 
with it, but that the legislature in all times were 
held to stand between the clergy and the people ; 
that tb^ tithes were, like all other charges, imposts 
belonging to the state, though allotted to the use of 
the church, and applied by the state (subject to in- 
crease, diminution, and all other modifications) 
usually, but not always, to the support of the 
clergy ? Why the same authority, which abolished 
tithes legally for seven years, or for seven hours, 
has not an equal right to abolish them for seven 
millions of hours, I leave others to e^^plain. Why 
the sante authority, that abolished plow alms, may 
not legally abolish corn alms, will admit of an 
equally rational explanation. Suppose, when our 
ancestors reduced the impost, by the abolition of 
this portion, the plow alms, they had effected the 
reduction by abolishing tithes, and had preserved 
plow alms, would it be said, at the present day, that 
the same authority, that enabled them constitu. 
tionally to reject one portion, does not enable 
them to modify, or to abridge, or commute the 
other portion ; or, that if plow alms, in the sup- 
posed case, had afterwards become oppressive, 
they could not legitimately be commutedlfor any 
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Other impost. What, theH, crcatea the diflference 
between that case and tithes ? Nothing buta coi>. 
fusion arising from the use of the old Jewish 
name, to designate ah impost having no Gonndc- 
tion whatever^ with divine institutions, except i» 
the mere sound of the name. Why the same au- 
thority, which substituted land for tithe, may not 
constitutionally substitute annuities arising from 
land, or from any other source, for tithes, I leave 
to the same rhetoric to demonstrate ; as well as 
why the same state, that pays the- salaries of its 
town clergy, its naval clergy, its military clergy, 
the clergy attached to its diplomatic corps, by 
other imposts, varying in their sources, and in 
their amount, with the vailing circumstances of 
the state and of society, may not vary the nature 
of its salaries to its country clergy. 

The short result of the whole course of 
precedents is, that, since Christianity was esta* 
blished, for several hundred years decimals were 
not used in calculating the amount of imposts ibf 
support of the ministers of the gospel ; and that for 
several hundred years they have been so used<^-« 
sometimes in reference to a portion of the impost, 
at other times in reference to the entire amount*^ 
sometimes decimals of one thing, and sometimes 
of another thing — ^sometimes the decimal portion 
paid to any of the clergy at the option of the 
payer — sometimes to the parochial clergy — some^ 
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times remitted or commuted by the act of the 
legislature; and, lastly, sometimes the revenues 
arfiung from church lands were, by the legis^ 
latu re, permitted to be forestalled by one ecclesi* 
astrcal person^ and consequently annihilated as to 
the church, during a part or the whole of the life 
of -bis successor. 

t. But it may be argued, that, though different 
periods of our history present different modifica- 
tions of the revenues of the church, yet we ought 
to;be go verhed'^ by the later period, in preference 
to the earlier; in short, that we ought to erect a 
bar of time, and consider customs as sacred which 
have passed that bar. This argument is rather 
singularly urg^d by those who stand upon the 
principle of ^^ Nullum tempus occurrii ecclesiiSy^'-^ 
a principle which seeks to put all periods, ancient 
or modern, upon an equal footing. If, then; in 
seeking justice, the ministers of the church re- 
quire the aidof this prineiple, with what consist- 
ency can they refuse the application of the same 
principle in deing justice to others? — the very 
nieYi who teach us, and most jusjtly, to look up 
to the Authority of the earliest period of Chris- 
tianity, when the spirit of truth was in a more 
peculiar manner conveyed to the ministers of the 
gospel, as furnishing more valuable maxims and 
precedents on subjects connected with our reli- 
g^ion than are to be deduced in after ages. 
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when, therefore, I ask, for the purpose of this 
argument, that the whole space of time from 
the death of Christ to the present sera shall be 
considered as one day, every hour of which 
affords authority equal to that afforded by any 
other hour of it, I ask less than I might be war* 
ranted to ask, in reference to the question^ whe- 
ther tithes are or are not necessarily connected 
with the clerical character, and exempted from 
all legislative controul : for I might point to the 
most valuable period of the history of the Chris- 
tian church, in order to carry the argument 
further even than a refutation of their alleged 
immutability. 

Next, let us consider the supposed unvaried 
nature of the impost : for instance, let us con- 
sider, whether, in all cases of tithes at the present 
day, discarding the mere identity of name, the 
impost is laid on things substantially the same as 
at the first institution of such a tax. 

On examining the nature of the impost at the 
periods of its early adoption, and comparing it 
with its nature at the present day, we shall find a 
stronglv marked distinction between the tithes 
now paid and the tithes then paid,-— not nominal 
indeed, but substantial. In former times, the im- 
post exclusively arose from the almost sponta- 
neous produce of the earth ; it was the tenth of 
the overflowings of its milk and honey. The food 
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of man, in those days, and even his luxuries-«-hi8 
wine and bis oil — were produced, in a fertile tract 
and fertilizing climate, with scarcely any labour 
or eJKpenditure. When corn was sown, the most 
fertile spots only were selected ; and the mere 
scattering of the seed in deep sand, with the aid 
of the covenanted rains, was sufficient to sow a 
crop, which the treading of the oxen threshed 
from the straw. The total amount, in value, of 
the ingredients of labour and capital, compared 
with the value of the tithe itself, probably was 
not as one to one hundred,— ^o small a propor« 
tion, that it may, in arguing the iubslance of the 
case, be considered as little more than nominal. 

r 

The tithe may be considered toJbave been, in 
effect, little else than a tenth of the spontaneous 
produce of the land. But, in many parts of Ire^ 
land, tithes now are little else than the tenth of 
the capital and labour of the tenant, and merely a 
nominal charge on the land itself, — at least so 
trifling, comparatively speaking, that, in arguing 
the wb$tance of the case, they may be so consi^ 
dered. . . > 

Without now resorting to an exU^me oatt^ 
I will take, an ordinary case of average hada 
for instance, an acre of wheat, worth, when stvadf 
say £12 ; the rent of the land, £1. l(te. Tbq 
clergyman giets £1 ; of which the land itself pagr 
it& tenthi 2«. 6d.; and the other I7i. Qd. i&vdi 
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tenth of the capital, and the tenth of the labour, 
jast as much as if the clergyman ha4 called on 
the tenant to give him a tenth shilling out of each 
num which he was about to lay out on that land, 
and required him to devote himself to his service 
for every tenth day during the time he was occu- 
pied in raising, preserving, and saving the crop. 
I speak now of the commonest cases in Ireland, 
where the cultivator barely obtains food and cloth- 
ing for his family.* So of cattle: the expence of 
raising winter food, &c. now forms the greater part 
of the purchase of a grown beast, to the breeder 
himself. In ancient times, the flocks had an al« 
most unbounded range of rich pasturage. Pre- 
serving therefore the name, the impost is now sub^ 
stantialfy in its nature different; and consequently 
as different is the principle of a system of tithes 
decimating manual labour and money from that 
of tithes possessing no ingredient of either the 
one or the other in a degree to deserve the name 
of tithe. 



* In other words, it is manifest, that the consideration 
given by the tenant as the purchase of his crop, is composed 
of three ingredients — his rent to his landlord; his capital, with 
the interest on it while so employed ; and his labour. When 
he has by these means purchased his crop, he is called on to 
give up a tenth of his purchase, that is, a tenth of each of the 
the three ingredients which comprise the consideration given 
for it. 
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Let us consider another case, also of ordinary oc- 
currence in immense districts of Ireland, and pro- 
bably in the very mountains now the seat of tumult. 
When barren tracts in Ireland are reclaimed, it 
is usually effected by means of the very poorest 
description of farmers, or rather by the peasantry. 
The fee-simple of an acre of such land would be 
purchased dearly at ^, or at most at £3. It is 
let to these poor people, say, at 6s. an acre. To 
reclaim a small patch of such land,— to procure 
the pittance which enables him to sow it, — the 
peasant submits to those hardships which, in his 
annual migrations to England, far surpass in mi- 
sery even the appearance they exhibit to the British 
public. The English, it is true, may have viewed 
him walking, or rather running, with naked feet, 
for hundreds of miles, lest the expenditure of an 
additional shilling, either for the food of a more 
lengthened journey, or for the comfort of shoes to 
defend his feet, should exhaust the wages of his 
toils* The English may have noticed how, to save 
some pittance for his return to his family, he has 
passed his nights under hedges and haycocks^ 
rising from such a couch to days of the severest la- 
bour ; but, great as are these privations, and severe 
as those labours, they are light when compared to 
his mental misery. The naost agonizing torture 
to which an Irish heart can be doomed, seldom 
fails to add its sting to his sufferings,— the fearful 



doubt which hangs over the fate of the wretched 
wife and starving children, the signal for whose^ 
mendicant wanderidgs was his departure from ther. 
door of their cottage. T^o raise that crop for their 
future support, he submits to these accumulated 
miseries, by whicli, in each returning summer, 
the affections of the husband and the father 
are subjected to the bitterest trials. Having by 
ttiese most intense sufierings of body and mind, 
secured the means of sowing' this desert spot,-— 
having collected once more to their home his 
wretched family, he is joined by them, in his 
liew labours, to apply his little treasure for their 
next yearns support. Often have I seen the 
wildest and most barren spots among mountain . 
rocks, almost inaccessible, thus reclaimed into 
culture by labour indescribable, — only to be ima- . 
gined by an actual view of the change which it 
has wrought, — a change, the description of which 
would scarcely be exaggerated by the lines of the 
poet :— 

** On rifled rocks, the dragons' late abode*. 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods/' 

To ' tWa^ cropi wlieti- ripej the tithef-pffbctbW cbn^ 
trivfafe t6 clanibcfr for his' full* tenth- and IleliVfe 
tny* rttrffef to judge with wlriit' feelings tlbiit 
wtetiAffed iStftilyi attit^^ havinjg contributed from 
theit^ ebr^ngb tit the' stipport 'of their own clergy, 
deitiry the apfirbaeW'ofsacli a visitor. Well may 

A A* 
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they exclaiiu, 

** En, quels coo2i»evimus agros (" 

This proctor claims, for one year's share of the 
produce of this land (the fee simple of which was 
not worth £2), the acreable rate of ^1, or £i. Ss. 
Is it then, I ask, the land or the landlord, — or is 
jt not the wretched cultivator that pays this imj- 
post ? Is it a tax upon land, or tipon industrious 
labour ? Was it not by tlje toil, — to say nothing 
of the mental misery,— of that poor family, that 
the crop was purchased, and who can say the land 
or the landlord paid the tithe ? That land, which 
was not intrinsically worth 5^. an acre, cannot, 
'n common sense, be Said to pay ^1. 5^. tithe. Is 
this an exaggerated description of the source from 
which the impost really springs ? Let any candid 
man, acquainted with Ireland, answer the ques- 
tion. Thousands of acres in that country are an- 
nually cultivated, and pay this impost, exactly a» 
I have here described. It is under such dis- 
advantageous circumstances that the greater 
part of the mountain lands there have been re- 
claimed into culture. 

Who can say that this is an impost similar in 
any thing, but the name it bears, to the tithe of the 
lapds of Canaan ? But without resorting to that 
comparison, to which however the clergy are them- 
selves so pro le to pointy consider the case of tithes 
in those times, when the t^nth hyde or the tenth 
acre of sown lands was given up, leaving all the 
expense of protecting, cleaning, and saving the 
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<nx)p to the clergy, and when a population compara- 
tively small selected only the most fertile lands ; 
above all, reflect well on the act X}{ the legislature 
exempting barren land for 7 years from tithe. That 
act, valuable, as furnishing such a precedent, is still 
more valuable for the general principle to be ex- 
tracted from it ; namely, that it wsis the produce of 
lands of fertility and high cultivation, not requiring 
more than the ordinary expenditure an^ labour, 
which such lands require that constituted a fair 
subject for the tax;* and that when the major 
portion of the purchase of a crop t rose from 
capital and labour, it should be exempted from the 
impost, not merely for a single crop, but for some 
years together. When we reflect that in such a 
state of population the most fertile lands only 
were brought into cultivation, we must conclude 
that such an impost, as tithes at the present day, 
not even bearing with equal pressure on podr 
lands and rich lands, but with a pressure acting in 
an inverse proportion, to the proper means of dis- 
charging it, (according to the principle recognized 
by that act) which theperson taxed possesses, would 
not have been tolerated. Can we doubt, that if ia 
tax was then proposed to be levied, as now, on in- 
dustry and capital, rather than from land,^ such an 
impost would have been rejected ? It is true, that 
th^ weakness of future Parliaments operated on by 
the magical power of Popery, soon suflfered the 
alarms on this subject, testified by that act, to slum^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■' ■ ■ . H ■ 1 . r I ■■ ' I I . ' H i " I .. . I I II , I ■ t» n ■ I t, ■■' 

* See Lord Ellenborough's comment on this act^ a^^^eckds». ^^V 
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her; but.it jjaa^ lite well ^coibted HmXif tlie ta^ 
MT^^n ja^t^r |ag^ pro|>osed^ not me|:dy und^isbel- 
ter oi Ihe decimal ^aipe^ ,but plaialy ^poising Ake 
in^edx^t^ of it^ substs^;)^^ in a^ ^ij^Ly z^d ^m, 
it would ever have been adqpl^d. The jeffec* of 
custom^, and pie qrude opinion of ii» si^po^d 
sacred origin^ wbic^ floated on the surface of the 
puldic n^nd, alone peirnptitted it to /continue^ 
tUl it h^s assqmed^ under Us old exterior form^ 
.lan entirely new substance, in it^ very natjjre th^ 
jsmie ^^ that which had been r^ected by Ihe 
;wi^ statute alluded to. — AU argument theref<pire 
^resting on the alleged imnmtabilit^ of th^e nurture 
pf the iip|iQst, must resolye itself into that of 
mere yerbal ijdentity^ — into the proposition^ ithfit 
"tithes are tithes/' 

. Two qther arg|iimq3it^ are ^m.etimes rei^orted IQj 
fvhich, though not of much weight, la^ tending 
3^a;ther to point at the comparative weajcne^s of 
9lher titles^ tliap to ^t^blia^i a title iotd^eu^ent 
pf legi^ative controul^ I will ne^t iiotice. 
: {t'lffit it js ^id, that diminishing :^his burden 
c|3i the laiid^, would opajrate a^ a mere free gii]t 
^ the lan^owner^, for it is aUegfd, that those 
]ief^ons purchfisj^d or obtained g^^n^ of their 
l9.nds sub^t to tithes. Now this proposition k a 
n^ere begging of the vjery ques)tion in dispute ; for 
if tithes are a r^ere impost available to the state in 
order to en^le it to pay its clerical pfficers, in fiic^ 
a manner as may h^ thought fit, aod with power to 
increase, remit, or aboli^ the impost, as shall bo 
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;Qf thp Ijajad in ^iucb he xp^e the ,puccbdse,«^4€i^e8 
Jbji^ jl^^nds s.ubjjeqt to tlA9vt J^w^ >viritb;9^U the cbaxipespf 
4?9^ywg.tbe buc(i^.<^Qiitinucd, rjettutted, pr iiici^^- 
^4 ; .and mih e^mil.rjBasaii.a\i|^ht it|)e said.iliat'tb^ 
a^plition pf.^uy other tox, was^ fte^e^gifit toXhe pos^ 
^S^gor qf the ta;?;^ble article, ^aw t:oiisi4er inibM 
was the slj^te of ,tbe xthwph i^stahUshmcgat in forn^er 
(iFies; It 3/vg^ ^iippprt^d hx flp»r^\fu^ and ^h^ 
^SPO£d tithes^^udtithesof lajad : and M^^ituQiVfil^ 
j5ppaWp for the btudoyfjipxibenio^ipeQi^ that^f ithis 
joint produce lof all those supplies should be c o o ag 
jgfrej^te^ t<hm was fieees^ary for the 3Vippprt of the 
cjejr^y, th^ cojmtrihjirtors to the impofit would each 
experience a ratea}3le a^baterpent ; aud thatif otb^ 
new kiads qf re^aUzed property should atwt i^p fwwn 
the incrqa^n^ poiRipewe of thiBcauntry, tj^ wo^dd 
also becooxe si^b^t to a^ ^hare of th^ Iswden^ th^ 
possessors havin^^ souls to be saved as well as land" 
owners? But if^ when the impost increased to n 
redundant amount^ thelegislattire chose first to remit 
personal tithes^ was it not natural for the landowiu^ 
tq expect^ th^^t when the Increase of agricuUwe 
brought tiie amount of tithes to the same pctt^t ^ 
redundancy^ the landowners would expei^Qi)esifl4i? 
Ij^r mercy, or rather justice ? And lastly, I ask, ii it 
because the landowners have hitherto beea denied 
equal justice with the rest of theu^f4?llow subjects, 
that they i^re tbei:efore fo^ ev^ to be excluded from 
it^or does flat the lengthened period of ti^ir^ijffer- 
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ings increase their claims to speedy relief^ — if the 
amount of the impost shoald prove redundant ? 

The other argument^ equally inconclusive, is^ that 
whatever may be the title of the church, it is older 
and therefore better than the title of the owners of 
most of the estates taxed with the impost. This 
argument also comes aukwardly from those who 
iiold the nvUum tempus doctrine, whjich denies 
4o the proprietors of landed estates, all title 
arising from mere lapse of time; but passing by 
this inconsistency, we shall find that the pretended 
analogy has no foundation. It is sought for 
among the rules of law which either negatively 
confirm a title, by raising a legislative bar to 
its impeachment, or raise, from a great lapse 
of time, a presumption that some perfect title, 
though undiscovered or undisclosed, does in 
fact exist. No analogy can be founded on the 
case of legislative bar, because none sqch exists in 
favor of tithes, no more than against the plaim of 
tithes; — and in the other case, all such presumption 
would be destroyed, by showing the actual origin in 
point of fact of the title sought to be presumed, and 
showing that it did not sustain the right claimed. 
For instance, if one man proves himself and his 
ancestors since ^he birth of Chvht to have been in 
possession of an estate, without paying rent to any 
person, and that I prove his ancestor to have got 
into possession by virtue of a lease or any other 
tenure, though only for one year, under my ances- 
tor, ata period however remote; still more if I prove. 
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that he obtained from my ancestor^ or from myself, 
leave to underlet the lands^ contrary to the terms 
of a non-alienation clause; — ^and that in other cases 
I had released his under-tenant from all rant for 
seven years together^ I overturn the claim of right. 
It is tnie^ in the same case^ the lapse of time 
may be said to found the presumption^ not of some 
unknown title^ — not of a title in the abstract^ but 
of a particular fact^ viz. that one. of myancestorn 
or myself actually made a conveyance of the 
estate; but if on the other hand I prove facts 
from which an opposite presumption may be 
raised^ namely^ that no such transaction ever took 
place^ but that the relation continues in its 
original state, I vwuld, in the supposed case^ 
overturn the claim founded on any lapse of 
time. Now, in this view, how stands the claim 
of the church ? — first, its origin is discoverable^ 
if not at a period less remote, at least in the 
establishment of Christianity itself, so tliat the 
claim does not rest on the foundation of usage, 
time immemorial, founded on an undiscovered 
title. 2dly, all the acts of the legislature and of 
the crown already mentioned, are records inconsist- , 
entwith the title claimed, and such as must destroy 
any presumption of an act or grant putting tithes 
on a footing independent of the legislature ; so 
that the claims set up by the church, — still less by 
the Protestant church, — asserting a title indepen- 
dent of legislative controul, have no analogy what- 
ever to the validity of titles^ to temporal possessions^ 
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iiAi)Bi4tb.iite!3: Oh t!ie Ciimk\f^,i^^ii>siatA6gY \^«* 
€»<lA^(tiiMta& strt&Uy; it^v^uld^ exMbit tW foh 
Ibvdng case of thfe' PHotestfatit d«ir<*tj-^l^. Thfe 
daiiff muM -be r^ted' eitti^r'cftK gittftti^ itbrti "tf rideif t 
itiottarcfa§; of ^ly, 0* tKeUtftgc of payitifeift of 
titli^- In regard <t6ttefii^; (M&'s<^iit^tfld''ift)« 
extend' beyond''biio\*h» life; the" nroMalrafy^ i«« 
beragat tiiat peHodlier^itary; and tfafrPir6tt^tteitk 
whb at' tbi*' day* rely- oft- Ethel wtolPsr- grant; will 
have an bard Uislr to ]f«r6tiad'e dthets; rfter' tl^ 
proofs- already) adduced of the considktttion' f^jf 
which lie? conceded 'iti atfti' of tli^e seifVieeS tb be* 
perfonned'as'tte rtjdprbcal'tiibhdhion of'it, tbata* 
popish fnar' like'hitn intend^ the benefit ofHt tb' 
be transiterred'Hd'a sett'wbb disdiiinthd poVef 
oTperfortttingany of the"stipuiated' coildhionsi-^ 
wl]^c<Mildncither,by^tfe6iving1iirn frc^ his Vo^s^" 
have virttiaHytbnferred updrfhiftif a^in'gdbrti; itof* 
the still higher oflBfed of'cWindlel^to Sf. Pfetfef;f rf6r 
couidhia vcrpfayed; not cith iio W ptay, hi«f soiil qiiVot* 
pur^toryj and aboveally^hotbBhid'tWdf'clftinr to^ 
his grant on' thfe^ o1rteTrthrdW'of'tfire!'V6rj' seet^wbosT 

devot(klzealotheHv^edanddted^d(h^Iftfi'0U^gr 
of paynifent is alotte rdiisd W; titen tlie%rfquif y t&^ 
whkt diss of ' clfergy^thttsier' titlreft'wei'e; 4tf ' andefat ' 
tittfes^pddfwtJuW lAfngfoftWtfd oftlythe«titr61)f ihiT* 
Pdpftl defgy and^felbttttfl^oWtofiftiirH^t ; aid" 
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<)ll fH^oof of their forfeiture (as it may be 90 
termed), the case would fall to' the ground, aod 
^kvt^i at last be rested upoii the statute of Henry 
the Eighth. The other objecticm is still more vagw, 
and quite inapplicable to the present times^-^thftl 
it m dangerous to meddle with the ehurch^ xnt to 
change aiiy part of the usagp. This is now? an 
obj^tion raised on the part of the reformed chur«h| 
whose very foundations toe laid deep in ths rumt 
of Papal usages^ claiming a title from antiquity 
fourfold in value compared with its awn. But from 
whom or what is this danger to be apprehended 7 
It must be from mortals ; for it would be idle tn 
talk, in the 19th century, of divine wrath, a& con* 
neeted with the modern staff andsicrip of thecl^gyi 
Who, then, are those formidable mortalt ? not tht 
congregations of the clergy, -*-they are among tltr 
iQudest in their complaints against the impost; and 
it is scarcely neeessloy to iadd, that the members of 
oth^r sects wouki not rebel against a ccMiimutationu 
It is therefore cndy by confounding the pages of 
our past with the page of our present history, that 
this alarm is excited. In Thomas i Becket's timft, 
or in that of matiy of his succedsors, it might have 
be^i a most hazardous experiment; but in our 
time, it not only is safe, but the true interests, at 
least in Ireland, of the Prot^tant church are deeply 
connected with its adoption, — an adoption warrant- 
ed by principle and precedent, and sanctioned by 

B B 
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the legislature in some of the'^ wisest periods of 
fts history. 

Hitherto I have considered the question before 
us, as it refers to England as well as to Ireland. 
I shall now proceed to point out, in what respect 
tiie cases of the two countries differ, and I trust I 
shall be able to shew, on principle as well as from 
precedent, that additional grounds exist, in Ire- 
land, not only to warrant, but to demand legisla* 
tive interference, in modifying or commuting the 
impost of tithes. — Here I must observe, that 
whoever holds that no distinction can be made 
between the cases of Ireland and England, but tha{ 
the principles and precedents found iii Engli^ 
ecclesiastical history, must be rigidly applied to 
Ireland, must pari ratione admit, that the princi- 
ples and precedents found in Ireland must bind 
England; and if such opinion is well founded, I 
have no doubt of fottifyihg the positions I have 
already laid down in regard to England, by Irish 
precedents, so as to put them beyond all doubt; 
nay, to push the conclusions wjiich I have drawn 
from them much further than I have done. I pro* 
ceed to shew, that the clergy of Ireland, in all 
questions in which public expediency comes in 
issue with their interests, have less claims to the 
sacrifice of public good in support of their interests, 
both in principle and from precedent, than the 
(rlergy of England; and that therefore it 1}y nq 
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means follows^ that^ because a modification' of 
tithes should take place in Ireland, a similar 
change should take place in England. . ." r 

The first distinction in principle I ^ill seek in 
the fundamental nature of the connection between 
the State and the Church of Ireland^ contrasted 
with the saine connection subsisting in England^ 
The nature of that compact between the esta- 
blished Church, and the Stnte which selects and 
establishes it^ is laid down by Bishop Warburton 
and other able writers,* to be composed of the 
reciprocal conditions, that on the one hand the 
state shall give its civil protection to the churchy 
and on the other, that the church shall aid in 
sustaining the state by its infliience over the 
people ; and it follows as a corollary, that in * th^ 
usual case when the state, for the same reason^ 
forms its compact with the religion of the majority, 
if the church fails to preserve its majority in the 
nation, the compact is at an end ; and the con- 
sideration on which it wa& founded having failed^ 
the state is at liberty to .form a new compact \vith 
any other sect : — the end of such compact being to 
promote, by the aid of the religious pastor, obedi- 
ence to the civil Magistrate. On this principle 
Britain founded her compact with the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland ; and I bdieve Ireland is the 

* See Apjiendix (K), and Colbert's Testament Politigtie^su^pnt. 
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bnlj'iktstataoe iim ireoa«dl €^ between the 

«lite and chimoh^ subsisting for suiy l^glli cf 
time with the religion of the minority, hiti&ei, it 
maybe well doubted^ that such a compact would 
hoLvm >been fi»rmed with tbe Protestant churtsh^ had 
JH0t Ifae expectation^ that the mi^orky would be 
Amverted to Protestantism been relied <ki as a 
-dtum^ in place of the actual accotnplisfament of 
iibat expectation. Now the Protestant diurch has 
^ded in realizing that expectation, and ^erefore 
has not the power of affording that reciprocal 
aid^ which is t^ consideraticm of audi a national 
covpact. 

Let us then consider, what efugbt to %e Ibe 
waxltns by which the stalte should be guided, 
jto its arrafngement bf the"chwc4i establishmeiift 
in Ireland, trying that question by the test 
t)4A which these ftindamental principles oftlte 
compact between church and estate fi^itnish us. 
Thotfgh ^s eomplact to«y, tn ftc^, be consi- 
defed at im lend, one party hating failed to 
-pei^ferm its patt of it, yet I would not disturb 
^ftie settled religion, or inrolre the state in any 
change, however innprudent the choice originally 
made may have been. But, as you cannot de- 
tire from that alliance the benefit antrcrpated 
from it, tind that for w^hich you contracted, — 
since it cannot ^serve you as it ought,— the iiext 
object is, to tdke ei^>ecial care that jt shall injure 
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you as littte as pcMriribte. If it '4§e» iMt t6n4 
to >briDg^ (wer the ttass 4if tthe 'pMfnle to mttwlh 
ment to the estate, we sbottld take eare tfaall it 
^068 not tend to estrange the attachment of tbe 
majority from the state; mach n^Mre, that ijt 
does not tend ilo estrange tbe "imambars even 
of Hm own sect, from their ^ood ofiiees to tbe 
^isite. :Siich an effeet, being the veiy op^^osit^ 
of that vnhich is tbe foundation of the civil eowi^ 
pact, never should be permitted in any casey^*^ 
but much less in a case where tlie clergy ba^e no 
claims on the legislature, from the success of |>aat 
services, to induce it to risk the safety of the i^te, 
-a&d, with it, of thoProlestant'reIigiQn,in /r€(iafu( 
4Mi leagij to keep a few chupcbnaen in possessiotMtf 
superabundant wealth. Such, then, as the maeEiBi 
to be extracted from 4he theory of tbe dompart 
itself bet tv^en ehupch and atale.* 

Let os^ next' reeur to prei^ent, and esamina, 
first, whether this mt^im lias been FeoognJMd 
and acted on by <be legislature of Ireland; and, 
tecondly, ' whetber ^ncb recognition and adopU«it| 
^& been sanctioned by tbe Imperial kgidlatnra i«^ 
whether the olams of the chureb have ^been 

* That this al«mys was a civil compact, having oftifii pra^ 
perty for its object, spoietimes^pow^r, but n^Ycr tie iidvapcc- 
ment of pure religion^ is very satisfactorily proved in the 
Letters of the present Member for Coventry to Lord Donough- 
tHore. 
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there held mviolable, whatever may bkve been 
their tendendes to alienate the people from the 
state;, or, whether they: have been restrained and 
contracted, whenever they had a tendency to 
produce that effect. * 

The first statute I refer to is the 33 Hen. VIII. 
seizing; for the king the first-fruits and twentieth 
parts, and varying only from the English statute 
in the rejection of the Jewish decimal. The 
next statute, by which the interference of the 
legislature is clearly and fully recognized, is the 
17 & 18 Car. II. It recites, that many forms of 
tithings and oblations were oppressive to the 
subject, or prejudicial to the church; and em- 
powered the chief governor and counc^il, until the 
end of the then next session of parliament, to 
abolish all such forms of tithings or oblations as 
they should consider unreasonable or oppressive, 
and to settle '^ a reasonable table of tithings and 
oblationsi^^ — such tithings as might be moderate 
in their effects. The next statute, acting upon 
the same maxim, was the 5 Geo. II. exempting 
bog moor and heatli, when cultivated, from'jtithe 
for seven years. Next, we find the House ' of 
Commons, 11th March, 1735, entering on their 
journals the unanimous resolution,* ^V that the 

* For vindication of this measure from the imputation cast 
on it, see the words of the statute 45 £dw. III. Appendix (A). 
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allotments of glebes, known tithes, and other 
ecclesiastical emoluments, ate an honourable 
and plentiful provision for the clergy ; and that 
if the clergy were permitted to exact tithe of 
agistment lands, the effect would be injurious 
to the state, by driving useful hands out of the 
kingdom, and by impairing the Protestant rf- 
ligion, and disabling those that remain from 
supporting the king's establishment, and by en- 
cou raging Popery and infidelity, in consequence 
of the contests which would occur between the 
laity and thfe clergy/* After this plain declara- 
tory preface, the Commons resolved, that such 
tithes were a grievance, and that whoever exacted 
them should be considered an enemy to his 
country. The clergy wisely bowed obedience to 

• • • • 

this resolution ; otherwise, there can be no doubt, 
an act of parliament would have confirmed itl 
It is, perhaps, superfluous to inquire, whether the 
principle of this resolution, which virtually be- 
came the law of Ireland, was recognized by the 
Imperial parliament; for it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that the clergy, who rely mainly on the 
danger of innovation in regard to established 
customs, should seek to innovate on a custom so 
long established. But the 40 Geo. Ill/ c. 29. 
does thoroughly recognize and confirm the doc- 
trine of that resolution ; for it prohibits the clergy 
from exacting tithes of agistment not paid within 

1 J : . . . . > 
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sitxty y QsUP^r aad abolUbjeig agistment titlia of lauds 
vhici^ did not pay sucit tithe within that period, 
p«iBting evidently to the period of that resolution. 
And it is manifest, that the same authority which 
annihilates the remedy^ can annihilate the right, — 
wlttcb takes away the nullum tempus maxim from 
the church, can take away the right which calls 
for its aid. The next statute is the 33 Geo. UI. 
limitiDg the tithe on hemp to ^. per acre. I 
wiU only remind my reader, in addition, that 
tbe state appropriated tbje tithes of Ireland 
for two years to support its military establish- 
JiaeBt,* stretching the same principle one step 
further ; and in Ireland, as in England, by the 
4& Edw. HI. c. 3. exempted certain kinds of tim- 
ber from all tithe. 

There is, in fact, no species of modification 
of tithes that has not been recognized, and even 
practised, by the Irish legislature. And equally 
various have been the several grounds upon which 
it deemed interference necessary: sametime$ to 
relieve and encourage trade, — ^sometimes to for- 
ward the agricultural interests,— sometimes to 
support the military establishment, and some- 
times to supply the revenue^ — sometimes to 
strengthen the aristocracy, and sometimes to re- 
lieve the peasant himself. For some or all of these 
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|)urposes, it has increased, diminished, suspended^ 
annihilated, and commuted tithes. It has not 
only commuted the nature of the impost, but 
commuted the very * principle upon which the 
impost is founded. No modification of tithes 
can, therefore, be considered as innovation ; and 
modify the revenue of the Irish clergy as you will^ 
they will still enjoy greater privileges than the 
ministers of the religion of the minority of any 
other country ever possessed. 

Besides, their duties are not, on an average, 
the hundredth part of what the duties of the 
English clergy are*; and therefore they afibrd less 
consideration for the revenues they possess, and 
consequently have tiot so strong a claim on that 
score. 

In the original object and end of the institutioa 
of tithes, we shall also find a material distinction 
between the claims of the English and Irish 
church. This object was not solely to establish 
a provision for the cfergy, but to g^ve them a 
reasonable maintenance from a portion of the 
tithes, and to vest the residue in them as trustees 
for the poor. In England, this trust was per<^ 
formed faithfully for a long period of our eccle- 
siastical history ; but, in Jater times, the clergy 
in England have been permitted to substitute 
a contribution to the poor's rates, proportionate 
to their official incomes, in the place . of their 
former support of the poor out of the tithes and 

c c 
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oblations. But in Ireland there are no poor's 
rates, and therefore no contribution towards the 
support of the poor is exacted from the clergy. 

On the whole, then, I trust, it will appear, by ^ 
the precedents on record, not less than from the 
imtare of the compact between church and state 
in Ireland, that salus status suprema lex is the 
vtry first maxim to be observed in regard to the 
Prc^stant church in Ireland. Whatever claims 
the clergy of England, who have performed their 
part of the compact, may have to a preference,* 
when iheir interests come to clash with those of 
the people, — the church of Ireland can have none. 
The parliament of Ireland having obtained from 
the church a part only of the stipulated consider- 
tition, withheld part of the purchase-money; and, 
instead of recognizing, as the church revenue, the 
fall amount of tithe, as payable in England, sub- 
stituted another test, quite different in its nature 
-^the question, What is " a plentifu? and ho- 
nourable pi^ vision for the clergy ?*' Within the 
limits of that ^' plentiful and honourable pro- 
vision*' the clergy were restrained by the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, wholly regardless of what their 
claims might be, in strict analogy to British law; 
and their decision was confirmed by the Imperial 
parliament. Who, then, are th6 innovators? — 
those who propose the continuance of the old 
standard, and the repairing of the old land^ 
marks? or, those who would destroy those land^ 
inarks> and substitute another standard ? 
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Is it not then rational, for the sake of the 
church, as well as the state, on which it depends 
solely for support, to protect both from the injur]F 
and danger which a system^ tending to disunite 
and disturb and impoverish the people, would 
give birth to? What is the rational course of 
policy in such a case ? Is it not, to render tbft 
clergy comfortable and independent, but not in^ 
juriously burdensome to the country. 

The precedents referred to all shew, that the 
legislature did actually adopt that rational policy; 
and that the interests of the clergy were not permit- 
ted by them to clash with the safety of the country; 
but, on the contrary, when the public safety r^ 
quired, or was deemed to require, either the tem-> 
porary sacrifice of the whole, or the permanent 
relinquishment of a part of their claims, the legis- 
lature exercised the power of such controul over 
them. These form the distinctions, o|i principle 
and from precedent, which seem to point out 
Irish tithes as peculiarly ppen to legisli^tive inter^ 
fereoce at the present day ; and that, consistently 
with the recognized constitution of Ireland, the 
parliament of the present day should confine the 
revenues of the Irish churcli to whi^t will afford, 
when properly apportioned, ^* an hopourable and 
plentiful provision*' for thp clergy. 

Having now, I trust, established the legislative 
right of controul and modification, it yet ifei^ains 
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to consider, whether state expediency exists to 
warrant that interference. On this question I 
shall confine myself altogether to Ireland ; — ^and, 
I donbt not, I shall convince my reader of the ex- 
pediency, and, of the advantages of the practical 
plans Ishall submit, if I am fortunate enough to 
induce him to discard from his mind all cdn- 
siderations of^ a supposed injury io any individual, 
or class of individuals now existing ;-r-in short, if 
lie will confine himsdf, with me, to the questions 
—what is the interest of the state ? and what of 
the Protestant religion, and of Christianity^ 
without mingling or confounding them with the 
other question-*:what are the pecuniary interests 
of the existing race; of Irish beneficed clergy ? 
any more than if that class of men had suddenly 
become extinct the moment before this page was 
perused, and my reader was called on, in such a 
casie, to s^dvise what future plan, touching eccle- 
siastical ri^vehues in Ireland, would best advance 
Protestantism, and, still more, Christianity in 
general, and at the same time impart to them that 
security (one source of their prosperity) which the 
public tranquillity and individual good-will caa 
alone afibrd them. In order to carry this most im- 
portant preliminary point with my reader, I shall 
here observe, that the plan I am about to submit 
shall haye for its basis a principle, which will in- 
sure the present race of clergy a full compen-. 
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sationf, dnring their lives, for the value of all 
tithes which they have been ia the habit of enjoy- 
ing ; and that I propose no change of income in 
any parish, until the death of the existing incum- 
bent; so that, for all the purposes of the present 
argument, the case I have supposed may be taken 
to be the case before us. Whether iall the bene- 
fices become vacant in one day, or at several 
periods, can make no difference, subject to the 
qualification I have mentioned,— t-qq more than if 
the, present r^ce of clergy were to retire upon 
compensation, and leave the benefices to be new- 
modelled by the state at its pleasure. 

« 

I will suppose, that, in the last-mentioned case, 
missionaries were sent from Prussia, or delegated 
from the general communion of European Pro- 
testants, to inquire into the question, what amount 
pf salaries and mode of paying the Irish clergy for 
their services would be be^t suited to advance Pro- 
testantism ? Just as our iuissionaries are, perhaps, 
at this moment, employed in negotiating for the 
support of the clerical establishments, which their 
meritorious efforts are founding. What state 
pf the Protestant church and of Its revenues in 
Ireland would present itself to the view of such air 
unprejudiced judge ? He would find, on landing 
in that island, that an overwhelming majority of 
its population were of a different religion, and in 
a miserable state of poverty, — supporting, bow- 
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ereVj their own clergy in decent, but unassuming 
statk)n. He wpuld find the minority in numbersi 
and ascendants in religion, with^ clerical pastors^ 
the bigfaje^r orders of whom possess enormous reve* 
sues, much greater, in proportion to tbe cireum* 
stances of the twio^ countries, than the same class in 
England, aiid having comparatirely littre or no* 
tbtng to do, but to collect and enjoy tbem^^^many 
of theni no^ baving perhaps seen some bf c tbe pa- 
rishes from which, through tithe-farmers^ they de* 
me their incomes, or a portion of them, » dozen 
tko^ tii their lives, eilgatging^some curatte, at 60 or 
£60 a-year, \o attend once in eacb Sunday to read 
|Hrayers (often perhaps, to tbt parish derk alode), 
tbe rec'tbr btinself, f6r twenty 3 earti together, not 
i^tng been seen in bis reading-desk or pulpit^ 
except pet'baps' to attend his^ bishop! In otber 
parisbes he would find (whether tbe feult rests 
wKh thi' ji^roctors of the clergy, the clei^gy them- 
selves, the g^^ntryi <^r the odious nature of the 
imrpost) .'atcy^m'onious corifii^ts between individuals 
of the tippertclasses<>f the Protestant laity and their 
0wn cliergy, exhibited to the view of their Catholic 
lieighbours ; and no 'unfi^u^nt but distressing 
contrast, recording tliat acrimony, would be seen 

tnibe'^evident reloctaiice with wbicb the squire of 

If ... 

a parish prevails on himself to accept the bread 
itnd wine fro^Uhe bands of bi^ paf^ish ministei', 
while ^&ke CtttboKc priest is observed <m terma of 
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tb^ flaost hospitable cordiality with the same class 
of bis flocks jHe would* find imaiiy of jtbe^OH^a who 
actually perform the. clerical duties, presenting to 
his commiseration grey hairs and large rfamilieSt 
with sal^rie^ scarcely sufficient to keep them from 
mendiciancy,-— ^poor; compared with their n^gh- 
bours^ the: Catholic priests, whqin.^b^ir qwq pea« 
sant flock, from their scanty earnings, preserve 
from such penury. These symptoms would lead a 
sagacious stranger to conclude, that such a di^ 
4ribution of the revenues of the church, fraoi 
whatever source they proceed, was not the best 
adapted to promote Protestantism. But^onin* 
quiry whence the acrimony observable between 
the rector and his own flock, by whom his poorer 
curate is beloved, he would quickly discover tbe 
source from which that unequal affluence arose^ 
He would fifld the clergy, whose revenuea were 
derived from lands^ on terms of cordiality with 
their flocks, not inferior to their curates* He 
would find tbose who pp^sessed only small tithes^ 
the larger being in the bands of lay impropriators^ 
on terms le^ cordial;, but hie vvould fin4 those 
who posi^essed the whole tithes of a parish, usually 
at war with a portion-r-often with all their flock. 

As a proof how odious to Protestants themselves 
is this impost, I will refer to the very county in 
Ireland where you would expect most cordiality 
between the Protestant clergy and their flocks-*^ 
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I mean the county of Wexford. Two beneficed 
clergymen of that county have favoured the pub^ 
lie with their testimony to that fact* Mr. Gordon^ 
in his History of the Rebellion of 1798, calls on all 
his brother clergy to attest, that, great as is the 
odium in which tithe is held by their Catholic 
parishioners, ' their Protestant flock exhibit more 
reluctance, and oppose more difficulties to the 
clergy, in recovering their tithes; andSirH. B* 
j^udley,' also a beneficed clergyman, has corrobo- 
rated that opinion. We are told also by the 
same reverend authors, that in their parishes 
\hey superintend their own concerns. But what 
would they find, on proceeding to parishes 
let to tithe farmers? what would they find to 
be the state of mind of the Catholic portion of 
their parishioners, when such are the feelings of 
their own flocks ? It is quite unnecessary to pur- 
sue this inquiry: the tumults and misery of the 
country speak it in language but too intelligible. 
I will only add, that, even where the clergy them- 
selves reside, it was no unfrequent thing to find 
a farmer a few years ago charged £\. 10*. per acre 
for wheat which grew on land, which, if then to 
be let, would not have brought an acreable rent of 
one guinea.* Would not the first impression of 



* My reader may ask, why does the cultivator submit to tlie 
charge 1— He will easily guess, when he is infomed, that if the 
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mty iaipartiat mitid be, that smcfa i sjlBtete id fliat 
of tithes was a isystem id the highest degree dis* 
Gcmragiiig to the growtii df ProtestolrtiaD (as tb« 
{NurliameDtiiry reMrfution truly stated)^ asd amh^ 
versive of the best supports of Ckristianhy,-^ 
tliatiial good^wit) between inafi and mair^ and the 
inftmeivce of religkms pastors in oideartng piety to 
tkeir flochs ? But when the possible efiecf of the 
laiw of agtstmetrt^ ib exempting many pedrishes 
fVom tithes altogether, is considered, is riot a 
coiDiButatioii of tithes equally important to the 
sufipon of the Protestant church ? 

Having laid down these positions, as well wf tk 
reg^rd to the source of this portion of church l^e-^ 
venues, as to their distribution, two objects pre*^ 
sent themselves to our consideration: first, that 
of securing to the clergy a comfortable provision, 
emd proportioned to the standard of remuneration 
which other officers of the state, naval, military, 
aiud fiscal,, refceive for their services; and, se- 
eoiidly, to determine from what source these sala- 
ries should proeeed. 
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AMner serveB a aoUee art the paraon to draw his tithe, and it 
shall happen that three other persons senre notices for fiie same 
da^f (a fact which, in few cases» can be known tiH the trial at 
law), by the law in Ireland the clergyman can recover the 
Hhibottt of the tithes, and all costs of proceedings. It h mani- 
fest,, that ttlfae-proelors may not be wanting, who could procure 
collusive notices for this purpose, without the knowledge- of 
the parson himself. 

D q 
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With the first question it is riot my intention to 
interfere ; but it would be no difficult inatter to 
determine what would be reasonable, taking into 
consideration the relative station of other classes 
in society, and the cheapness of the' necessaries^ 
and luxuries of life in that country ; and some aid 
may be derived Trom the opinion of the parliament 
of: 1735, of what was then an ample provision; 
W hatever might be the standard now fixed, it 
should bear a relative proportion (which shonld- 
hereafter be preserved) to the' salaries of certain' 
other officers of the state, so as always to insure 
to the clergy the same relative station in society. 

On the second question, it would be reasonably 
asked, whatother sourceof revenues forthe mainte- 
nance r>f the clergy exists in Ireland ? These ought 
first to be fairly applied to that purpose; and the de-* 
ficiency supplied out of some other source than* 
tithes. These are— first, church lands; secondly,' 
the h6use-taxes levied in towns. The former far- 
exceed in amount the proportion between tithes 
and church lands in England, and should, I con- 
ceive, be made available to the support of the pa- 
rochial clergjry.preserving out of them sufficient to 
place the Irish bishops in a suitable station in 
society. At present, a great portion of the re- 
venues of church lands actually are paid to insu- 
rance companies, and of course lost altogether to 
the interests of the church. The effect of such 
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revenues is, to make the bishops excellent scien- 
tific gamblers, and often to instruct their flocks in 
the same Christian-like arts. I do not mean to 
objifct to life-insurances, where incomes are neces- 
sarily lost to their families by the death of the pos- 
sessors. But this is not the case. Some years ago, 
no such necessity for insurance was considered to 
exist, nor does now exist ; for the bishops then let 
their lands on annual fines, so that such fines ope- 
rated as a kind of rent, which the bishop, having 
received, might store up for his family, without any 
insurance. But now the practice is^ to refuse re- 
newals to the tenants, — insure their lives for the 
value of the fines, — and await the fall of the leases, 
which are re-let, at a nominal rent, perhaps to some 
relative of the bishop himself ;-— depriving thus 
his successor, probably for several years during 
the early part of the lease, of any fines or other re- 
venues, and introducing a set of middle-men of 
the most injurious kind, havings no hope of interest 
in the soil beyond a few years. Impoverishment 
of the land is one, among many other evil eflects, of 
such a system, which manifestly transfers, to the 
purposes of gambling, a great portion of the rents 
of thechurchlsttids of Ireland, which might be em- 
ployed, more conformably to Christianity, in the 
support of the parochial clergy, or in diminish- 
ing the heavy charges by which tithes press down 
so impoverished a country as Ireland. 
But, among all the inducements to diminish 
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this burden on the land, whether it remains in Hb 
present odious form, or assumes a commuted 
shape, none ought to weigh more forcibly with 
the legislature, than the consideration that thmee* 
fourths of those who must pay the tax are persons 
who derive no benefit, mediately or immediately, 
from it, and who pay it in addition to the support 
of their pwn clergy. If other sources of church 
revenue are wanting, I would disregard this con-* 
sideration, when put in competition with the 
comfortable maintenance of the ministers of the 
established church ; but ifother means of support* 
ing the establisliment, or any portion of it, in a 
manner suited to the true interests of the Pro^ 
testant church and of Christianity are found, 1 
hold it to be a matter of imperious Christian duty 
so to apply such means, as to eradicate as large a 
portion of the seeds of discontent and niisery, 
which this system has so widely sown, as is com- 
patible with such a paramount object; and I 
would never suffer the advance of Protestantism, 
and the progress of Christian virtue and philan-. 
thropy, not to speak of obedience to the municipal 
law, to be checked or retarded, in order to afford 
redundant luxuries and wealth to some future 
bishops, now, perhaps, in their nurses' arms. I 
do not find that such an accession of wealth car-^ 
ries along with it any accession of zeal, or of sue** 
cess in advancing true religion ; on the contrary, 
if we do not find zeal and success, in the ministers 
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of the Gospel, to be in the exact inverse propor- 
tion of the amount of their revenues, we at least 
seldom fail to find that the zeal and ardour of those 
who recline in the lap of ecclesiastical wealth soon 
become paralysed into apathy, or assume the shape 
of worldly care.* Nor is this effect of riches pecu- 
liar in its operation to the members of that profes* 
sion. It is equally observable in all others in whom 
an equal option of indulging indolence exists, I 
cannot, however, help noticing the inconsistency 
of the Irish bishops, who maintain, that danger 
would exist in commutation of tithe for glebe^ 
inasmuch as it would burden the parochial clergy 



* Lest I should be supposed rashly to make these observa- 
tions, I refer, in support of tl»eni to the Primate's Address to 
the Clergy last year, suggesting the propriety of evening service 
in Protestant churches. My £ngli!>h reader will learn with sur^ 
prise, that the immense ecclesiastical revenues enjoyed by the 
clergy in Ireland have not procured, until the nineteenth ceti'« 
tury, a second service, in any except a few of the churches 
of the metropolis, and, 1 believe, of some three or four of the 
principal towns; though Catholic chapels have their service 
regularly performed twice a day. — I refer also to the Eleventh 
Report of the Commissioners of Education, 181B, by which it 
Dvill appear, that many of the. beneficed clergy have neglected 
to promote the education of their flocks. The spirit of their 
oath, on being inducted to their benefices, certainly required 
that they should use all practicable means to have " one or 
more schools taught" in their parishes, ** as required by law ;" 
and though 1 do not believe they intended to evade the per- 
formance of a solemn d|ity, yet they certainly have too easily 
yielded to obstacles which opposed its performance, and which 
more activity and zeal might have removed. 
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with the care of managing a small estate ; and 
that no danger exists in diverting the attention of 
a bishop from his more extensive and important 
ecclesiastical ({uties, to the management of an im- 
mense tract of land, and the concerns attached to 
a rental of ^10,000 or <£15,000 a-year, intricate 
as they are rendered by speculations in gambling, 
more suited to " money-changers/' 

When I allude to the sloth of one class of 
the Irish clergy, it is ' but justice to seek, in 
this unequal distribution of the church revenues, 
an answer to a charge which has often been 
made against that body in general, — that they 
have not contributed, by their writings, to the 
common stock of theological literature, the fair 
share which might be expected from their compa- 
rative leisure. The cause I have assigned will 
account for, though not excuse, the silence of 
those who wallow in ecclesiastical wealth ; and 
in the opposite extreme will be found the cause 
which has deprived the public of the record of 
many a splendid effort of oratory, and many an 
able display of theological learning, by the more 
numerous and more zealous portion of their 
brethren^ the unbeneficed clergy.* However 



* The celebrated Kirwan^ in tbe most brilliant aera of bis 
lifcy belonged, as almost all bis ablest successors have belonged, 
or still belong, to tbat body. Many have been left during their 
lives to exist on £50 a-year 
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the bpinions of others, or the e^perieAce of hiis 
own success, may have impressed the preacher 
with the importance of imparting to a wider cir- 
cle of fellow. creatures the benefit of his labours, 
by what means can an indigent curate, the bound- 
ary of whose resources is the limit of his small 
salary, engage the press, in this age of apathy on 
such subjects, in the task of disseminating his 
opinions ? 

I will consider, next, who are the parties likely 
to be injured by reducing,- after the death of the 
present possessors, the revenues of the bishoprics,* 
and of the larger livings ; and, with one excep- 
tion — I mean that of the brothers or private tutors 
of some few of those whom I address — I think V 
can demonstrate, that no human being Will be 
prejudiced by the measure, subject to the follow- 
ing counteracting accompaniment, viz. a ministe- 
rial resolution, that all future bishopsin Ireland 
should be chosen from the Irish clergy, as long 
as fit and proper persons to fill such offices are to 
be found among that body. I know it willi^e 
here exclaimed, that such an agreement would'be 
an unprecedented infraction of the prerogatives 
of the crown ; but the proposition is subject to 
no such objection ; on the contrary, it is only 
due as a measure of equal justice to Ireland, and 
founded on established precedent — the act which 
excluded for so long a period all Irish clergy 



from even the smallest benefices in their native 
country « The present moaient is also favour-^ 
able to that measure* The Marquis Wellesley^» 
family are Irish ; anid, of course^ no ground can 
exist for regarding it as a blow aimed at the patron^ 
age of an individual viceroy. Nor is tfaiere roomt 
now, as formerly,, to cconplain of the loss of this 
branch of emolument ; for the addition of ^10,000 
a-year, recently made to the vice- regal allowance^ 
increased as it is by the rise in the value of money, 
renders that office V0w better,, though erfiripped of 
that pa^tronage, than it was,^ a few years ago, ac« 
companied by it. 

The parties, then^ to be affected by the change^ 
and who might be supposed to complain, are — 
1st. The government of Ireland ; and^ 2dly. The 
higher classes of the aristocracy. - 

The government of Ireland would, I sqi^reheod,. 
he a gainer by the change, in no small degree; 
fw, were the bishoprics reduced to from <£^1200 
to £2!0Q0 a year, there would be just as much ri- 
valship among the high^ ranks, and just as muefa 
influence purchased by the distn bunion of* those 
offices (when larger were not to be had), as at 
present. But the distribution of all the bisbof^ 
rics among the Irish would disembarrass the go^ 
vernment of much difficulty, and would fully couii^ 
terbalance the loss of the larger livings in the gift 
of government ; besides extending the patronage 
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of the crown to a mach wider range, among t&d 
multiplied livings of a more moderate standard ^ 
yalue. But, above all — and it can never be too fof^ 
cibly impressed on ministers themselves — it would 
tend to remove poverty and discontent ; for be mxml 
have read the history of Great Britain herself very 
uiiprofitably, who could not extract from it the 
HSBU.im, — that the British islands, when proi^rooi 
and wealthy, are easily governed ; but, when ex* 
hansted, whether by victorious and necess^ 
wars, or by wanton extravagance — whether by the 
valour and virtues of an Edward, or the weakness 
and prodigality of a James — are most difficult to 
be governed • 

The only remaining party wbo could comp)«B 
are the Irish aristocracy, who wonM have shared 
the larger benefices. These would be eomffesM 
sated, for the diminution of the livings, by tiie 
bishoprics, but still more by the improvemfent e# 
their estates, and its inseparable attendimt-~cGn-' 
tent among tbeir tenantry, — ait leai^ Ott the sil&* 
ject of church-revenues. 

To this project it will, I know, be objeeled, 
that it is too mnch the interest of tke spirittMi 
peers to oppose the meamre, to expect it to psm 
into a law ; nor would I have thought oflnprwise 
some tii»e ago. But io this feeling of prejudiee— 
natural where self-interest is concerned— I appose 
the countervailing prejudices of the hy lor^^ 

£ £ 
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who are at last begidning to awake from a long' 
doze, and to see that their own estates must pay 
for the misrule of Ireland. I would, however, 
conjure the bishops themselves, as they value their 
best interests, — the performance of a sacred dut^ 
to their God, — and their religion as Christians, 
that, laying for the moment out of view all consi- 
derations of interest or policy, they would con- 
sider what their solemn duty, as spiritual legis- 
lators, is. However unfashionable may be the 
doctrine, that a solemn duty to their God requires 
their interference to reduce the revenues of the 
Irish bishoprics and of some liviqgs, I will ven- 
ture to put three questions, tending to establish 
that position in the minds of legislators ivho pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians. First, Can 
they, without contempt of their Saviour's pro- 
verb (construe it as fashionably as they will), say, 
that redundant wealth offers no temptation to neg- 
lect his precepts, and to swerve from bis exam- 
ple ? Secondly, With what consistency, or hope of 
pardon, can they, yielding respect to that saying 
(which our own knowledge of mankind confirms) 
utter the prayer which he has commanded, en- 
treating God to withhold temptation from them- 
selves^^and at the same time offer to the, very 
shepherds of his flock the temptation which 
^10,000 a year furnishes ? Will they say, that the 
offer of such wealth presepts no temptation to a 



«r 
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candidate bishop, about to be consecrated to the 
duty of inculcating truth, sincerity, jand plain 
dealing,— with his foot on the very threshold of 
the tabernacle, to pronounce the Nolo episcopariy* 
in direct violation of that very truth. And, lastly, 
let me ask those vrhose office it is to exhort the 
followers of Christ to do his will, Do they in their 
conscience, as his representative pastors, believe, 
that if some person, who had heard our Saviour 
deliver his opinion on the effect of riches, had 
had the audacity, in his presence, to offer his dis- 
ciples similar wealth, either as an inducement to 
preach his doctrine, or as a retainer to engage 
ibeir influence in favour of one form of civil 
government in preference to another, he would 
have permitted them to accept i%> I defy any 
sincere Christian to believe, that the answer to 
such a proposal would ha^e been different from 
that with which our Divine Master met the tempta^ 
tion with which he was himself assailed. If such 
is the inevitablje conclusion, can it be believed, 
that if oitr Redeemer once more deigned to visit 
this earth, he would acknowledge such a system 
as becoming his true followers, or permit it to con- 
tinue ; — a system which has not only monopolized, 
for the use of a few favoured ecclesiastics, what 



* The very object and meaning of this form bears the testi- 
mony of early ages to the justice of the remark which follows it. 
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was designed for the pooi% but which — inverting 
the yery object^ as well as varying the nature of 
the impost-*— wrings from the poor such a share of 
what they have earned by the sweat of their brow. 
Are they not, by oflfering, or (contrary to their 
duty) permitting to be offered, such temptation to 
engage in worldly cares, mingling the germs of 
thorps with the seed from which they would ex*- 
pect the growth of their religion ? 

Whatever may have been the delusion by which 
former ages were led to believe that such subjects 
were best left to be settled between ^^ God and 
boly church/^ is it, at this advanced hour of the 
day» less the duty of parliament to see that these 
funds lare suitably applied to the purposes, first, 
of true religion, and secondly, of sound policy, 
than that any other portion of the revenues of the 
country are applied to promote the object for 
wbieh they were levied?* Possessing the consti- 



* Though it does not appear to be the duty of the senate to 
tdopt one sect in preference to other:$, (see Locke's First Letter 
W Religious lolerati9n), yet, if it does impede the free com- 
petition of religious sects by such a measure^ it becomes its 
duty to see that the revenues which it has extracted from the 
public (thereby exhausting the means which might yield support 
to other sects) shall not be so applied as to produce iu the pre- 
sent age' indolent neglect, just as in past ages it produced 
corruption. Quenelle, speaking of ecclesiastical wealth, says, 
** L* avarice et V amour dtsfaux biens a toujours persecute Jesus 
Christ: V avarice des Priires Jui/s, durant sa vie; celle d'un 
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tutional right, is it less imperative on them to 
interfere, because, in this instance, their duty to 
their God, and a fresh duty to millions of their 
fellow-creatures, adds its weight to their ordinary 
duty to the state ? 

I have now, 1 trust, shewn — 1st. That the con- 
stitutional right of controul over tithes exists in 
the legislature; 2dly. That it ought to be exer- 
cised, in diminishing the overgrown incomes of 
ecclesiastics, whether to effect a more equal ap- 
portionment, or to alleviate an unnecessary bur- 
den ; 3dly. That not merely the mode of collec- 
tion, but the source of these revenues, should be 
changed ; and, lastly, That these arrangements 
are equally called for by4he interests of Chris- 
tianity and Protestantism, as of policy, — equally 
enjoined by the precepts and example of our 
Redeemer, as by our regard for our fellow- 
creatures, — if, indeed, such associate duties can 
adroit of contradistinction. 

I now proceed to suggest such a change of 
system as I consider the best calculated to remedy 
the evils I have pointed out. I have not materialfi 
necessary to form an accurate opinion, whether the 
amount now received by the parochial clergy, if 

■ — ^-— ^^^^^ , ^ i-ri— w I i_MB_ i__ Lj _ ,_ J I i__LJ«_i_. I n TTt 

Apdtre en sa mort; celle des Soldats, apres sa resurreidion: 
eeiies det mauvais Ecclesiastiques jusqu' d la Jin du monde.^^ 
Le plus ancien et le plus cruel persecuteur de rEglise, c'est 
Vargent dans les Ecclesiastiques corrompus, et dans les gens de 
g'ttfrre/'— -See Quenelle's Reflectbns on Matt, xxviii. 15« 
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fairly distributed, would produce more than 
enough for their support in a respectable station. 
If the calculations made by the author of the 
State of Ireland y past and present ^ were accurate 
when that treatise was published, I would 
conclude that they are not now adequate 
to that object. If such sliould prove to be the 
case, I would increase them out of the surplus 
rerenues of the bishoprics, and of the larger 
benefices, when reduced, as I shall hereafter pror 
pose. I cannot regard the original monopoly of 
such a portion of church revenues to the sole use of 
the bishops, as having been any thing else than a 
gross breach of trust :* for it is very clcjar, that thdpr 
were originally confided to them, in order to feed 
the hungry of their diocese, to keep an open house 
and free board at their respective palaces; and thi$ 
was so much their duty, and its performanpe so 
much the right of the subject, that it required aq 
act of parliament, the 3d of Edward I. + to prer 
vent even their greatest enemies from claiming 
a seat at their board. By that act persons are 
prohibited from entering their palaces against their 
consent ; but, both from the express words and the 
whole tenor of that statute, the intention of the 
legislature plainly was, to confide to them the selec* 
tion of the proper objects of their benevolence, 
and not to divert those funds from their original 



♦ See Selden*s Works, referred to in Appendix (O). 
f For an extract from this statute, see Appendix (X), 
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purpose. If I am right in this conclusion^ t leave 
my reader to judge, whether, when they ceased to 
discover any such objects beyond the circle of 
their own families, they did not cease to execute a 
concientious trust, — ^a breach which no lapse of 
time, no inveteracy of practice, can, 1 conceive, 
in any case warrant, much less in those whose 
£sivourite maxim is Nullum tempus oceurritEcclen^. 
It is true, the legislature have not thought proper 
to interdict this monopoly, no more than in other 
instances it has prevented the monopoly of moneys 
properly applicable to the support of the parochial 
clerg}\^ I am aware, that any attempt to diminish 
the revenues of the higher orders of the clergy, even 
to effect a more equal distribution among the whole 
body of that profession, will be called illiberal; but^ 
however liberal the man who protests against it 
may be to 45 individuals wallowing in wealthy 
where is to be found his liberality to the remaining" 
1400 persons, numbers of whose salaries scarcely 
exceed those of the upper servants in their bishops' 
households. If it shall be found, that the sums 
now annually received by the parochial clergy 
are adequate to their support, I would apply 



* Mr. Hales, inhis Treatise on Church Re>'enues, tells us, that the 
see of Bangor has monopolized the tithes of 17 parishes. * This 
will go far to account for the poverty of the clergy of part of 
that diocese. The Archbishop of Tuam, in Ireland, attempted a 
similar monopoly, but was stripped of the spoils, which were divi- 
ded among the poorer clergy of the diocese (on the same princi- 
ple as^ I propose), by an Irish act of parliament. 
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such sulcus revenue of the bishops in aid of the 
parishes^ for the annual repairs of the churches, *^^ 
another of the original objects of tithes, the taxes 
for which are naturally viewed with much odium 
by the Catholics. 

To carry these general principles into effect, I 
would propose — 

1. A commission to be appointed, to report the 
value of livings in Ireland, taking as the basis of 
their estimate the several species of tithes, of 
which the rectors or vicars of each have been in 
the actual enjoyment for these ten years last past.f 

2. The church land attached to all the epis- 
copal sees and to all livings (with the reservation 
of endowments to the bishoprics, and glebes 
to the livings, as hereafter proposed^ to be mortga- 
ged to the amount of three-fourths of their value, 
to raise a loan for the purposes hereafter specified. 

3. This loan to be raised by debentures, bearing 
5 per cent interest, not exceeding in nominal value 
£60, and varying from that limit to that of £10, 
to be transferable by delivery, and repaid at the 
(^tion of government after ten years. 

4. The interest to be paid by a general assess-; 
m^nt on all the parishes in Ireland, until, by the 
disath of the present bishops, or incumbents pos- 
sessed of church lands, the revenues of such lands 



* See Appendix (Y). 

t I adopt this principle from the 40 Geo. III. already re- 
ferred to. 
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maybe made available for that purpose. Such 
parishes as are at present exempted from tithes; by 
reason of other provision for the clergy, to be ex- 
4!epted from the proposed assessment. 

5. The money raised by this loan to be applied 
(in addition to the present amount of the first 
fruit fund in Ireland, £40,000) to the purchase of 
glebe land in the several parishes, ki which are no 
glebes, or inadequate glebes, — the annual value 
of such glebes not to exceed one half of the salaries 
of the parochial clergy.* Powers to be given to 
tenants for life, or in tail, to make sales of entailed 
land, the purchase money to be settled to the 
same uses, or td be applied to the liquidation of 
charges paramount. 

6. A new distribution of parishes to be made, as 
nearly equal in extent as practicable. 

7. The annual value of these glebe lands to be 
deducted from the salaries of the clergy to whom 
they are allotted, and until the money so raised id 
vested in lands, it should be placed in the public 
funds, and the interest applied to reduce the annual 



* The combined effect of the loan and purchase of land would 
be, to annihilate one fifth of the impost, widiout diminishing the 
iacom^ of the clergy, but rather the contrary. The nioney would 
be raised at, say 4 per cent, and more than 5 p6r cent, could be 
had for the same money laid out in the purchase of land, even 
calculated at iu reduced aon^jtal vsilue : but where no glebes are 
attached to livings, the clergy are usually compelled to pay exor- 
bitant rebts for land, their necessity for taking it inducing those 
who have the power of accommodating thei^ to exact more than 
its value. ■ • * 

F F 
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salaries of the parochial clergy in general. — The re^ 
sidueof salaries^after these payments or allotmepts^ 
to be applotted on all the parishes in Ireland^ ac- 
cording to the value of ^each; for this purpose., a 
valuation of the v^hole island to take place once in 
every 40 years. A subdivisional applotment^ on 
a similar principle^ to take place in each county 
every 30 years, and in each parish every 20 years, 
by three persons selected by the grand juries of 
counties, from the jurors of other ^counties, and 
vice vers4. The total amount of such annual ap^- 
plotment, as well for the interest on the loan, ajs 
for the residue of salaries, to be divided into two 
equal portions : the one to be collected .by th0 
treasurers of districts from the landlords, as quitj 
rent at present is collected ; and the other half from 
the tenants, (if imy), or if none, also from the landr 
lords, by the warrants of the treasurers of counties, 
in the same manner as grand jury cesses are now 
collected : the amount of each of these collections to 
to ,be raised in two portions, with an interval of sij: 
months, so as that only one-fourth will at any tim^ 
become payable. The landlords to be empowered, 
during the term of existing leases, to charge these 
payments to their tenants, with like remedies^ in 
case of non-payment, as in ordinary cases of tmit 
in arrear. 

To ^ ve this plan full efficacy, that most un- 
just statute, permitting bishopa to let lands 00 
fines^ should b^ repealed, and leasdng powers similar 
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to those of tenants for life in strict settlement, 
should be substituted. This measure should be 
effected, even though the present bishops were to 
be compensated for their loss by an additional tax 
upon the parishes in general, Mfhich would^ it is ob- 
^ous, derive a full equivaleiit from the opertifion of 
the proposed arrangement. Whether the amount 
of church revenues are or are not more than ade^ 
quate to the support of the bishops and tletgy, I 
ivoutd propose the loan above mentioned, and make 
up the deficiency of revenue permanently by a tax 
6n the parishes, in the same manner as I before 
proposed to do during the lives of the present 
bishops. I would do so for the following reasons : — 

I. The pecuniHry funds of Ireland being 
for the most part in Catholic hands^ Catholics 
would become the holders of those debentures, and 
of course a more direct and extensive interest in 
the church establishment would be imparted to 
that body. 

3. The interest payable to the holders, being 
derived out of the fiind collected in lieu of tithes, 
that impost would be rendered popular with a great 
portion of the Catholics themselves, 

3. The freeinvestmentof Cath(^icproperty i&tbi« 
•ecurity, would create confidence among the more 
liberal alarmists^ and I hope even among the bigot* 
ted Protestants, in the sincerity of their Catholic 
fellow subjects. This I take to be the most im* 
portant object of theproposed inesasiure; for, holding 
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as 1 do^ that no real .daoger exists^ I place le^s value 
^onadditioDal securities thanon the confidence which 
they would inspire^ and which would not fail to 
become mutual. 

4. This measure would serve most of the pur- 
poses of saving banks^ particularly that of encou- 
raging persons toin vest small sums yielding interest^ 
— a great desideratum in Ireland^ where the 
bankers allow no interest on deposits^ and where 
from fatal experience the greatest distrust in 
private banks exists : and above all, where, in 
consequence of the improvidence of the lower 
orders, every possible encouragement should be 
held out to induce those orders to save money 
whenever opportunity may offer.* To extend as 
widely as possible each of these effects, I would 
prefer the issue of debentures in very small sums ; 
— ^and in order to keep them from being monopo- 
lized by the larger funded proprietors, a tax might 
be laid on the half yearly dividends of holders of 
such stock aboye a. given amount. 

5. The interest should be payable quarterly by 
thq collectors of districts, in which the debeiiluret 
should be registered by the holders, three moiith^ 



* It may be objected, that the effect of this measure would be 
to draw capital out of the channels of industrious exercise ; but 
few who have observed mankind will doubt, that the additional 
lote of gain, which the possession of fructifying funds creates, 
soon produces additional wealth, and becomes at last impatient of 
the slower increment which would be yielded by any public 
funds, compared with that which would be expected from - it# 
more active employment in trade or agriculture. 
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previoiiii to the day of payment. Besides diminish^ 
ing the evil last mentioned^ this would much 
facilitate their circulation in remote parts ofth^ 
country, from which the transmission of debentures 
to Dublin is difficulty hazardous^ and sometimes 
very expensive. Those who have bad an oppor- 
tunity of observing how small a sumyin so poor a 
country as Ireland/ will deeply interest the posses-^ 
Sorin the fate and well-being of the security oh 
which it is charged^ will easily believe bow firmly 
this measure would tend to bind a large class of thq 
community to church and state; and those who 
witnessed sifltiilar effects in individual members of 
^unilies^ the rest of whom were engaged in the 
rebellion of 1798^ mil, I have no doubt Join in m^f 
anticipations of the good effects I have pointed 
out. 

6. The proposed loan may be hereafter liqui- 
dated^ either by setting apart a porticm of the ren<^ 
on the lapse of lives of bishops and other posses^ 
sors^ or by sale of part of the church lands. If the 
funds so raised should become insufficient for the 
purchase of the necessary glebes^ such of the landr 
owners as would be so disposed inightbe permitted 
to redeem their lands from the impost^ by the pay- 
ment of an adequate sum^ to be added to the fund 
for the purchase of glebe ; but I do not think intro- 
ducing new creditors, according to Sir H^ B. Dud- 
ley's plan, between the church and the landowners, 
would be satisfactory to the latter^ who would 
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rather defray the cUarge by payments to the pub- 
lic officers^ and preserve a chance of redeeming the 
impost at a future time^ on terms mor^ moderate 
than they could expect to obtain from a mcmey^ 
iendtf . The expense of collection should be limit* 
ed to 4 per cent^ three to be paid by the clergy 
and one by the landholder ; — the clergy at pre- 
sent pay more to their proctom. The public 
officers I have mentioned, who have other dutira 
which require their attendance at the same pmods 
and places^ shcmld be required to perform &h 
service at 4 per cent. 

To this fund aid might be drawn from a tax on 
all other kinds of realized property, and (if that 
should prove Snsnfficient to relieve agricultural in- 
dustry) en net kicome generally, by merely re« 
enacting the clause of the statute of Edward VI. 
already cited, which exacted tithes of all clear 
profits of trade. This cannot be called innovatioo. 
I can conceive no good reason for the dtscontinu* 
ance of personal tithes, as aiTeeting all other realiz- 
ed property as well as landsr, — more particularly 
since our financial and commercial systems* have 
given birth to new species of propertiei^, not fiowin|f 
from a present exercise of industry; and stilt more, 
since agricultural industry is so heavily taxed j--* 
for, whether the landlord or tenant pay a the tax 
on the industry and capital which raises a crop, St 
is clear that such a tax exists. Why, then, sheiild 
agricultural industry be the only species of »• 
dustry yielding tithe in country parishes ? It is 



yet more unreasonable, that realized tiealth 
of other kinds should be exempted from any 
share of U* Originally, when ther« was no 
other apeciea of realised property, there might 
haTe been some colour for t^harging the clergy 
solely on the land ; but even then indu«try and 
capital of other kinds bore their share. But 
now, is it not a monstrous injustice, that when ' 
the farmer is paying tithe from his very capitalj 
the fund bolder, who pays no poor rates; and no 
direct and so few indirect taxes, in comparison 
with the land owner of equal income, shall be 
totally exempted from tithe, if he chooses to 
reside in the country or lodge in the [towns ? 

Should it be deemed ineligible to fix a rate of. 
si^ar y for the clergy sudi as I hare proposed^ 
the average value of three parishes in England^ 
Scotlatid^ and Wales, as nearly similar to the pre- 
sent agrkulturai state of Irdland as may be^ mi^t 
be taken; and the. state of such average every 
twenty years might regukite the standard of Irish 
livings^ regard being had to t*be difference of price 
of the necessaries and comforts of life in both 
countries. The diarge on a struggling country 
like Ireland^ where the national religion is not the 
religion of the state^ ought never to exceed that 
average. 

A prevailing objection against any attempt to 
lighten or modify the burden of tithes^ is the alleg- 
ed inefficacy of the measure to afford relief to the 
tenantry^ because it is presumed that such a benefit 
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itould be intercepted by the landlords ;— that what 
>Ta& taken off in the shape of tithes^ nay, more than 
the amount of the reduction;^ would be laid on in ' 
the diape of rent. Against this presumption I ' 
would set the known anxiety of the tenantry for 
such a commutation ; for as tfia/ best know both - 
the clergy and their landlords^ they can best judge 
of the force of the argument: but I also appeal to 
the fact^ that every tenant, cherts paribus, does 
p^fer taking tithe-free lands to those subject to 
tithe. It is also manifest, that all who hold 
leases, (by for the greater portion of the tenantry) ' 
are by them protected against extortion. The* 
tracts of mountain land, such as 1 have already de-* 
scribed, are too great in extent in proportion to the 
demand, to suffer such a monopoly aswould pro-^ 
duce extortion . Bci^des, inconsidering the question,^ 
whether the tenant would be safer in his landlord *s 
hands than in the hands of the clergy, it must be < 



* A curious inconsistency is discernible in those who maintain 
this argument, and 7et . expect that giving to. the clergy leasing 
|>owers, will operate as a panacea for the grievance of tithes. It 
is quite manifest, if the first of these arguments is well found- 
ed, that the leases which transfer from the clergy to th^ land- ■ 
lords the right to burden their tenants, will increase the real 
grievance of tithes to the tenantry. So ikr then, a positive mjury 
must. result, frpm that measure; and it seems plain, that alienat-. 
ino-, still more than at present, the two classes, the tenantry and 
landlords, by the increased odium attached to an augmented 
p^'ievancc, will have a more mischievous tendency than the ex- 
istence of the present animosity between the tenantry and clergy, 
to whom they have not reason to look for the same lenity, and- 
cinisequtntly, against whose, severity they have not cause to feel , 
the same mdigiiatiou. 



i^ecoUected, that to the clergy it is a matter of 
indifference, whether the ruin of the tenant, from 
an overload of rent, shall leave the land to be culti- 
yated by the landlord himself ; biit not so with the 
landlord ; and no impartial man who knows both 
{Parties will hesitate io pronounce, that theclergy are 
much more indefatigable in ti^avelling to reach the 
vUima Thule of strict right, than the laity. Besides, 
the only effect of the plan proposed, in this view, 
would be, that public officers would raise the im- 
post instead of proctors or tithe-farmers, and how 
that is to operate so as to raise rents, I do not under- 
stand. Thus, ev^n in the narrow view which would 
confine the question to one of comparative advan- 
tage to tiiis or that class, the tenantry cannotbe con- 
sidered as unititerested in the measure; but upon a 
more comprehensive view of all its beneficial ten- 
dencies, more' piarticiilarly of its operation lit 
lessening the animosities that exist between thel 
Catholics and mahy of ihei J^rotestant clergy,^ 
ho class cart be more interested than those vvha 
Suffer most from the ill effects which I have already 
|iointed out, as flowing from that discontent. If 
that disunion tends to keep back all orders of thd 
Irish from improvement, that class whose state 
s&dmits of most amelioration, and who niost require 
it, are the severest sufferers fi'om any impediments 
io general prosperity. For example, — let m 
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suppose^ for a moment^ that the disp'osfticm to 
wring an exorbitant rent from the peasantry, did 
exist in the full extent imputed to them, (though 
I trust the feelings of the greater number are more 
faithfully exemplified in the speech which has re- 
cently described their distrei^ses in the Commons), 
what can tend more to leave the tenantry at the 
mercy of landowners fhan those dissehtiohs, and 
ihat insecurity, which preclude the ihtrbdoction of 
other means of gaining a livelihood, than by agri- 
culture? The peasant now must lake laiid or starv'6; 
he is therefore deprived of the option of pursiiit^^ 
whidi exists in more favored countries, and whidk 
furnishes the best weapon of defence against thg 
extortion of landowners. — But the argument whi<fh 
would, on such grounds, rqect conimutation, pre- 
supposes that the faults of the gentry, which it 
points out, are not only general but incorrigible ; — 
that no hope exists, that these faults willlle ever re- 
moved. This position I cannot assent to. I afti 
sure that the present impost of tithes, by rendering 
the Protestant church establishment odious to* the 
Catholic, and thus, as IhaVe elsewhei^e shown, iil- 
flamiuii: that dissentioa which alienates the t*ro- 
testant landlords from their Catholic lenairitry, 
creates the greatest obstacle to the existence of 
that good feeling in landlords, and good faith In 
tenants, which would best eradicate the extdrtioD 
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compls^ined of. Wher^ an intimate personal 
knowledge of the misei;y of hiJ^ tenant convinces 
the mind^ it will seldom fail to. reach the heart of 
his landlord; but thefamilis^r intercourse which 
ivould exhibit it, is wanting, and ever will be want- 
ing, while the dissensions of Ireland continue to 
«xist. But does this burden, adriiiting it to rest 
on the landlords' Moulders, oppose no additional 
obstacle to his advance to the relief of his suffering 
tl^nant? Top well, by fatal experience, do the 
Irish tenantry know, that whatever incumbers their 
' landlords^ oppresses themselves. ' ,How often do 
they find that landlords who, perhaps by the very 
extreme of indulgence to their tenantry, have 
incumbered their property, have thereby lost the 
power of further indulo^ence,* and been compelled 
to yield to t^e painful but qnly alternative, to their 
oyfii utter ruip — severe pressure on '.their tenant. 
Are not burdens of this kind now driving: the land- 
iQrds of Ireland into exile, and are not the tenantry 



'f The convpr^ of this propositiou, namely, the more wealthy 
the landlord, the more comfortahle the tenantry, is practically 
/e^btished generally, (though n«t universally), in evety part of 
Ireland. Does not this f^ct fiiljy prove, that, it is not want 
of will, but of means, that causes' their iAlie^e^o{>pressiont 
liie distresses of their landlords, therefoce, tnaNiJAeip ^ulPQr ip. . 
two lyays; fir^t> by turning numbers of their fainilies out of em- 
^ ,!. ployment as labourers; -^2 ndly, by adding to itieliumber of1i)idders ' 
^^s<fdv!p^^, (persons whose ekistence deipendji on their ^cyi^(9i|ce)a6e . 

^^■m^^^f^-. : , 
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sharers in such a calamity ? It seems plain, there* 
fore, that the evil of tithes does reach the tenantry, 
in part directly, and in part by its operation on 
their landlords; and I do not hesitate to say, that 
it^ effects, in the latter form, are more heavy and 
ii}ore hopeless than is even its direct pressure. 

It may be useful here to consider the plan now 
proposed by the governmen|; of Irejand, to remedy 
tlieevil of which I am treating. This plan proposes 
to give leasing power over tithes, extending beyond 
incumbency, to the clergy. Such a measure ap-? 
pears to me to be open to this mqst formidable 
objection, tl^at it wquld be prodijctivcj of much 
protracted litigation, in numberless cfiseg^ between 
the clergy and the upper class pf their own flock. 
If leasing powers, without restriction as to the rentsi 
reserved J, weye confided to the clergy, they mighty 
either from ignorance, or less venial motives, de-5 
prive their successors of much of their income. 
If the leasing powers, as in cases of tenants fop 
life in strict settlement, should require a reserva- 
tion pf the ^' best improved rent,** it will be most 
difficult to ascertain what that value is, except in a 
case open to competition among bidders ; and if 
such competition is allowed, many instances will 
occur, in which an overvalue will l>e offered by a 
tithe farmer, with a view to extortion, and in such 
cases the remedy which would thugf extend hi?j 
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tenure, would prove worse than the disease which it 
was intended to cure. But however fair may have 
bJRen the conduct of his predecessor, the succeeding 
clergyman will seldom feel satisfied with the bar- 
gain ; and the ignorance of the value of land, which 
members of that profession usually labour under, 
will be a leading feature in every case where his 
successor impeaches his lease for undervalue. This • 
will tend to make those leases more easily voidable; 
and the want of a general knowledge of the 
world, and ignorance of such matters, together with 
the leisure which disposes thetn to brood over and 
magnify real or imaginary injuries, will render 
most of them an easy prey to their own parish' 
clerks, orsome meddling underling, who will flatter 
them into a belief that their living ought to yield 
double its actual value. Thus they will be led 
into constant broils and litigation with the lessees 
under such leases, — and in such quarrels the 
tenantry will always enter into the feelings, and ^ 
resent the supposed injuries, of their landlords. 

In the foregoing plan I have not aimed at an 
Utopian system. In the provision for the future 
race of clergy, my object has rather been, on the 
one hand, to cut off the temptation which extraor- 
dinary vvealth holds out, to induce men to enter 
into that profession, contrary to the free bent of their 
disposition; and on the other, to afford to the l^ody 



of that pro^sssioa a support suited to vrhat is con^ 
sidered respectable in other professions^ and some* 
idbat similar to that \vhich the Scottish clergy enjoy. 
The danger of pecuniary distress to the present 
dergQTj which would arise from suddenly withdraw- 
ing the income to which they and their families 
ha^e been taught to look up^ deters me from any 
attepvpt to reduce it during their lives. 

\ lu»»ye not noticed lay imprqpriationsii because 
t]^ liberality o^ 1^ proprietors of that branch of 
tUa^Gr i^evenues^ an^us as they are to join in such 
i^oa^^^ 11% 9ij^ 4ieQessary for com« 

mutati^i||^tl)Q^ iH[l|K)5t^ r<^[|d^r3 it^u^ tP 
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SECTION IV. 



riATiNa npw pointed out jm eiapiple of eacip. 
class of remedial and conciliatory measui;es9 
which might, as. I conqeiye, be adopted with good 
prospect of sqqcciss ; I wilj no>v ask^, first, Which, 
class of these cs^n hav^ its/if//^^r/, without the 
conjoint operation of the others ?*--whether. all^j 
or even any one qf thieq9,,,can be rend^ered fully 
practicable, without that cordis^l corpper^tion^ in^ 
Vatholic districts^ which emanqipatipn pf^tbe iiia^ 
jority alone can effect : ^nd,^ secofi^tyv ^^^^^f^^i 
while this apple of clisiQfird , divides \\xe!^Pxoteslant 
magistracy tbemscllv.es^ it will permit ^ ap^ aoii^I* 
gamation of supposed interests, and real feelings^ 
between the excluded majority and the ascendant 
minority? 

All must admit, that, in Catholic districts, no* 
thing permanent or substantial ca^. be effected, 
towards tranquillizing the. popqlatioq, or invigo- 
rating the resourced of Ireland,, without the cof 
operation of the higher and middle classes ;-^ 
nothing, without bringing the, la^r^, ^not only 
into more awe, but intp mpre voluntary, re- 
spect ; —nothing, without a conjQilratory intep- 

H h' 
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course between all classes and sects ; — nothing, 
without extirpating deceit as a popular vice — 
a vice as inseparably the companion of dissimu- 
lation and distrust, as dissimulation is of the 
anomalous operation of the penal code; — nothing, 
without extinguishing dissensions, which must 
ever remain alive as long as a trade in those 

t 

dissensibns,. the ofi&pring of jealousy and dis-* 
trusts, remains ;— nothing, without that security 
to property, which alone can give an impulse 
to industry, and a circulation (not to say, influx) 
to capital— ^an end never to be reached, except 
by an unanimity amongst the possessors of pro- 
perty, founded, not upon any temporary or local 
expediency, but upon a general conviction of a 
perfect community of rights and interests, and of 
the consequential-^^ not the casual— impartiality 
in the selection and administration of the laws* 
Stich an unanimity among all ranks in support 
of the Ia\TS, with all its real advantages, do we 
now sacrifice to the fancied securities uhich the 
remains of that code are conjectured to afford 
to the church and state. 

« Since I wrote the first part of this address, two 
questions on the subject of Catholic emancipation 
have become prominent, as forming the only rt* 
maining cause of discussion, among those who are 
friendly to the genelral principle of religious tole- 
ration :— one, whether the security suggested out 
the part of the -Catholics is adequate? and the 
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. other, whether the present i^ession is not an unfit 
time to discuss the measure in Parliament ? 

The first has been narrowed into this question. 
Whether, if the state should be satisfied to yield 
credence to the oath of the Catholic clergy, aflirm- 
ing, that they are not bound to obey the Pope in 
any matter having, in their own opinion, a politi- 
cal tendency, it ought to require further security 
that their definition of the word " politicaP' will 
be a correct, constitutional definition ? It appears 
to me, that when we r<equire any further security 
than what proves to us that it is their own free, 
unfettered opinion which guides them, in deciding 
whether they will or will not become traitors 
against the state, we require all that is reasonable, 
if we would (as we ought) preserve an analogy 
between the case of the emancipated Catholic and 
the Dissenters of the present day ; between many 
of whose sects and our own the diflference of re- 
ligious tenets is not only greater, but leading to 
republicanism, if compared with the Catholic re- 
ligion, which strongly tends to support monarchi- 
cal principles.* If individuals of these sects 
believed it was their religious duty to overturn 
the British constitution, no Catholic would pro- 
bably go the lengths to reach that object, to which 
the enthusiastic fanaticism of some of them would 
urge them. The state has no security against the 

\ 

* Colberf 8 Testammi Politique, sttpra. 
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errors of their opinions^ except the gallows. The 
state is secure that it is their own opinion which 
impels them to treason ; hut the state has no se- 
p^rity from them that their own opinion is not 
adopted from the doctrine, or suggestions, or ad- 
yice of any other person; They may adopt the 
opinion of the Pope ; they might have adopted 
the ppinion of Bi^aparte; — they would have 
doiie the one, and ibay now do the other, at the 
risk of being hanged. We have, then, no secu- 
rity against the possible errors of^Hie Dissenting 
plergy, — none to guard us^against their misappre- 
hep8.ion of the definition of the word poliiicalj or 
against their adopting the opinions of any other 
person ;•— our security is confined within this 
limit, that, if they do imbibe or adopt an error, 
they do it as free agents, and on their own 
responsibility. Why we should ask more of the 
Catholic, I confess I cannot discover. Whether 
thei error is an adopted or an original opinion, can 
.make no difference, provided we are persuaded 
that the adoption of it was voluntary. There 
s^ems to lie the material question, which is, — 
,iifhether the Catholic clergy are bound, or not, to 
adopt the Popefs definition of what is religious, 
(C^ijhtradistinguished from what is political ? — and 
they are ready, as I take it, to swear to the nega- 
tive of that question. When it is recollected that 
the sanctity of their oath alone forms the bar 
ivbich excludes the laity from the. enjoyment of 
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the very privileges in question, it would be mon- 
strous to suspect the clergy of a breach of that oath. 
But were I amoug the sceptics, if any there are, 
who would have denied credit to that oath, in the 
last session, the very remonstrance of the clergy 
against the proposed securities would have afford- 
ed me a practical proof the most valuable — indeed,, 
quite irrefragable — of the truth of the allegation, 
that it is by their own opinion, and not the Pope's, 
they are led ; for we must recollect, that the Pope 
pressed them to the adoption of the measure most 
strenuously, assuring them that it in no wise 
militated against their religion. Their remon- 
strance against those securities, therefore, proves — 
1st. That they are not bound to attend to any 
opinion of the Pope on political subjects; 2dly. 
That what is political, or what is not political, 
is to be judged of, not by the Pope's opinion, 
but by their own. How otherwise, then, on a 
fair statement, does their case differ from that of 
the Dissenting clergy, except that it requires the 
intervention of two propositions, instead of one, 
to enable us to reach the same conclusion*— prppq^ 
sitions incontrovertibly established by the very 
fact of their rejection of the proposed securities ? 
Thus it singularly happens, that their refusal 
of those securities substitutes in their room the 
best of all securities-^a practical proof of the 
non-existence of the danger. No one will be 
absurd enough to attempt to distinguiiih the case 
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bf an Opinion originating with the person pro- 
fessing it, from an opinion adopted by him, if 
the adoption is the result of a will equally free 
and unshackled as the original formation of the 
opinion would be. If, then, the Catholic swears 
to this free agency in the adoption of the opinions 
of others, he swears himself on a footing, in all 
reason or common sense, with the Dissenting 
clergyman, who can adopt the treasonable opi- 
nion of any fellow-creature, whether foreigner or 
fellow-countryman, but is boundL to adopt the 
opinion of none. He can equally act upon such 
adopted or original opinion, but subject to the 
penalties of the laws. 3ut, in this case, the 
Catholic clergy went further: for they did not 
consider themselves bound by the opinion of the 
Pope on a matter partly religious and partly 
political ; and, a fortiori, they would not have 
So considered themselves, had the subject been 
unmixed with religion. What danger, then, I 
would ask, exists to the state in the case of the 
Catholic clergy, that is not common to the casq 
of the Dissenting clergy? Among the Catholiq 
clergy, also, let it be remembered, are many most 
anxious to procure emancipation, and whose nice 
sense of the scruples of their religion could alone 
have prevented their acceding to the measure. Can 
such men be supposed to fly in the face of the Pope's 
commands or advice, if the tenets of their religion 
bourid them, in such cases, to obey him ? If they 
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did not obey him, what becomes of the argument 
requiring securities, or against what would those 
securities be directed ? — plainly against the free 
volition of the resident clergy, and not against the 
danger of Papal mandates, on political subjects. 

When, therefore, I reflect, that this oath is ten- 
dered to us, fortified by this practical proof of its 
veracity, I cannot conceive, why their emanci-* 
pation should be subjected to any conditions, to 
which the Dissenter's religious creed does not 
subject him. 

As it seem9 decided that the measure shall not 
be brought forward in this session, I would not 
discuss the second question, if I did not feel alarm 
lest the same state of the country next session 
should revive it. The; danger apprehended from 
the .accomplishment . of the measure at present, 
is that of appearing to concede to rnen in arms. 
I would deprecate the measure I am advocating, 
could it bear, to any rational mind, the semblance 
of concession to menace. The balm which I 
would extract, would turn to poison, if drawn 
from such a root, — would envenom, not heal, 
the lacerated wounds of Ireland. Mutual cour 
filiation can never spring from such a source; 
and conciliation between religious* sects, in all 
climates a tender plants in the still pestilential 
atmosphere of Ireland, is with difficulty sheltered, 
and easily blasted, from whatever quarter the 
storm assails it. 
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I cannot^ however^ consider such local tumalta 
sis forming a rational bar to this act of justice^ 
unless they create such probable danger to the 
state^ as may induce the belief of reluctant con- 
cession ; and when I compare this danger with 
those which impended when concessions were 
formerly made> it ^nks into absolute insignificance. 
However serious its remote effects, no rational 
man could supposeHhe empire or constitution put 
at hazard by such a military array. 

But upon what principle is it held, that because 
a number of the lowest rabble ^e in tumult, 
that justice ought to be withheld from the loyal 
and respectable ? Still less rational is it, when we 
reflect that those who are in tumult do not utter a 
complaint against the popery laws, or seek re^ 
dress against them. Still more absurd must be 
the man, who holds, that they neither desire the 
repeal, nor feel the grievance, and yet will viat 
their sins upon those who feel the grievance, and 
join heart and hand in opposing their tumults. But 
what can equal the absurdity of him who holds, 
that danger exists in granting that which their 
opponents alons seek ; and that it is safe to grant 
redress for what this rabble both feel to be a griev- 
ance, and oppose vi et avmis? Much as I desire 
to see the grievance of tithes and other grievances 
removed or palliated, I should dread the inference 
wliich such an inconsistency would raise in every 
impartial mind^ namely, that the burden wbidi 
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pressed upon the Protestant legislator himself "was* • 
to be lightened without any such squeamish objec- 
tion, but the load which bows down the Catholic and 
the whole Island should be suffered to remain. 

But is there not an easy mode of removing the 
objection altogether, by introducing a clause in 
the act, disqualifying all Whiteboys from the 
benefit of it ? For example, a clause might be in- 
troduced disqualifying a Whiteboy from voting at 
elections, for any member enabled to act in parlia- 
ment by virtue of the proposed act, and requiring 
an oath at elections, denying participation in the 
present tumults, with more than ordinary penalties 
attached to peijury in such cases. 

Laying out of view the supposed danger arising 
from local tumults, we must admit that there never 
yetoccurred.a period more favourable to the accom^ 
plishment of the great measure of Catholic eman- 
cipation than the present moment. The most effe- 
minate alarmist cannot entertain a suspicion of the 
steady loyalty of all that class of men on whom the 
measure could confer power, heigntened to enthu- 
siasm by their late personal opportunities of form- 
ing attachment to the reigning monarch. The 
practical necessity, which the state of the peasantry 
and the country point out, at this moment, to those 
ranks,ofrallyinground the laws which protect their 
Increasing property, would add a new security. 
Nor is it the least among the advantages of the 
momentj that the opponents of the measure ite 

1 I 
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haiided by a manly and liberal senator, who, like 
its lamented patron and venerable champion, 
has a mind capable of viewing a ready concur- 
rence in the execution of an enactment, to which 
he was honestly adverse, as the next best service 
he could afford to alU— even to those whose nar- 
rower views disqualify them from yielding the 
same voluntary compliance. It is a mistaken 
notion to suppose, that, led by such a rival, those 
among the Protestants of Ireland, of the upper 
and middle orders, who profess to be, or who 
really are hostile to the measure, will withhold 
their concurrence, or keep alive animosities. 
Great, and of the most valuable class of these, is the 
proportion, who are now held to reluctant profes- 
sions, to preserve apparent cansistencyj or poli- 
tical, or even trading connexions, — who have out-* 
lived their own real alarms, and who have span 
of mind sufficient to discern the true interests of 
their property to be opposed to tenets, which they 
have not firmness openly to recant. From the 
free advance of sucli men towards the great centre 
of general conciliation, you would remove these 
barriers, by enacting the repeal. Many, who 
are incapable of adopting thp liberality of Mr. 
Peel the senator^ would yield to the monition of 
Mr. Peel the minister; and, in the course of 
nature, the grave, in a few years, would silence 
the murmurings of the most rancorous bigot. 
For it is among the most cheering prospecte which 
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the present age aflfords, as well as the best tests 
of the justice of the measure, that few of the votaries 
of bigotry, in Ireland at least, on either side^ leave the 
same faithful representatives of the narrower views 
of their parents, as are found among the posterity 
of those who, spurning bigotry, advocated a more 
libera] and enlightened policy towards their 
Catholic fellow-subjects. Some, it is true, among 
the liberal and enlightened, both of our statesmen, 
and the dignitaries of our Universities, are to be 
found strenuous opponents of the measure ; some, 
however, would be found, on any abstract subject, 
to differ from the great body of the enlightened of 
all ages. But a better primd fneie proof of the 
wisdom of the measure could not be found, than 
the contrast which those minds of a higher order, 
that have looked abroad into the world— which 
have made men and manners their study, for the 
most part present, compared with the unanimous 
and virulent opposition which is to be found 
among the more recluse portion of the members 
of some universities. History too plainly warns 
qs, that even the most powerful minds, stored 
with the choicest stock of literary acquirements, 
but trained in the trammels of isolated professions, 
are rendered incapably of forming an impartial 
judgment between conflicting sects. If, then, we 
are forbid to listen to the boding voice of the more 
enlightened professors of our seminaries, pro- 
claiming legitimatie conclusions in harmony wit|i 
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theories at least plausible^ shall we suffer ourselves 
to be scared by the screamings bf those owls that 

. haunt the ivy of their walls ? Are these the men 
to pay our poor's rates ? Are these the geese to 

# save the Capitol? Is it to provide pottage for such 
Ofiouths, that the British peer, British commoner, 
or British merchant, must sell his birthright ? 



Having urged, in the foregoing pages, the re- 
peal of antuCatholic laws as the only effectual 
substratum of all remedies for the ' afflictions of 
Ireland, I shall conclude with a few words more 
especially directed to some individuals amongst 
those I have the honour to address. Not that I 
am insensible to the incalculable debt which Ire- 
land owes to the efforts of numbers of their fellow- 
legislators, but because private or professional 
experience has enabled each of them to form a 
just opinion of her unfortunate inhabitants, and 
because Ireland appears to have some more than 
jordinary claims upon their pity, as well as on 
their prudence. 

In the Lower House, I would invoke the ex- 
ercise of those splendid talents, which have re- 
cently urged with such power the cause of phil- 
anthropy.* To him, perhaps, the native cha- 



* It is not without pride that Ireland claims the honour 
of the collegiate education of Mr. Fowel Buxton, who^ in 
Dublin College, distinguished himself, not less by his zeal tluw 
his success in cbn^nding for hkt prizes. 
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racter of Irishmen, Protestant atid Catholic, wm 
unfolded, in the generous and liberal ardour of 
their youthful eiuulation,-*-at that period when 
its unadulterated traits are alone apparent,— 
while as yet the one had not gained the sum- 
mit of his ascendancy, or the other retired into 
the shade of his degradation, to bow his once 
proud crest to the yoke of disabilities, and 
bid eternal farewell to that endearing rivalry. 
Were he now to return to Ireland, he would per- 
haps there recognize the sad effects of unequal 
laws, not less in the fate of his Protestant thau 
of his Catholic fellow-student. He would per- 
haps find, that the liberal, and ingenuous, and 
unbounded confidence of friendship, which had 
shed its ^' mild lustre on their rising morn,'^ had 
withheld its " radiance from their risen day." He 
would find, perhaps, the former— (instead of the 
manly and enlightened aristocrat-^his mind ex-^ 
panding with his statu re--<^heered forward in bisp 
course to fame and greatness by the same emu-^ 
latjon)— the spoiled child of unrivalled success 
on his narrow theatre,— the Lumpkin of a coun*^ 
fy, and the Diggory of the minister ;♦— intoxi- 
cated and stupified with bis own local omnipo- 



* Here we must not forget the cravings of Diggory for « 
share of those good things with which he had assisted to over- 
spread the board of his master. ** When Diggory sees yeating 
going forward, 'ecod he cannot help wishing for a mouthfut* 
himself." 
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tence, jiractising the coarse arts of his now con^ 
tracted mind in unmeaning sports with more 
sensitive feelings than his own ; or, perhaps, in a 
less venial character, re-stamping the brand which 
his Prince's charity had half obliterated. He would, 
perhaps, find his Catholic rival — ^the man who 
might have shone proudly conspicuous among our 
most renowned generals — ^the man in whom might 
have been found the rival of our ablest judges — 
in whom perhaps he himself would have gladly 
beheld his rival in the senate — ^that man, lost to his 
country and to himself, tie would perhaps now find 
sunk in the dark obscurity of a rustic life, scattering 
thickly around his narrow circle the ripe fruits of 
those talents in which the empire should have 
shared, — in the ornaments of which the senate 
of his country should have been decked. Perhaps 
it was such emulation, inspired by the warmth 
and enthusiasm of the Irish heart — those irrita- 
menta maloruhi of unhappy Ireland, for which 
she has often paid so dear a price — which served 
to draw forth his own splendid talents in his 
country's service. Perhaps it was to the profound 
studies of that seminary, the growth of whose libe- 
rality is now among the best hopes oflreland, 
that his own country — ^that the empire owes so 
large a debt. Perhaps it was the ardour of her 
academic rivalship thf^t kindled the torch, which 
lighted his footsteps into the depths of his re- 
searches. Perhaps it was to the simple purity of 
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her scholastic morals that the caase of charity tfwesr 
now so much. Perhaps it was from her vestal 
hand he borrowed that sacred flame, with which 
he warmed the breast, and illumined the mind, of 
his fellow Christian philanthropist But whether 
to his own natural and bountiful endowments he 
owes his merited fame, and the powers of effecting 
good with which it has justly armed him, or whether 
unhappy Ireland may lay claim to her share of 
the pride of drawing forward those resources, — 
in right of her very sufferings, I invoke their 
aid ; for if to stay the prodigal waste of human 
life is the favourite object of that able senator, 
sure I am, that no quarter of the world — perhaps 
not Greece herself — more requires such interpo* 
sition, or offers, on the one hand, more facilities 
to success, and, on the other, more appalling 
effects of defeat. 

In the Upper House, I would turn to the iU 
lustrious Paliron, and to the Leader of our armies. 
Far be it from me to follow the errors of those 
who would infer want of attachment or gratitude 
to the Catholic soldier, from the parliamentary 
conduct of either as legislators. I trust, i shall 
never see the day, when the private or professional 
feelings of the soldier shall pass the threshold over 
which the legislator enters. I select from that 
body those illustrious and renowned individuals^ 
because under their immediate observation has 
been exemplified the effect of emancipating the 
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€aAoIic from the launtings of OrangemeD« and 
from the constant exposure of, and broodings over 
the disgrace of Catholic descendency (the mere 
correiatiTe of Protestant ascendency.) — How that 
emancipation has produced, not only conciliation, 
but devoted attachment to their Protestant leaders, 
and what union and irresistible strength has re- 
sulted from that conciliation, one of those exalted 
personages can attest, and the other has recorded. 
Of both 1 would ask, Where would have been the 
glory of the Peninsular war, had not brave regi- 
ments exclusively Irish Catholics purchased, at 
Talavera and Vimiera, the passport to Waterloo? 
Where the laurels that in all, or any of his victories, 
wreathed the brow of one of those personages, if 
a rigid adherence to the original principles which 
placed the house of the other illustrious individual 
on the throne, had continued to exclude the Irish 
Catholic from the British ranks ? I would ask 
the victorious General, What would have been his 
reliance on those brave regiments in any of those 
battles, if one-third were Orangemen, and the resi- 
due Catholic — the former always taunting the latter 
'with bitter railings, party emblems, and songs? — 
if the band of the I'egiment was eternally employed 
in commemorating the disgrace of the majority ? — 
if the officers were for the most part Orangemen, 
in constant bit)ils^rth their Catholic brother offi- 
cers, vociferating party toasts in the hearing of the 
assembled Catholic soldiery ?-~ if dissimulation 
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and dbcord, and secret conspiracies, to detract crnd 
vilify each other, were the eternal practice of tfe 
•s6ldiers in their quarters, encouraged by the ofS* 
cers themselves, — the colonel the patron of Catho- 
lics, the lieutenant-colonel the patron of Orange- 
men ? . Would he expect that the man w.ho wf» 
false to his comr^dq would be true to his coloursii? 
Let me implore both to consider,, what attaqb- 
ment the conciliatory conduct of the officers of 
those brave regiments produced among the v^y 
men, who, galled by party distinctions, and the 
badges of humiliation, were, in their own country, 
among the sworn enemies of the constitutiouT— that 
constitution which they perhaps ransomed with 
their blood (as their ancesitors won it), and wjbich 
they are now thought unworthy to. share. Thege 
very men would have pQrcbased with their liyes 
the plaudit of their Protestant officer^^ WelJ may 
I present this as an exs^n^ple of what, a similar 
course of treatment by Protestant legislators 
would effect, in rendering Ijreland attached to the 
laws, its ranks and sectsinutually conciliated, and 
its exhausted powers renpvated. 

There is no maxim to be found in the ext>eri!^i|oe 
of mankind more fit to become the. mottp of a 
legislative assembly, than ^^ Tempara mulmUuTy 
nos et mutemur nh iltis.*' — -If it is adn^itte^^ that it 
would be unwise to hold that the same lawsshoiild 
be applied to govern every country, in whatever 

K K 
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quarter of the globe, in whatever state of society, 
it cannot be denied that it is equally unwise to 
apply the same rules of law to the guidance of the 
same nation, in every stage of its progress to civi- 
lization. To discard old local maxims and apo- 
thjcgms of legislation, as they become inapplicable 
to the state of society, requires the firmness and 
discernment of the wise legislator. To surrender 
to such necessity, as we advance in life, those 
maxims to which we attached ourselves in youth, 
requires the magnanimity of the man to combine 
with the prudence of the legislator. Lest I should 
fail, by what 1 have urged in the foregoing pages, 
to convince the illustrious individual I now ad- 
dress of the necessity of that sacrifice, 1 will add 
one observation more. Can it be doubted, what 
course the great founder of the dominion of 
his illustrious house over these realms would 
now pursue, were he sitting on the throne, or in 
the legislature ? Can it be doubted, that the in- 
terval of a century and a half would have ena- 
bled him to see, clear of the mists of party preju- 
dices, those errors of bigotry which even then his 
great mind, inaccessible to the influence spriag- 
ing from the original feuds between religious 
sects, enabled him to penetrate, and prompted 
him to combat, with all his powers, — powers 
which, unhappily, the rage of party violence (fresh 
from its bloody struggle) but too successfully 
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resisted? If such would be his conduct at &e 
present day, what inconsistency can be imputed 
to a descendant of the same 'family in pursuing 
the same line of legislatorial policy ? I would im?!- 
plore that illustrious individual to consider, which 
of these course$ the real enemy of the Brunswick 
dynasty, or of the British, constitution in church 
and state, would prompt him to adopt ? I would 
call upon him to reflect, whether the knave or fool 
who would overturn that constitution, in order to 
establish a political chaos, on which he might ei:<- 
ercise his experimental fanaticism, could dpyi^e a 
Ijdore effectual plan to reach his object, than that of 
keeping Ireland in a state of beggary,* discont€pt» 
and turbulence, and thereby adding a new load to 
the financial burdens of Gr^e^t Britain ? For shal- 
low must be the reflection of that man, who can- 
not discern in these financial lembarrassments the 
vulnerable heel of the British constitution. 

Were I to concede that danger would exist in 
admitting a few Catholics into the legislature, a$ 
long as England, Scotland, and Wales remain un- 
converted to Catholicism, yet, I would conjure 
them to poise well the scales in which these dan- 
gers may be balanced: in the one scale let the 
danger of such repeal be lodged ; admitting, as it 
does, the corrective which the future re-enactment 
of the Code may afford ; in the other, let the pon- 
jclerQus load of taxation be placed^ with whic)i tb^ 
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poverty and turbulence of Ireland will assail the 
toDstitution, and consequently the church, and 
the temptations which that turbulence may hold 
eDtiothe British enemies of the state, by weak- 
enidg* the powers of the executive; — the first an 
evil 'Which no legislative eiiactment can remedy — 
the latter, one which new penal enactments may 
tend only to increase. Can it, I ask, be doubted 
by any rational mind, which of these supposed 
€vils Would preponderate ? And, lastly, 1 would 
i^^k, /In what politi^alcatalogueof maxims can be 
ibuttdlBi position so utterly repugnant to common 
sense; as that a discontented and exasperated 
IK^p'nlation are less dangerous to any state than a 
etinciliated and grateful people. But if the 
Iklance should hang in suspense, then let me fm-*' 
plore that mercy to that hapless country may add 
it# 'weight. I ask it not for CatholicS) but for 
Ireland; for sure I am, 'that there is not even. an 
Orangeman, who has any other stake in the coun- 
try than his trade in her dissentions, who, if he 
ktiiew his interests, would not confess how deeply 
they were involved in the accomplishment of that 
object. I would conclude my appeal, by conjuring 
her native hero to spare Ireland the bitterness of 
his hostility to the only measure which can insure 
peace to his distracted country. 

Ill-fated country ! plunged as she is in poverty 
tmd Wretchedneas ! doomed to see disunion' and 
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civil war drench her green valleys with the blood 
of her own children ! — what avails it, that, prodi- 
gal of the blood of her brave sons« she has exalted 
the glory of her race, 

** Battling ia foreign fields, collecting wide 
A laurel harvest for a pillaged land ; 

What avails her proudest boast, that she has given 
birth to Britain's adopted hero- — to that favoured 
son, to purchase whose glory she consigned thou- 
sands of her heroes to untimely graves, — if it is yet 
her lot to view that favourite son among the fore- 
most f 6 stay the arm that would rescue her from 
destruction ? 

In vain may Austria boast her Norick blade. 
If Austria bleed beneath her boasted steel.'' 

' Well may she^ then, mourn her doom in the 
affecting metaphor of the Arab, sorrowing oveat 
the reeking wounds of his country, ^' How sad to 
thinly that the arrow which pierces the eagle*^ 
hosom^ is ah arrow made of the eagle's wing/'' 



POSTSCRIPT, 



Alarming ^s k the present dreadful crisis in 
Ireland, the prompt and munificent efforts of 
those who possess the means will, I trust, be suc- 
cessful in relieving the distresses for the moment ; 
but the success of any effort must depend much upon 
the judgment with which the funds are dispensed. 
Two objects ought to be kept in view : the first, 
of course, to malce the fund extewsively available 
for present relief; and the second, to accompany 
these acts of bounty with such reciprocal condi- 
tions, as will induce the peasant to feel that he 
must earn the relief, by applying, no); only him- 
self, but every member of hjis family, to industry 
of sotne kind or other ; and on the successful 
selection of subjects of employment for women, 
and even children, will depend the incalculable 
benefit of converting their relief against present 
distress into an engine to work a reformation iq 
their habits, and even morals. 

So favourable a time for introducing, not only 
industry, t^ut education, and improvement of 
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every kind, in Ireland, ought not to be lost;, and 
as meetings of the gentry, unusually numerous, 
will necessarily assemble, to superintend the dis- 
tribution of provisions, one additional hour, each 
day of meeting, devoted by distinct commit- 
tees, formed to superintend different branches 
of these improvements, would effect wonders, 
enforced by such sanction. Above all, a love of 
England, deep laid, and founded on a base the 
most solid — the gratitude of the Irish heart, may 
be inculcated with the best effect, just at this 
moment. The legislative union still wants that 
consolidation, which can alone arise from a full 
communion of sympathies and attachment be- 
tween the nations, the foundation-stone of which 
is now so nobly laid. In return for the very 
gratitude of Ireland, an increase of attachment 
will not fail to spring up in the minds of her 
British benefactor. For, though lamentable is 
that bent of the human mind, which disposes us 
to dislike those whom we have injured, it is coft- 
solatorv to reflect, that the converse of the same 
proposition is found equally true. In those 
whom we hav« served we feel an interest usually 
proportionate to the benefit we have conferred. 
The whole process which sets in motion the action 
and re-action of benefits and obligations, is car- 
ried on by anticipation. We forestall the feelings, 
impatiently eager to seize upon the present enjoy- 
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tnent of 4o rich a treasure. Those who best know 
.tbfelrishteart-i-^its: sensitive nature — its tendencies 
to ^dilation 9 can best judge with what com- 
'inanding powers machinery so constructed can 
act upon it. .Let not such a moment be lost : the 
(ptedge. I have giv-en of recurring to facts and 
precedents - can here be safely redeemed. The 
year following the rebellion of 1789 was one of 
general famine in Ireland ; and to the conciliating 
feelings, to which similar good offices gave birth 
between the several classes, is to be attributed the 
rapid decay of the more acrimonious antipathies 
generated in the course of that rebellion. 

'With respect to the purchase of the several kinds 
of food, a discretion, of course, must be vested in 
local trustees ; but I would earnestly recommend 
the purchase hy wholesale^ and distribution of 
wages in the shape of food, instead of money. I 
have already suggested the extortion of retailers, 
which), in cases of great distress, is always 
greatest; but I particularly deprecate their in- 
tervention between the benefactor and sufferer in 
the present year. The damaged corn of last 
year's growth would be certainly used by them to 
supply the poor ; and its effect, combining with 
the quantity of wild rape, which these poor 
people always resort to, to assist in feeding 
their families on such occasions, will produce 
low fevers universally. The food best calculated. 
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to counteract the effect of these herb»^ is okl 
oatmeal, if perfectly sound. No wheat-meal 
ought to be used, nor potatoes, which, being, 
damaged, would have a still worse tendency, and^ 
which oughtto be spared for seed. I give this ad vice- 
from experience. In the year 1816, the corn wai^ 
similarly damaged, and a dreadful scarcity-— I 
might say, famine—succeeded. Of many con* 
tiguons parishes, one only was supplied' witii^ 
old oatmeal, very carefully selected with a view, 
to the object here suggested ; the others, where 
relief was also administered, were (a most i&taj, 
error in such cases) supplied by contracts . of 
local meal-jobbers (who had, in many cases, en-, 
gaged party-influence to obtain the contract, withr 
out open competition) with wheat*meal of very 
inferior quality. The following autumn, fevers 
raged in all the latter parishes; while in t^e 
former, not a single family were affected with 
fever, or any other malady which could be 
supposed to result from want, or bad diet. If 
these precautions are neglected, one third of the 
sum subscribed will fall into the pockets of those 
jobbers, besides the injurious effects just men- 
tioned. 

An object of importance little inferior to that 
of present food, is a supply of seed potatoes. 
Vain will be any present effort to protract a life 
of wretchedness, which must ultimately fall the 
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Tietim of fatare want. An appalling distinction 
exists between the former /amines and the present 
crisis in Ireland.^ In the former, if the peasant 
sunrired, the state of agriculture cheered him 
with the hope that his earnings in the autumn 
would restore bread to his family, and a supply 
for the winter. Now, alas ! that hope is extinct 
Xhe families of the farmers are now compelled to 
take the office of the labourers ; from the farmers, 
therefore, the latter cannot expect employment : 
and what can be expected from an impoverished 
gentry, after the exertions and losses which this 
summer Tf ill bring along with it ?f The labour- 
ers have become farmers of small spots, as the 
only means of preserving existence, and now 
depend for existence solely upon the redundance 
of food which remains to them after payment 
of rent for the spot their labour cultivates ; and 
the very existence of their families depends on 
the supply of seed for this crop. 

I have already suggested, that cutting canals, 
and, 1 might add, opening coal mines, would be 



* It is a great mistake to suppose that this femine. is owiog 
solely to the failure of the potatee crop, while beef rates at 4€f. 
per lb. and oatmeal at one shilling a stone. The principal cause 
must be sought in the impoverished state of the country, and 
the decay of agriculture. 

f This consideration, above all others, should urge tile 
sitablisfament of charitable loans^ and some coarse manufac- 
tures. 
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an useful mode of employing the poor, generally 
speaking ; but, for a sudden application of labour, 
no object is so fit, next to that of potatoe-planting, 
as the repairs of roads. But this work ought tol>e 
done in such a manner, as that all the expenditure 
should bear reliefto the labourer. In the usual mode 
of effecting such repairs, the greater portion is ex* 
pended for horse-hire ; but in most counties tiiie 
roads, ot a great number of the old and most 
public of them, can be equally well repaired by 
picking them up, and breaking the large ftones 
that are always found at the bottom of old roads. 
Where bogs are contiguous to towns, turf might 
be cut, to supply for some years the gaols and 
hospitals ; or stores of it laid up, and sold off in 
winter,* the produce to be added to charitable 
loans. Some return for the money subscribed, if 
expended in the repairs of roads, might be had 
from the counties by presentments of grand juries; 
for it is manifest that such repairs would ease the 
lands of future taxes for that purpose. But, toeffect 
this object, an act of parliament would be re- 
quired, as the powers of grand juries do not extend 



* It is a matter of greater importance in Ireland than in any 
other country, to insure a cheap supply of fuel in winter, in 
consequence of the peculiarly damp iitate of their wretched 
hiU>itations. This is peculiarly important, after famine has 
debilitated their constitutions, and pre-disposed them to the 
attack of low fevers. , 
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to the reimbursement of past expenditure. A 
fair estimate of the actual benefit to the county of 
such labours (which, on such occasions, always 
fails short of what would result from the more re- 
gular mode of carrying on such works) should be 
hiade, in order to {Protect the counties from a tax 
disproportionate to such benefit. The farmers 
might be induced to enter into a contract to allow 
some low wages to the women and children for 
weeding corn and potatoes, and other useful works 
which would return a profit, under the stipulation, 
that no payment should be required of them until 
after the crop was brought to market. Advances 
of such wages to be mean-time made from the 
funds subscribed. The landlord's consent, that re- 
payment of these advances should be the first 
charge on the crop, would be required ; but it is 
obvious, that both landlord and tenant would be 
benefited by the measure.** The re-payments, 

* To employ the women and children in some kind of home- 
made manufecture, would be most desirable in all oases in 
which the raw material would not require the expenditure of part 
of funds so imperiously wanted for food. The onanufacture of straw 
hats, the materials of which are inexpensive, might be extended ; 
and a species of net-work fences, made of the pealings of oak, 
which is found buried in all bogs in Ireland, and contiguous to 
the leading canals, might be brought into general use. No 
kind of neglect is so fatal to the Irish farmer and cottager, as 
the want of such fences ; so strong and durable, yet so light, 
that, I doubt uot, they might be made a subject of lucrative 
(export trade, if brought to the perfection of which they are 
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through this or any other mode of obtaining a re- 
turn for private subscriptions, ought to be applied 
to form charitable loans, on the plan which I have 
already recommended. But if no pecuniary return 
could be had for the labour of women and children, 
still a most important return, and the best security 
against the recurrence of want, would be found in 
the habits of industry which might be now itttro- 
duced. Cleanliness might also be made a neces* 
sary condition to obtain relief; and white- washing 
the interior of cabins would have a good effect in 
preventing fever. Task-work could also be in- 
troduced, as I have already recommended. I 
have already suggested a general inclosure bill ; 
the benefit of this might be given to those 
owners of commons only, who would consent to 
give them up for the present and succeeding year^ 
to the purpose of growing potatoes for the use of 
the poor. 

Since the first part of this worK was published, 
an ingenious northern writer . has attempted to 
prove, that little or no injury is derived to a 
country by the permanent absence of land-owners. 
However ingeniously constructed is his argument, 

capable. Overwoven with rushes, they would serve as move- 
able caps for corn-stacks, which are much wanted in Ireland. 
I have adduced these few instances to illustrate the opportu- 
nities afforded, even by the occurrence of pretient evils, to im- 
prove the habits, while you preserve those lives, whieb improved 
habits alone can render valuable. 
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it would prove too much to answer the intended 
purpose; for if the drain from Ireland, as tribu- 
tary to absentees, produces no injury, because it 
compels the production of the means to defray 
the" tribute — a tribute to be expended in another 
landj — what a blessing must be the national debt, 
which creates the same necessity to produce a 
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tribute to be expended in the country taxed. 
These arguments might be usefully directed to a 
continental cabinet,^ to prove justice to England 
is goj^ policy in Austria. ^ I only notice this 
argument, to deprecate any attempt to induce 
absentee land-owners to suppose that they do not 
owe to Ireland extraordinary exertions, on all 
occasions in which they are capable of serving 
her, to counterbalance the evils which arise to 
her from the want of their co-operation in all 
cases in which they are incapable of aiding her 
resident proprktors. As, among the leading 
absentees, much liberal feeling exists on this sub- 
ject, and at this crisis, I will venture to point out 
the objects in winch they can best serve that 
country, and, consequently, their own interests. 
By their personal example, in annual visits 
(the intercourse by steam packets being now so 
easy), much could be efiected in drawing the 
several ranks in society into a more conciliatory in- 
tercourse—only to be effected by teaching to their 
brethren there the difficult, but most useful 
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science, well understood hy the English aristo^ 
crat, — that of becoming familiar with hib in^ 
feriors, without a sacrifice of the dignity due to 
his rank . This ought to be the very first object of 
the visits of absentees, who are all-powerful in Ire. 
land over the fashions and etiquette of their class. 
The next object ought to be the discouraging of 
ostentation and expence. Thus they will emet 
the objects of their visit, without leaving behind 
them the effects of past, or ternptations to future 
extravagance. In their pecuniary bount}^ they 
should never appear to be profuse or prodigal. 
They shoiild always endeavour to make the 
objects of their bounty feel that it flowed more 
as the result of a rational and deliberate con- 
viction of their distress, than as the sudden 
impulse of a momentary feeling; that it was 
a tribute to the claims of misery, and not the 
mere offspring of chance in throwing the person 
relieved into the presence of his benefactor. 
However short their stay in Ireland, they should be , 
included in the commission en the peace, and 
attend petty sessions weekly, if established ; if not, 
they should encourage theestablishmentofthem,*if 



"^ See Part I. p. 47. I have there pointed out the pbstaclef 
to the general estabiishnieat of them. The exertions of liberal- 
minded noblemen and gentry may, as in the case to which I 
have alluded, succeed in removing the obstacles in 9>me fi»w 
cases. 
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practicable; and punctuality to hours, and anxioM 
and laborious investigation of the facts of each^ 
case, regardless of the winks or nods of meddling 
individuals, should distinguish their example 
on the bench. If they doubt the advantage re- 
sulting from such a course, let them visit the 
weekly sessions, established by Ireland's premier 
peer. They may rest assured, that in proportion 
as they succeed in inducing generally an imitation 
of his example amopg the Irish nobility, just iii^ 
the same proportion will their visit to Ireland 
benefit that coutitrv. 

The best permanent aid which they could im- 
part would be by creating a demand for some of 
the coarser manufactures. On mature and ansious 
reflection, however I may appear trifling by 
naming it as a subject of importance, I am con- 
vinced, that orders for the net fences, already 
mentioned, would be most practically useful to 
Ireland, without injuring England, where the 
raw material for wood fences is of much greater 
value than thos^ fences manufactured.* They 
are far more durable, ^nd more portable as 
sheep fences. As demesne fences, and for plan- 
tations, they would be more in character than 
iron, and almost as durable ; and, I doubt not, if 
known, would eome into general use. 

» 

^ Tlieir price is about three hfrlfpeuce per ^rard. 
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science, well understood by the English aristo*^ 
crat, — ^that of becoming familiar with his iiv^ 
feridrs, without a sacrifice of the dignity due to 
his rank . This ought to be the very first object of 
the visits of absentees, who are all-powerful in Ire- 
land over the fashions and etiquette of their class? 
Had such an intercourse subsisted,— had any 
of those local meetings of the upper ranks which 
I have recommended, for dispensing charitable 
aid, or even justice, been established, famine, 
could not have stolen, like a thief in the iiight, 
upon a population of a million, spread over an 
extent of country eighty miles in circumference ! 
The next object ought to be the discouraging of 
ostentation and expence. Thus they will efiect 
the objects of their visit, without leaving behind 



them the effects of past, or temptations to fu-' 
ture extravagance. In their pecuniary bounty, 
they should never appear profuse or prodigal. ^ 
They should always endeavour to make the 
objects of their bounty feel that it flowed more' 
as the result of a rational and deliberate con* 
viction of their distress, than as the sudden 
impulse of a momentary feeling; — ^that it was 
a tribute to the claims of misery, and not the 
mere offspring of chance in throwing the person 
relieved into the presence of his benefactor. 
However short their stay in Ireland, they should be 
included in the commission of the peace, and 

MM 
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tfaey dhoutdeiicoarsige thee&labiighiii^tof Omri, if 
pi^csticabie.* PiitictQadity t^ haiii%y ntii ai»iio«W 
aiiMl laborioMJB mteMigiiiiieA ^f the fWcls c^f e^db- 
case, regiirdk^i of tbe m«ks or ivods'of meddling' 
individudb^ sbMld disCpfiguish ttidr" e^atiipk^ 
on the bench. \i i\key do^t the advantdigfe i^e-^ 
sahing frofiif i^cti a conme, let them Tish tbe- 
weekly dedsiotii^^ esti»b)i^hdd bjr Irelan^^sr pretnier 

* S6€^ Pk#f I', p. 41 I have thcfi'^ pcA^ei out tbe obsHelcleii 
tcr the getieral esmbHsbiMAt of th^m^ The eltfertions^ of liberaft- 
minded noilemen and gentry may, as m the case to which I 
am about to allude, succeed in removing (he obstacles in some 
fe# eiittes. 

t ¥he ibhiief s^steiA ^f misgoteyirdietft of Ifeltthd^ #hic& I 
h^ve dlready exposed, having by \in effects blocked Up ih» 
direct roads to advancement through liberal and honourable 
means, and at ttie same time opened so many devious and 
cro6k^df ^tili^ to gdm, it is^ iIqI; surprising that the pf lictide of 
intrigue and jobbing sbarnld desoend from the highest Ihrougl^ 
all ranks hi society in that country. Much of the grace, and 
consequently of the conciliation, flowing from the benevolence 
of the highest' orders, is often intercepted and extinguis'bed by 
thcf i^^ts of their ageAts' ^nd inferior defMudentv^ — arts^ tlte 
practfce ef wbiteh is much facilitated by tbe dtstant^e preserved 
between the highest and ]owe43t orders. Each of those persons 
have often their own private ends to reach, by inducing those 
who ai^e obj^c^s of the bt)tinty of Ihehr princip^acl! to soppoise, 
tiMt it «# to thehr hi trigues, rathe? than to spontaneous bene- 
volence,- that they owe the benefit which is conferred on them- 
In order to give colour to this pretence, they always endea-^ 
v'oiir Co exhibii to public view the kind of secfeC and myste- 
rious famil»4rUy to wbfeh I Mte jftot ^Iftded^ iM bftsfi ^irieiH 
lated to support such deception. 
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peer. Tliey may rest assured, thaft in proportion 
as they succeed in inducing generally an imitation 
of iiis example among the Irish nobility, just iu 
tbe same proportimi witl their visit to Ireland 
benefit that country. 

Tbe best permanent aid wbieb they could im- 
part would be by creating a demand for some of 
the coarser manufactures. On mature and anxious 
reflection, however I may appear trifling by 
naming it as a subject of importance, I am con- 
vinced, that orders for the net fences, already 
mentioned, would be most practically useful to 
Ireland, without injuring England, where the 
raw material for wood fences is of much greater 
value than those fences manufactured^* They 
are far more durable, and more portable as sheep 
fences. As demesne fences, and particularly for 
plantations, they would be more in character than 
iron, and almost as durable ; and, I doubt not, if 
known, would conie into general use. 

The personal co-operation and superintend.* 
ence of the higher ranks permanently resident in 
that country is now peculiarly necessary, to resist 
intriguing efibrts, similar to those to which I 
have just alluded. The shopkeepers, who deal 
in corn and other necessaries, usually coiitrive to 
become concerned in the arrangement or applica- 

* Tbeir price is about three lialfpeuce per'^ard. 
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practicable; and punctuality to hours, and anxioua^ 
and laborious investigation of the facts of each 
case, regardless of the winks or nods of meddling 
individuals, should distinguish their example 
on the bench. If they doubt the advantage re- 
sulting from such a course, let them visit the 
weekly sessions, established by Ireland's premier 
peer. They may rest assured, that in proportion 
as they succeed in inducing generally an imitation 
of his example amo;ig the Irish nobility, just iii^ 
the s^e proportion will their visit to ' Ireland 
benefit that cou'ntrv. 

The best permanent aid which they could im- 
part would be by creating a demand for some of 
the coarser manufactures. On mature and anxious 
reflection, however I may appear trifling by 
naming it as a subject of importance, I am con- 
vinced, that orders for the net fences, already 
mentioned, would be most practically useful to 
Ireland, without injuring England, where the 
raw material for wood fences is of much greater 
value than those fences manufactured.* They 
are far more durable, ^nd more portable as 
sheep fences. As demesne fences, and for plan- 
tations, they would be more in character than 
iron, and almost as durable ; and, I doubt not, if 
known, would eome into general use. 

f 

* Tlieir price is about three hfrlfpeuce per ^rard. 
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science, well understood by the I^nglish aristor 
craty-^that of becoming familiar with his in- 
feridrs, without a sacrifice of the dignity due to 
his rank . This ought to be the very first object of 
the visits of absentees, who are all-powerful in Ire- 
land over the fashions and etiquette of their class? 
Had such an intercourse subsisted,*-— had any 
of those local meetings of the upper ranks which 
I have recommended, for dispensing charitable 
aid, or even justice, been established, famine, 
could not have stolen, like a thief in the night, 
upon a population of a million, spread over an 
extent of country eighty miles in circumference ! 
The next object ought to be the discouragipg of 
ostentation and expence. Thus they will efiect 
the objects of their visit, without leaving behind 



them the effects of past, or temptations to fu-' 
ture extravagance. In their pecuniary bounty, 
they should never appear profuse or prodigal. > 
They should always endeavour to make the' 
objects of their bounty feel that it flowed more' 
as the result of a rational and ddiberate con- 
viction of their distress, than as the sudden 
impulse of a momentary feeling; — ^that it was 
a tribute to the claims of misery, and not the 
mere offspring of chance in throwing the person 
relieved into the presence of his benefactor. 
However short their stay in Ireland, they should be 
included in the commission of the peace, and 

MM 
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of the bounty by illiberal suspicions, or wen by 
a waat of the fullest confidence in local commit- 
tees ; but 1 cannot hs\p thinking, that a few rer 
commepdatory observations would be very useful 
as accompaniments to this noble effort pf bene- 
volence. For example : a suggestion that, instead 
of money, provisions best calculated, in th opi- 
nion of medieai men, to counteract fever, sbonld 
be distributed; and that the local committees 
should, as far ^s possible, devise employment 
for the women and children as weU as men. 
That Sunday schools should be established ;* and 



*-*- 



* The application of a very small sum in the purehase ef 
bpoks (for which purpose a half-crowa subseriptioo nrigbt 
be opened), to b^ distribute^ 9^ prii^^s, m^ soffie recor^l 
pf the quarter from v^hich the gifts propertied , might be use- 
ful. The civilization of those remote districts being in a state 
pf infancy, iafantioe attraotioos caa be used with effect in 
drawing the attention of the younger class to desired objects, 
^9 i? lameQtiibly €xei||plified in the eSect of those which tend 
tQ demoralization. A frontispiece descriptive of the meetin^^ 
at the London Tavern, or of the sailing of the provision ship, 
in willing obedience to the signal waved from that interesting 
b^d which has thus splendidly ornamented the fairest worJc 
of creation, would soon replace the daubed battles of Vinegar 
Hill and of Ross, which now hang mouldering from the walls^ 
0f their buts^ O9 inquiry I find, thsit primers of 1^ small size, 
#([H)taiiiisg 36 p^il^s, with ao engraving 12 inches by 9» fold^ 
M » wap, CQuld be piircbftsed for haK a guinea a hundred* V 
I wer« to advise any religious instruction to be intermiQgled wHb 
Ihia ph^i it would be in the shape of a prayer for tbei^r bene- 
factors, which might be framed jointly by religious pastors pf 
both sects, and introduced into their books. The reading pub- 



that thode 6f the peasatrtfy best qu^liiied to leach 
tbe rest) should give tbeir assistance to effect this 
object gietierally) in retara for the relief granted 
to theiiiselv6!s. That this temporary effort at 
genet^l education S^old be merely liieraryj 
leaving the religious instruction to the pastors 
of their respective sects. If this precaution is 
«Wt observed, it vi^ill be universally believed by 
th^ Irish poor^ that England has advanced these 
large sams, not from motives of charity, but as 
the purchase of proselytism. i also think, a 
list of the gentry trho pledge themselves to per* 
Sonat attendance should be required ; and it could 
j^ot be considered illiberal in the committee, who 
have delegated, if not their trust, at least their 
powers to others, to request periodical returns (in 
order to lay them before the subscribers at large) 
of the numbers of men^ wonven, and children re* 
Sieved, distingmshing ea(ch cl^p^ — ^the numbers 
of each cla^ employed, the chiiaren employed to 
be distingaisbed ad being above or under the age 
of twelve years, and also the males frow the fe- 
Hidales, — ^^thcf numbers of each class sick,— the 



licly t!ie same prayer alternateTy by the clergy ot each sect, as 
prelim^Barf to the work of ins^tniclioD, on eljich Sunday, would 
tend to counteract the impression, lamentably prevalent among 
the peasantry, that those Christian sects are so opposed, that 
no kind of religious instruction or exhortation can obtain their 
c6mmot apptobatiot), — that thef prayer used by the pastors 
of one sect i9mM fiolkte the lips of those of the other. 



> 
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numbers eili^loyed in teaching on Sundays^ — ^ 
and, above all, the numbers attending schools, 
distinguishing age and sex as above, — and also the 
number of cabins whitewashed, for which pur** 
pose lime should be distributed. The returns of 
sick' to be signed by a medical person, wherever 
practicable; and the. other returns, by such of the 
gentry only ^& personally attended the distributkto 
of pi*o visions. The transmission of these returns 
would, I doubt not, be permitted postage-free; 
and the very inquiries necessary to furnish them 
would not be without their use. 

The plans I have suggested, whether for the 
temporary or for the permanent employment of 
the poor, appear to me preferable to that contem- 
plated by the Bill now in progress ; inasmuch as, 
in the first case, no new burden would arise to the 
tenantry from the repairs of established roads, 
and the money ii^ld be all expended in manual 
labour ; and becmise, in the latter case, the en- 
closure of commons, and cutting canals, would 
draw forward much private capital in such 
undertakings, and thus extend relief to a 
wider circle. If new roads are to be made, I 
would recommend such as would shorten the 
line of communication between the southern and 
western districts and the metropolis; but it should 
always be remembered, that the tax on lands, 
proposed as a means of repaying the intended 
advances, will fall, for the most part, on the 
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tenantry, ahd fall heaviest on those arriong theni 
who hold thie poorer lands (whd ai^e usually poor), 
as bearing a greater proportion to the gross 
amount of the produce bf such soils; 

When I commenced thle foregoing attempt to 
open to the view of Britain the past misrule of 
Ireland, as well in regal'd to the state as the 
church, I entered tth, my task with diffidence, — 
little calculating oh the aid which my labours 
were destined to obtain from the scrutinizing 
investigation oh the sanie subjcict now pursuing 
in Parliament. It is, therefore, with full confi- 
dence, in such important cb-dperation, that I now 
commit this tract to the public ; convinced that 
the imperfectiotift of its. style will find shelter iti 
the increasing interest of its suby'ect* 
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BOSTSCRIPT 



TO THE SECOJffB E1>ITIQN^ 



SiNCB the First £ditipn lof this Tract appeared, 
the state of IrelMud is somewhat altered, apd { 
rejoice to think that her prospects are improYecj. 
If better days at length await her, she will owe 
them to the full. exposition of h^r real condition, 
which recent discussions and investigations have 
exhibited to her British fellow^ubjects. As the 
first and most important result of this exposition 
I do now most sanguinely ^pticipate the accoiiH 
plishment of that great measure of conciliation, 
without which vain are stll effprts \q ameliorate 
her condition. 

To the arguments already urged in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation, an important addition 
is furnished by the present state of European 
politics. The continuance of peace, so important 
to the world, so inestimable to England, mainly 
depends on the weight of her opinions in the 
councils of the Continental states. Pledged to. 
a course of policy hostile to the feelings and 
objects of their rulers, she with difficulty preseryeg 
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pacific, rather than amicable relations with them. 
" War lay on every side/^ was the language of 
her minister, in describing bis position among 
their diplomatistfii Jb recent discussions ; while 
to his dextrous selection pf a critical moment 
for her recognition of the new South- American 
states, he ascribes hi$ success in extricating him- 
self from it. It is, notwithstanding, equally 
manifest, that the^ue interests of all the European 
states demand the continuance of peace^ Scm 
convinced are tbey of this truth, that they^ will 
be found rather to pres9 forward in pursuit of 
their objects, relying on the incapacity or for- 
bearance of their oppotil^nt, than with any real 
design to break the peace. It may, I think, be 
reasonably predicted, that if a collision of interests' 
and objects shall produce a rupture in the present 
state of Europe, it will result from a miscalculia- 
tion of the fdrbearance of England. It is, therer 
fore, of the last importance,' to consider on what 
grounds such a miscalculation may rest. These 
are twofold : — 

1st. The undeirvalue which rday be attached to 
her powers to engage in war ; 

2dly. An over-estimate of the dangers she 
would incur from war O|ir0 commenced, the con- 
templation of which might deter her from* 
risking it. 

The national debt of England certainly forms 
a principal ground of the first error; but thtf 
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(dismembered and diseofitented situation of Im* 
land forms the main ground of both. That this 
did, in fact^ fsnrourage f'rance to risk her pacifio 
relations with England by her occupation of Spaip, 
was mapifest to all who had opportunities of 
obserring the reasonipgs of the French Ultras 
in 1823. To disprove the danger of £|py war with 
England as resulting from that measqre, the 
burden of her d^bt was urged. If you urged^ 
in reply, her wealth, as capable of resisting it^ 
pressure ; the rejoinder instantly followed, " How 
will she break) or even bepd, the mianacles with 
which dismembered and rebellious Ireland fetter 
her?*' The assertion, that actual rebellion did 
then exist in a great portion of the island, was 
founded on a conviction too strong to be shaken. 
Then came the remark, that had steam prppulsiont 
been discovered thirty yeai*s iigOj Ireland would 
be at least as independent as St. Domingo. If 
you rejoined, that this clog could also be removed 
by concession in war as well as in peace ; you were 
answered, that the Irish would thank France for 
such a favour^ and knew England too well to 
believe that when the necessity that compelled 
it ceased, the boon would not be withdrawn. Nor 
was the discordant state of the Cabinet on that 
most important subject of domestic policy, and 
the discrepancy of the opinions even then attri- 
buted to the King, as compared with those held^ 
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by his Prime^Minister.and ChakusellDr, omitted,* 
as indicative of mistrust, consequent weakness, 
and disunion, in^ respect to ^our poHcy tows^rd^ 
Spain*. ' i 

': Such . were the encouragements «— -some well 
founded) others delusive^r-^whicfa induced, the 
UUras to believe that S^in might be invaded 
safely. It was invaded, and giarrisoned. Then 
arose a question, if possible, more critical to 
the peace of Europe, and to the .fate-of uftfortu-r 
uate Spain, Whether, yielding to the declared 
opinions, if not councils, of England, under dread 
of the consequences, early or remote, which migbt 
await her disregard of them, France should :fprce 
Ferdinand, whom they had replaced in power, 
to give to the Spaniards a rational constitution ; 
or, whether, seeking to escape the frowns or 
threats of the Russian autocrat,f they should per- 
mit his unrestrained caprice to torment, not 
govern, those fellowrcreatures whom they hi^d 
bound at his feet? This question also divided 



* Since bis Majesty's proclamation to Hanover, tbey push 
this inference one stage farther. It has become a favourite 
remark, that either this difference of opinion exists strongly 
and firmly, or that we are governed by an inconstant, incon- 
sistent monarch. 

t The admission, into which oratorial vanity, seeking to disr 
play a geographical anthesis, entrapped M. Villele, '' thai 
France invaded the South, j90ur chapperau Nord,** can never be 
explained, and ought never to be forgotten. 
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France into* parties. The partizans of the 
autocrat, as before, sought to influence the 
minister's decision, more by impressing him with 
the imbecility of England and of her councils, 
than by extolling the powers and determination 
of her rival. But the grounds of argument were 
somewhat altera. The display of her wealth, 
the profusion with which England supplied the 
financial deficiencies of all other governments, 
whether established or only struggling for inde- 
pendence, left it no longer doubtful that she could 
supply the financial sinews of her own warfare. 
Their case of British imbecility was then rested 
wholly on tl^e distractions of Ireland, and those 
which they produced in the British cabinet. 
There is no safer criterion of the reasonings 6f 
French ministers themselves than the diurnal 
publications they patronize. The Etoile, then, 
thus commenced such like arguments in a series 
of papers signed X :— 

** li Dous reste k expliquer comment un ^ouvernement qui 
semble 6poii8er avec tant de chaleur les int6r^ts de tous les 
faiseurs de qonstitutioD, fait peser un joug de fer sur une 
classe tr^s nombreuse de ses sujets, qui fCont d* autre tort it ses 
yeux que de ne' pas professer la religion de VHat, Un grave 
orateur de la Chambre des Communes, voulant, au mois- de 
F^vrier dernier, faire sentir k ses collogues cette 6trange incon- 
sequence, leur dit, que * V6tat deplorable de VIrlande devait 
'*' sans doufe beaucoup plus fixer leur attention que les affaire^ 

* d^Espagne. II nous importe bien davantage de calmer 

* Feffervescence des Rubanistes et des Orangistes, que de nous 

* occuper des Descamisados et de TArm^e -de la Foi. Coq« 
' sid^roQs ce qui se passe chez nous.' 
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' '< O4H dans bf |«)m m^me gut regifWit wu popufadim ^Pfir^ 
^e sept miili^njs d*habitanSt 4U*il faut chsrcher h germei di 
division et dHnsurreetion qui, depuis tant d'anneesp perpetuc eti 

' A. ' 

frlande tons lesdisastrts de la guerre cMle. 

Thus, then, w^ see, that the continuance of the 
penal laws not only weakens our datural strength, 
but ruins our influence in the councils of Europe; 
ipreates and e3cpo$e8 the divisions which distract 
th^ councils of the monarch, the cabinet, and the 
legislature. But th^ mischief does not stop here* 
Sources of discontent existing^ adequate to pro- 
duce open tumttlt, furnish the partizaus of out 
great continental rival with materials to fabricate 
find obWQ credit for reports suited to secure his 
preponderance, by depreciating our means of 
counteraction. 

I may perhaps be rash in hazarding the asser- 
tion, but personal opportunities of observing 
the motions of the French parties in 1823 coi»^ 
vinced me, that, had the penal laws been removed 
in 1822, and the belief that British bayonets were 
then employed in quelling Irish Catholics thus 
refuted, the dangers from the West, would have 
outweighed the dangers from the North, or at 
least established a contrary impeius^ so equal as to 
have kept the French Cabinet at rest with respect 
to the affairs of Spain. I even believe, that if that 
.measure is npw carried, and the same question 
shall be reproduced, the decision of the French 
Cabinet will be different. And is its reprpductipa 
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improbable ? The day of reckoning with England 
must arrive sooner or later ; the French cannot be 
buffered to garrison Spain in perpetuity. With 
those who strained at the Family Compact, the 
exclusive possession of Spain by a single Bourbon 
will not easily go down. The French troops may 
indeed retire; but while Russian politics are per- 
mitted to sway Ferdinand, the state of things 
which induced their original advance will be 
quickly reproduced, and, with it, the same ques- 
tion, the same .arguments for and against a re- 
occupation. For will England be content with 
the form of retreat and re-advance? Will she be- 
lieve it to diflTer from a permanent occupation of 
Spain, otherwise than in the mere shew of such 
evolutions? 

Nor is Spain the only theatre of such discussion. 
What security have we, that Portugal may not be 
swayed by Russia? Though the Queen^s party is 
humbled, it is not extinct ; and there is little doubt 
what line of policy would commence with a new 
reign. Greece, too, may afford occasion for a trial 
of strength in the cotitinental councils ; and if any 
part more than another of our domestic policy can 
tend to turn eastward the eye of Alexander, it is 
the state of Ireland. In fact, if such as I have de- 
scribed have been the encouragements held out to 
France to infer the weakness and incapacity of 
England, from her religious dissensions, are their 
debilitating effects more likely to be underrated 

o o 
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by Austria, Prussia, or Russia? — Russia, who owed 
to the very same causes, and operating in a man- 
ner strikingly similar, the dismemberment and 
spoliation of Poland by Catharine. Among these 
points of similarity, I blush to recognise the 
rancorous principles of intolerance, which are still 
generated and inflamed within the bosoms of the 
English universities. From such a crater issued 
forth the desolating tide that prostrated the moral 
strength of Poland, while it furnished the very 
spark producing that explosion which rent into 
fragments her colossal power as a military nation. 
And are Austria and Prussia, who shared in the 
plunder, likely to forget ungratefully the source 
which conferred it ? 

If such, then, are the baneful effects of those 
domestic distractions in all countries where they 
have ever existed ; — ^if the eyes of our continental 
rivals are fixed on them as the only remaining 
shackle to our power as a nation, — ^m I not war- 
i'anted, as well from theory as example, in conclu- 
ding, that no other measure could be devised so 
effectual to restore and increase our influence in 
the councils of Europe, and, with it, the hope of 
establishing and preserving the blessings of peace 
to all mankind, as emancipation liberally granted 
to our Catholic fellow-subjects, and left freely to 
operate benefit to Ireland. 
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But here I must observe, that, to extinguish one 
cause of discontent and tumult, and create at one 
and the same moment a new and terrific cause, not 
merely of discontent, but of famine, is a most 
deceptive mode of legislation. Should the agri-^ 
culture of Ireland be left inadequately protected, 
so that an already redundant population shall be 
deprived or curtailed of their means of existence, 
it is in vain to expect either the reconciliation of 
religious, parties, or, indeed, any ascertained result 
enabling us to appreciate the effects of either mea- 
sure taken singly. The confusion arising from 
the double operation of these simultaneous mea- 
sures, their effects mingling with each other, will 
impede any distinct view of the operation of either. 
Does tumult follow the fall of agriculture ; the 
ilnti-Catholic will triumphantly exclaim against 
the ingratitude of the Catholic, the inefiicacy and 
danger of the measure. And I need not say, that 
attacks will be met by retorts, wounds newly 
healed be torn open, and old distractions repro- 
duced. 

Were I, therefore, among the advocates for 
withdrawing protection from Irish sigripulture, 
or restricting it within bounds too niggs^rd, I 
would still deprecate the present moment as most 
inauspicious for any alteration in the Corn Laws. 
I would claim a fair trial for this gre^t measure of 
legislation, now, I trust, ip progress tp its epact-^ 
n^eut* 
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But I am no convert to what is called en- 
lightened policy on this subject. In displacing 
British agriculture in order to supply hy foreign 
corn the food it now yields, I see most dangerous 
impolicy,' and in so dc^aling with Ireland, a mani^ 
fest atid cruel injustice. Its advocates exclaim, 
" Why clog with fetters the natural supply of food 
for man? Let things take their course. True it 
is, that a large portion of the agricultural popu- 
lation must retire from the plough, but it will soon 
be found at the loom; spare hands will be had 
for our manufactories.'^ But, in Ireland, where 
will manufactories be found for the spare hands? 
Has England allowed Ireland to ayail herself of 
that natural course which might, perhaps, have 
prepared her for the change, and enabled her so to 
Employ them, as England may possibly her agri- 
dulturists. Having driven her by force out of the 
natural track of a nation emerging from barba- 
rism in its progress to manufacture (a track which 
she Was pursuing early and successfully), and 
usurped her staple manufacture, with wh^t jus- 
tice can she now be dislodged from the only 
resource thus left her, — from an occupation on 
which her British governors have cotistantly per- 
suaded her to rely for support? Many sessions 
have not elapsed, since "Mr. Peel, the Secretary 
for Ireland, in his place in the Commons, pro- 
nounced an opinion strongly inviting her to con- 
tinue agricultural, and even to an increased extedtv 



How are you to de^l with that mass of her popu<r 
lation^ whose means of existence lie thus solely in 
agricultural pursuits ? If you supply them with 
means, they will emigrate ; but till you do so^ ypu 
must either feed or bayonet them. Whatever 
course is pursued^ will it lay no additional burr 
dens on our manufacturers, who now deseribet 
themselves as tlie chief payers of the taxes ? That 
it will deprive England of a material source of 
home consumption, I have already shewn • I have 
shewn, how preferable is the certain, regular, and 
quick return of the same money to England from 
the very persons who receive it, to establishing a 
mere general credit enabling foreign countries to 
trade with her, if so disposedi .That, in the latter 
case, the certainty of such a return is not to be 
expected, is now evidenced by the depression of 
pur exchanges with countries the duties on whose 
manufactures we have lowered or removed. These 
observations are still further enforced by reflect* 
ing on the tendencies of the British mining 
operations in South America. The result of these 
will probably constitute England the great dep6t 
from which the precious metals are to be dealt 
out to other nations. Being articles of the first 
necessity, the demand for them by foreigners must 
take place of all demand for British manufactures^ 
Is it not therefore probable that a great portion, 
if not all the corn imported from these countries^ 
may serve only to supply facilities to a traffics, 
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wbkb, eren in Adam Smith's time, bad proved 
destmctiTe to the industry of ^lain ? And does 
it not seem that the want of mannfiictiires in 
tbat ill-iated country may bave resulted, in no 
small degree, from tbe same preference given 
necessarily to bullion by tbe importer of foreign 
produce* 

In tbe first edition of tbis Tract I remarked, tbat 
I believed England to bare undervalued, not only 
ber trade witb Ireland, but ber own bome market; 
and expressed my doubt, wbetber tbe camparaiine 
value of foreign trade, under tbe disadvaniagtt 
under which we then laboured^ would be found to 
deserve tbe extraordinary estimate attacbed to it 
by the manufacturer. As some astonisbment bas 
been manifested at tbe expression of similar 
opinions, I sball explain more fully tbe reasonings 
tbat convince me of its correctness. 

Tbe coincidence of my own opinion with that 
of Mr. Hnskisson, that four-fiftbs of our manu- 
factures are consumed at l^ome, is on^ feature of 
its variance with the comparative estimate alluded 
to; but I am convinced it does not overrate the 
proportion, in periods of agricultural prosperity. 
To depreciate opr present trade^ pr even a cour 
siderable extension of it, would be the extreme pf 
absurdity. Not only the wpalth but the security 
of Britain is indissolubly interwoven with the 
success of our foreign commerce and maritime 
power: .both of these are mainly supported by ouf 
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export of manuf9ctured articles. But to hold, as 
some do, when comparing the value to Britain of 
such export trade, with that of her agriculture, 
that the latter should in all cases yield to the for- 
mer, — ^to hold that the foreign agriculturist should 
be preferred to our own, " because if a country 
does not import that with which other countries 
can supply it, neither can it export those manu- 
factures which are produced with a view to sale 
in a foreign market,^'^ is to entertain an opinion 
equally untenable. This principle, pushed to 
such an extreme as would satisfy popular opinion, 
would leave every cultivated acre in England 
waste, provided a foreign country could supply 
her with food at a rate cheaper than her own lands 
could produce it. The climate alone of a foreign 
land might enable her to perform this,f not to 
speak of the greater fertility of soil. But would 
such a course be prudent or safe ? To how many 
vicissitudes is the best-regulated trade in manu- 
factures liable? In cases where a just equilibrium 
exists between agriculture and manufacture, upon 



* Mr. Whitmore*s Pamphlet, p. 18. 

t It is only within a very few years that the French agricul- 
turist has discovered^ that the early maturity which a more 
southern climate imparls to its crops enable him in the space 
of two years to raise three crops, vh, barley, wheat, and 
cabbage, in all soils. Since this practice has commenced, 
corn has continued, and do doubt will continue progressively 
to fall, in the southern parts of the continent, even though no 
additional land be taken into cultivation. 



the nccurence of any sudden emergency whic)i 
might drive the manufacturers from their Regular 
trade, they can fall back upon agricultural occu- 
pations. Though severe distress may attend a 
jfailure of their particular branch of trade, yet a^ 

long as agriculture flourisihes, or even producer 
moderate profits, an actual famine cannot ravage 
the manufacturing districts.* But far different 
would be the effect of reverses to a country 
re3tricting industry to the pursuit of one sole 
occupation. In the ardour of our pursuit after 
foreign commerce, we ought never to lose sight of 
the importance of multiplying and diversifying 
the branches of labour, nor of the support alike 
due to each. We should not, as a, nation, incur a 
risk, which, as individuals, we would prudently 
avoid— ^that of staking our whole fate on the cast 



* I cannot help deprecating the tendencies of the opposite 
doctrines, now in fashion, to inflame jealousies between the two 
classes of whom I am speaking — the more so, as iti lattct^ 
years the disposition of agriculturists to afford relief to their 
brethren of the loom seem progressively to increase. The 
proof of this may be found in the judicious, liberal, and suc- 
cessful efforts which have, of late years, been made in Scot- 
land, and of which the late Lord Hopetown was a distinguished 
director. The landlords of several agricultural districts, on 
giving security to the branch Banks, raised a fund for the 
employment of discarded manufacturers during the last period 
of their distress. They purchased raw materials ; managed 
by means of an overseer, the manufacture of them > and such was 
their success, that after paying the interest to the Banks, add 
feeding the persons employed, the sale of their manufactured 
goods left a balance for the relief of the parochial poor. 
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of a single die. Still less should we lay aside a 
Caution, the disregard of which would place the 
issae of our fate in the hands of jealous rivals^ 
the political views as well as commercial systems 
of whose rulers appear to lie in a course of pro« 
^essive diyergence from our own. 

But it is not on a mere comparison of the home 
with the foreign market that I found my opinion^ 
that the comparative advantages of such a state of 
domestic supply and demand has been under^ 
rated. I am convinced that, looking at the pre- 
43ent state of Europe, and of India and our other 
colonies, and judging of the future, an error more 
dangerous to the interest and fame of the British 
d<miinions cannot be adopted, than such a policy 
as would lead this country, supplied by foreign 
food, to such an increase of her manufactures, and 
diminution of her agriculture, as is by most per- 
sons regarded as the perfection of her power. AH 
I have said respecting the effects of the misgovern- 
ment of Ireland, as operating to diminish the 
*dread of our power in the eyesof Europe, isequaUy 
applicable to a system which would lay us at the 
mercy of an enemy in times of war. For such an 
additional check to the free exercise of our choice 
of war or peace would serve, like the other, to 
give preponderance to the councils of Ale^i^ander, 
whose French partizans would soon point to their 
joint power of producing famine in England. 
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' It is no answer, to say, that, because Russia 
permitted the import of hemp as a matter of 
traffic in time of war, she would, pari m/ian^, sup?- 
ply the meansof victualling the very fortresses she 
waci about to besiege. Neither is it true, that iu 
the case referred to by Mr. Wliitmore, (p. 87,) the 
usual supply of hemp was procured ; large quanti- 
ties were even brought from India toisupply the de- 
ficiency; and we all remember the anxious efforts 
that were made to produce it at home. Besides, 
the Russian nobles were always adverse to the 
system of Buonaparte ; and thpugh, on that occa- 
sion, goaded to the relaxation of the restrictive 
system by their pressing wants, it does not follow 
that a crafty monarch of their own might not 
contrive such a counteracting teniptation as 
would combine their efforts witt^ ))i8 own to 
deprive us of supplies. 

The argument, that other countries understood, 
and therefore pursued their own interest, is equally 
delusive; for it is contradicted by numberless 
facts. Since the peace, iron manufactories were 
established by English companies in France, 
a portion of the raw material for which she was, 
and still is compelled to import from England* 
No case of policy could be strongeiv than that of 
encouraging tiie importicrtion of such a portion 
of the raw material, as would enable the manu- 
facturer to produce an article four-fifths of which 
HvaH composed of Frenctr iron. But no sopner 
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liad tbesd foundries been iestablished, than;: the 
duty on British iron was augmented; 200 per 
cent. England has recently remoYed the duty 
on French iron. It would be natural to conclade^ 
that the same coul^se of pc^iey, which dis- 
couraged the import of good Euglishj wquld 
encourage the export of bad French Jrqn. Not 
so : a prohibition against the . export exists in 
full force at this momebt. It is therefoi% not 
without fearful risk^ that we would make, the 
supply of food for our manufacturers to depend 
on the cbapce, that pur natui^al rivals would 
believe their own interests to consist in furnishing 
supplies to a country commencing war, or even 
menacing them with hostilities. Nor ^ould tt^e 
danger of such a system be confined, to the . mere 
occurrence or menace of war. In. the midst of 
peace, the supply would probably, nay, certainly 
be cut ofi^ in all cases of a w.ell-gtiounded, not 
unfrequently of an unfounded alarm of scarcity. 
For we must be as weak in our own reasonings, 
as ignorant of the suspicions and jealousies 
towards England that pervade the Continental 
^states, to suppose that the wealth of jj^ngland, 
and its power of attracting supplies in years jot^ 
general scarcity, would not operate to shut foreign 
ports on the very first alarm. 

Let us then fairly compare the 8ituatio[n of 
England, in case of a general scarcity,, under 
the present^ and under the proposed system. Tbef 
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means of effecting thiB change are admitted, to 
be the displacing from cultivation, permanently, 
a tract of British land, say half a million of acres, 
and to replace it partly by a quantity of Conti* 
nentai land not now in cultivation, say 400,000 
acres^ and partly by the surplus corn of land 
now in cultivation- there. This latter can, on an 
average of years, form but a small proportion ; 
for the supply of each country adapting itself 
to the demand, the surplus cannot be calculated 
at a large amount. Suppose the present year 
one of general scarcity; we can, under our 
present system, calculate upon the produce of 
our half million of domestic acres ; we can also 
reckon on a large supply of foreign corn bonded 
in England, and therefore out of the reach of 
prohibitory laws issuingfrom the countries which 
produced it. Upon the same supposition of 
Scarcity under the proposed system, the produce 
of the 400,000 acres, the use of which England 
might be said to possess by a kind of tenancy 
in common with the Continental public, would 
be appropriated to relieve their wants. She 
^ould be left in a state even more deplorable 
than in the case ef a war; for the general 
scarcity, here supposed^ would have diminished 
the accustomed produce of the domestic land 
she had retained in cultivation. 

But, of all the considerations which induce 
me to believe that danger may exist in extending 
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manufacfure to the extinction of any gi'eat pro^ 
portion of our agriculture, none appear to out- 
weigh the tendency of such a system to de* 
teriorate the quality of our soldiery. The des- 
tinies of no nation, in any age, depended more on 
the quality of her soldiery, than do those of 
England at this period of her history* Otrr 
colonial possessions in both the Indies demons- 
strate this truth. Had not the British soldiery 
there employed exhibited such qualities,, as 
almost to deify them in the eyes of the millions 
they were destined to controul, to inspire the 
native troops with an emulation to follow such 
an example, we should long since have ceased 
to govern these vast tracts. Weak as is the 
numerical strength of our armies, compared with 
those of our Continental rivals, it is on their 
quality alone we must rely for our military fame, 
and the protection which it confers on us. Be- 
sides, the kind of desultory amphibious warfare 
most suited to islanders, like us, masters of the 
seas, requires, of ail others, the most active, 
baitly, and. intrepid soldiery. To exemplify 
this, I need only point to the important effect 
of our descent on Calabria last war, and the 
quality of our heroes at Maida. Indeed, our 
victorious career in the Peninsular \^ar, and 
at Waterloo itself, is but one continued illus- 
tration of this truth ; and it may be well doubted, 
whether such effects would have resulted, or that 
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Engfldnd would have averted the ruin with which 
Buonaparte had threatened her, if the system 
now Extolled had been carried to its full extent 
a century ago. Compare the matei'ials which 
compose those armies, with those of a population 
exclusively manufacturing. Can any weaver, 
who has passed his childhood in a factory, his 
youth at the loom, fed on meat, and enervated 
with tea, possess the same military qualities as an 
agricultural labourer ?* Is it not plain, that the 
one forms the fitter, and the other the most 
unfit material for such warriors as England 
ought ever to regard as forming, conjointly with 
her navy, the true security of her power and her 
fame. 

Such are the reasons that induce me to believe, 
that the public overrate the advantage of the 
foreign, compared to the home market, when 
they hold that no extension of it could, under any 
circumstances, become too great. 

Steadiness in the market price of corn, is justly 
considered a great desideratum ; but it is, after 
all, difficult to find a system better adapted to 
eflect it than the present. Our success in ob- 
taining it much depends on the power of promptly 
adapting the supply to the demand, so as to 



* The Irish w^ho perform that most laborious task of carry- 
ing moitar hods to serve slaters, allege, that they become 
graflually weaker from the momeot they enter on a diet con- 
sisting principally of animal food. 
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preserve the balance eren, and the price equabte; 
The country, therefore, that possesses in the 
greatest degree this power of contraction and 
expansion, is the safest source from which sup* 
plies can be drawn. Now it will appear clear 
to any reflecting * mind, that no part of the 
civilized world possesses this power in the same 
degree as Ireland. The mass of her popu-* 
lation seldom taste of the corn they raise, in 
ordinary years; and this, and the nature of 
the food which supports them, creates the power 
under consideration. Abundance of corn in 
Ireland, is almost always the effect of dry sum* 
mers: these are always adverse to the quantity, 
though favourable to the quality of the potatoe 
crop ; and the population, in those periods, are in 
a greatmeasure maintained out of the surplus pro* 
duce of corn. Again, in scarce years of corn, the 
farmers, who usually feed their farm servants for 
the most part with bread or fine oatmeal, feed 
them, and also their families, almost exclusively 
on potatoes: these, in such years, are usually 
abundant, in consequence of the wet summers, 
which produce the dearth of corn. The want 
that has prevailed in Ireland on many occasions, 
may be considered as opposed to this argument ; 
but it must be recollected, that on many of those * 
occasions provisions were abundant, and the 
misery arose from the want of employment only.. 
Jn 1822 the greatest distress prevailed, and yet 
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provisions were not proportionably dear or 
scarce ; and I will venture to say, that in no 
other country, where the store of old provisions 
is ordinarily so small in proportion to the popu^ 
lation (one effect of the want of farming capital), 
have so few famines arisen from mere waqt of 
home-grown food. Besides, in cas^ where the 
deficiency does actually occur in Ireland, a fresh 
supply of the ordinary food is effected most 
rapidly. The expenditure of seed is also less* 
(a material object, when it is to be taken from 9 
deficient stock) than if the supply was to be 
composed of com. Another advantage is the 
lateness of the season when potatoes may be 
grown, at which period a deficiency is perfectly 
ascertained. But, above all, the early maturity 
of the crop, which in two months, if sown in 
June, and in six weeks if sown in burnt ground 
in the same month, affords an addition bearing 
a proportion to the seed expended three-fold that 
which a corn crop would produce.. In cases 
where the disproportion between the supply of ani- 
mal food falls short of its just proportion to that 
of other provisions, the redundancy of potatoes 
can be applied to its increase with much more 
effect than could a redundancy of corn* 
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* Tbin paringSy or the e^es alone of potatoes^ serve for «eed« 
leaving the greater part to be used in food, — a practice r^* 
sorted to in ^ears ofscarcity. 
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' h dt^^i therefor^; appear to be tW piecolitf j^ 
interest of England, to draw her fiupplies frbni 
such a country as Ireland,— the taore for th«^ 
aptitude of that country for distilleries^ and the 
many there established. But this very power of 
eipansion and contraction 6f supply and demand, 
by means of which the evils of want and exce*^ 
sive redundancy iri either crop are Corrected by 
the others increased, indescribably, the dangers of 
withdrawing froni either the aid of the other; 
and the boldest innovator might t^ell shudder, iii 
Contemplating the prospect, which inadequacy of 
protection of corn culture would present there, if 
any extensive failure of the potatoe crop should 
occur. 

I should requiref a separate tract, to reply in 
detail to all the arguments which have been used 
to induce the legislature td withdraw protection 
from agriculture. I cannot, however^ help ob-^ 
serving an extraordinary reluctance (for I cannot 
suppose the analogy haS been overlooked by ad* 
rocates so ingenious) to extend towards the trad^Q 
with our own agricultural districtsthebeneBtof the 
sarme principles which would regulate their policy 
towards foreign cultivators. The former are con- 
sumers, as well as the latter ; but the home market 
gives a quicker return, and is steadier under all vi-' 
cissitudes of war atid peace. To preserve these ad- 
vantages and these customers, without any sacri^' 

fice in return, is impossible. In all the traffic 9f 

q q 
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^s^rsMAce, that 3ii|xpodition will necesaarily laac} 
fip'the infi^reificie, th^t, haviog beea reluctantly^ 
pay, MninteotipDally be^iiD, it will be williogly 
aqd promptly termiQated ; but, th^t it will lead 
to 3ubsequeQt wars and deljuaive peaces^ aa^oon 
a^ ^aaAcial re^ourc^s have been recruited ii| 
those countries, until ^ome uniformity of political 
principles witJh respect to the minor states is 
established, is in the highest degree probable* 
What, then, would bethestatf^pfth^ wanufacturer 
at the commencement and terminatipn of each, 
if he has driven the domestic cuUiyator, and, with 
bim, his best customer, to seek in pther countries 
the rewards ofl^is industry 2 It i&i on^ thing to re* 
strict a manufacture within a narrow circle of dor 
mestic customers, and another, to abandon it alto- 
gether ; and sucf), I cpntend, would be th^ casei 
on the sndden rjsein tfie price of bread, which must 
necessarily tak$ plac^ at the commencement of a 
war, if we act upon guoh a policy. T^o^ who would 
trust either to the compassion o;: self-intefeat 
pf our enemy, pr even to bis sagacity in discover- 
ingin what his self-interest may e^ist, ought to pro- 
duce some precedent in support of such doctrine 
in the pages of history, ancient or modern. Even 
were they successful in their §earcb, it would re<? 
main to inquire:, whether the hostile riyal wbq 
had so acted had been sagely forewarned by \kv\ 
antagonist, that supplies were sought to eaahle 
|be latter to expel all the. native manufoctufes 



from the country which wonld yield them to 
^B}* During the progress of such a war, our 
machinery wopld mpuld^, and at the close of it, 
^fter a few years, another yiciseitude i^quaDy 
terrifying would occur. 

But, Ij^t us consider, whether, by means of our 
wool trade, we cannot draw from the same foreign 
land a supply of raw materis^l even more valuable 
to our manufacture^ than the effect expected from 
the alterations proposed inf Qur corn laws. It fs 
fsvident, that all the lands of the continent which 
shall be put out of cultivation, if the present low 
prices contipue, will be turned to pasturage, as 
has already been the case in much pf the nortb^rii 
parts of it since the rise ip wool has taken place. 
Our opening a- free corn trade would check this 
effect, iipd, in my mind, by doing so, rather injure 
than serve us. And here again I am compelled to 
differ, as much from the triumphant tone in which 
pur rivals hs^ve been told that we have raised the 
price of wool, and driven them from their own 
market, as from the principle involved in the 
fivows^l ; for I hold, that it is the interest of Eng* 



* Evidence of this is to be Tound in the fact, that the mayor 
of NanleSy the priacipM town of those (only three in nunber) 
)v)iipl| forip tl4e average to regulate the import price of cori| 
in France* r^fufied to our consul the returns ordinarily made to 
the htt^r by the clerk of the market, as soon as his inquiries 
became paiticularly pointed to thi^t subject ; though France 
^eMjB ivitli corn ia cv^ry qunrtter* 
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land rather to lower the price of the raw material 
for. both countries, and thereby increase the 
quantum of consumption, than to prevent its fall, 
by keeping up the hopes of the corn. cuUivator, 
that he will, at some time or other, push his corn 
into our market. 

It now remains to advert to an. objection, 
which, ; if .valid, would deserve great weight, 
namely, that the British empire cannot. feed it- 
self — at least, .that itcannot do so, without bringing 
into cultivation lands of so low a quality, that it 
would be rather from an enormous outlay of 
Iabpur,.than from arable land, in the uBual ac- 
ceptation of that term, that we would draw our 
supplies; and it is argued, rather, 1 think, un- 
candidly, and. certainly inconclusively, that,, be- 
cause such an outlay was expended to bring that 
description of land into an arable state during the 
war, it ought to return to it3 original state of 
waste, as it is presumed to return to its aboriginal 
sterility. . But we should recollect, that land 
originally ungrateful may. become, when re- 
claimed, as permapently,. and if drained land, 
more permanently bountiful than land originally 
of an average quality. To those who know Ire- 
land well, I need not observe, that the lowest 
class of land now in corn culture is equal in 
quality to the average lands of Norfolk at the pre- 
sent day ; and it is to such a person equally un- 
necessary to point to the feeding lands which pro^^ 
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vistoned our army and navy last war, and wWchr 
have never been turned up since,— to mountain 
soils, which the slightest efforts would bring into 
additional culture, and, lastly, to the vast quan- 
tity of commons lands, a very few of which class 
have been brought into culture. The admission, 
too, of foreign rape-seed will throw large tracts 
of land in Ireland into the culture of oats. Besides, 
^ould the speculations iki railways succeed even 
to a moderate extent, an extraordinary quantity of 
land now used in the breeding and feeding of 
horses, will be thrown into culture. The same 
effect will result from the increase of navigable 
canals. It therefore seems not improbable, that 
as our lands at present (not to speak of the acces- 
f»i6n of Canada) are ample for the sustenance of 
our present population, so the diminution of de- 
mand r for horses, and the more economical 
modes of feeding so heavy a portion of our cattle, 
will meet any increase of our population, at least 
for half a century to come. 
• Such are the opinions I have been led to enter- 
tain on this important question. Those whose 
opinions I oppose, claim for themselves the merit 
of enlarged views. That many (including in 
their number the ingenious author of the Tract to 
which I have alluded, may justly lay claim to a 
victory over self-interest — :to the praise of having 
spurned the shackles by which the old doctrines 
had crippled our commerce, I freely admit. But 
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t sQSpect^ that their error (if error be theilr^s, atid 
not my own — a question which, when opposed 
to such men, I have not without difficulty de« 
cided) lies in this, that, fascinated with the charms 
of such a moral emancipation, they have stopped 
short to enjoy it too early, and have not observed 
that another stage of its progress would have! 
presented views more enlarged, and, as I thinks 
more correct ; views, which would have exhibited 
other vicissitudes^ besides those of agriculture — ' 
other periods, besides those of continued peace^-^ 
natural bounds to manufacture, as well as to 
agriculture^^-and other rivals than those which 
a liberal and sage policy would direct — and^ 
lastly, other productions of the lands of our rivals, 
which we can draw forward to our own shores 
with more safety to the community, and with 
more advantage to our manufacturers, than their 
corn. 



%* I have merely contended against the general position^ 
** that England shoul^ draw a portion of her ordint^ry supplies 
froin countries subject to other rulers/" What ought tp he the 
minimum of her import price from those countries in yeara 
of scatcity, would requires a detail unsuited to such a Tract as 
this; but I may observe, that, to afford adequate and impart 
tial protection, it would be necessary to extend it to every 
acre of land which, either in its natural or in its present im- 
proved slate, is fairly suited to the growth of corn, and front 
which there is a reasonably easy approach to a market oi^ 
seaportr 






ADDITIONAL NOTE. 



Page SOTy last line. 

The act which excluded for so long a period all Irish clergy from even 
the smallest benefices in their native country. 

To those who are impressed with the value of the Protestant 
religion in its purity, but are ignorant of the impediments which a be- 
sotted policy has opposed to its advance in Ireland, it is justly a matter 
of surprise, that it has lost ground in that country. But those who ap* 
prove of the means adopted with success by our Missionaries to other 
countries, can little wonder why a course directly the reverse of their 
system has produced effects as directly opposite. Rational policy, in 
the case of all other countries, points out popular and conciliatory in- 
dividuals of high cast among the natives, as the pastors best calculated 
to win over their fellow-countrymen from their prejudices. In Ireland, 
the statute here referred to excluded the natives from such an exercise 
of their influence, and branded them with illiberal suspicions. To this 
statute succeeded a practice almobt as invidious, and scarcely less in- 
jurious to Protestantism, — that of appointing the English tutors of per- 
sons in power to Irish bishoprics. Few nations are more attached to 
high pedigree than the Irish ; and the contempt in which they are dis- 
posed to hold persons who spring from a low class in life, however 
meritoriously raised in rank, was not likely to be removed by the invi- 
dious reflection, that an Englishman of that ctass was preferred to the 
highest blood of their fellow-countrymen. So long did this practice con- 
tinue, that it would be impossible to convince the Irish peasantry, that 
any Englishman wearing an Irish mitre was originally other than a 
private tutor. Another error, not less prejudicial to Protestantism, or 
less at variance with the practice of our foreign Missionaries, is that of 
selecting what are called high churchmen to fill episcopal dignities in 
Ireland, — men whose altitude as churchmen is directly as their distance 
from the precepts and example of their meek and lowlier Master,— > 
men whose supercilious contempt of the prejudices of the natives of all 
persuasions is as little likely to conciliate the liberal Protestant, as their 
furious anti-Catholic prejudices are suited to win over persons of that 
persuasion. When history points out to us what the conciliatory con- 
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duct of Bedale, even in 1641| could effect in attacking the affections of 
Catholics, it has warned us what the conduct of such men could not 
effect. Fortunately, among the Irish clergy, some are yet to be found 
imitators of his example ; but political interests, and not the true in- 
terests of Protestantism, have usually advanced bigoted anti-Catholics 
to the Irish episcopal bench. I leave my reader to conjecture^ how 
successful would our Missionaries to distant countries have proved, had 
they sailed from our shores freighted with such a cargo of domineering 
intolerance, as has often been expo^rted from England with an Irish 
mitre. I am not one of those who would encourage extraordinary 
efforts at prosely tism ; but, attached as I feel to the Protestant re* 
ligion, I own my regret that it has nut hitherto met with fair play ii^ 
Ireland^ 



APPENDIX. 



Nateypage 19S, 

Tertullian in Apologet. ch. 39. sajra, " whatsoever we have in 
the tareaiury of our churches, is not raised hy taxation, as thongh 
We fVLt men to ransom thw religion, * but every man once a 
month, or when it pleaseth himself, bestoweth what he thinks 
good, and not without he listeth; for no man is compelled, but 
left free to his own discretion: and tliat which is given is not 
bestowed in vanity, but in relieving the poor^ and upon children 
destitute of parents, and maintenance of aged and feeble] persons, 
men wrecked by sea, and such as are condemned to the metal- 
mines, banished into islands, or cast into prison, professbg the 
true God and the christian faith.* 



»> 



Note, page 193. 

Oregin, ifi his IGth Homily upon ^Genesis, fol. 26. ch. 3. says, 
" it is not lawful for any minister of the church to possess landu 
,( given to the church) to his own use;" and calling to the ministers, 
says, " let us depart from the priests of Pharoah, who enjoy earthljr 
possessions, to the priests of the Lord, who have no portion in the 
earth." And in another place he says, " it behoveth us to be faith- 
ful in disposing the rents of the cliurch, that -we ourselves devoujr 
not those things which belong to the widpws and the poor, and 
let us be content with simple diet ^nd necessary apparel." And 
Urban bishop of Rome, anno 227, laid it down, that " the church 
might receive lands and possessions offered by the faithful, but 
not to any particular man*s benefit, but that the revenues thereof 
should be distributed as other offerings, as need required." 

NotCy page 1(52. 

Gregory in his IGth Homily says, in Evang. ^ dist. 5. de * 
eonsecriU. c. 16. '* In Lege jubemur Domini decimam rerwn 
dare,** 

NotCypage 193. 

The Council sA Nantz declared, that the Clergy were not to 
use tithes ** quasi suis, sed quasi commendatis ;** for that they were 
^* nonab hotninibus, sed ab ipso Deo sunt institutce** 

Note, page 16S. 

In a general council held at Lyons under Pope Gregory the 
tooth, in the year 1274, it was decreed: *^Ut nulU Mominum dein^ 
ceps liceat decimas suas ad libitum ut antea ubi vellet assignare^ 
sed Matrici Ecctesice omnes decimas persolverent" 

Extract from the .great decree of the council of Trent 1560. 
**N<m'suntferendi quiva,riis0rtibus decimasEccles\i^ obvenientes 
tuhstraherre moUuntury aut quiab afiis solvendftstemere occupanty 
etin rent $udm vertuhfy cum decimarum solutid debitasii Deo, et 
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qui eas dare noluen/Uf out dantes impediuHtf resalie^as maidurU: 
Pnecipit igitnr sancta Synodus, omnibus cujuscunq ; graduM ct 
condittonis sint^ ad quos decimarum solutio spectat, vt eas ( ad quas 
dejure tenentur) in posterum Catkedrali ant quibuscunq; aliis 
' EccleHis eel penoms, qwbus legitime debentury itUegre petsol-^ 
vant: Qui vera eas atU substrahuntf out impeiUuntf Excommimi- 
centur: Nee ab hoc crirmne^ nin plena restikUione ucwt». ab§ol* 
vanturJ* 

Note hi page 187. 

The words of Doctor Warburton, Bisliop of Gloucester, deifiA- 
ing the compact between church and state, alluded to in page 1 8 7, 
are, ** that the church shall give the state its utmost influence, idr 
render the people submissive to the civil magistrate, as the con* 
dition of the church obtaining the full protection of the civil 
magistrate/' 

Note, page 182, 

Preamble of a ^r2xii of K. Stephen. '' Qwmiam Divmi nuts' 
ricorJUa,providente cognovimus esse disposUvm, et longe kUeq^, 
priedicante Ecclesia, sonat omnium auribus divulgatum. Quodp 
Eleemosynarum largitione possunt ahsolvi vincula peccatorum^ 
et acquiri ceelestium prcevma gaudiorum: Ego Stephanas Dei 
gratia Anglorum Rex, partem^ habere volens cum illis quifeUei 
commercio ccelestia pro terrenis ^ommutant^ Dei amore com-- 
functus et pro salute aninue mece et Patris mei Matrisq; mectf 
et omnium Parentum meorum^ et antecessorum.** And so he 
goes on to confirm previous grants to tlie church, as tithes and 
other things. 

Extract of Feme Innocent the Third's Decretal Epistle to. the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; **Pervenit ad audientiam nostram^ 
tmodmulti in Diocesi tud, decimas suas integral vel duas partes 
tpsarum nan illis Ecclesiis in fmarum parochiis Juthttant^ vel 
tf6i praedia habent, et a quibus Ecclesiastlct^ prcecipiwfi Sacrft" 
menta, persolvunty sed eas aliis, pro sud distribuunt voluntate'/ 
Cum igitur inconveniens esse videatur et d ratione dtsstmUe^ 
ut Ecclesine gtug. spiritualia seminant, metere nan debeaml^ 4t 
suit parochiams'iemporaUa et habere, fraternitati tuae Authmr. 
fate pnesentitim indulgemus, ut liceat tibi super hoCf ntm ol^tan* 
te contradictione vel appellatione cujuslibet, seu consuetudine 
hactenus observatd, quod Canomcum fuerit ordinare et facere, 
et quod Statueris per censuram Ecclestasiicam firmter obligare. 
MuUi erg&f i^c. Cd^firmationis, 4^» Datum Laleran, %. JVoiMte 

Note ft, page 161. 

In the time of Richard the second, Wicklifie in his complaint 
to Parliament, says, ** Ah, Lord God! where diis he reason to eon- 
strain the poor people to find a worldly priest, sometimea uaaU^ 
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both of life and cunning,' in pomp and . pride, covetise and envy, 
^Inttoneas, drunkenness, and lechery, in simony and heresie, with 
fat horse and jolly, and gay saddles and bridles ringing by the 
way, and himself in costly clothes and pelure, and to suffer their 
wives and children, and their poor neighbours perish for hunger, 
tliirst and cold, and other mischiefs of the world : Ah Lord Jesu 
Christ, sith within few years men paid their tithes and offerings 
at their own will, free to good men, and able to great worship of 
God, to profit and fairness of holy church fighting in earth, why 
it were lawful and needful that a worldly priest should destroy 
-tliis holy and approved custom, constraining men to leave this " 
freedom, turning tithes and offerings unto wicked uses." 

Note^ page 161. See aho 2 Black. Com, page 24. 

Shepherd's Abridgment.— "Tithes were never claimed in respect 
of any ownership in the land, but ex debito^ by the law of God^ 
for substraction whereof, no remedy lay at the common-law.'* 

Note f J page 163. 

Extract from John Milton's (h.) Considerations, touching the 
likeliest means to remove hirelings out of the church. "They 
produce next, the ancient constitutions of this land, Saxon laws, 
edicts of kings, and their councils, from Athelston, in the year 
nine hundred and twenty eight, that tithes by statute were paid: 
and might produce from Ina, above two hundred years before 
that Rome, Scot, or Peter's Penny, was by a good statute-law 
paid to the Pope, from seven hundred and twenty five, and almost 
as long .continued. And who knows .that this law of tithes, was 
enacted by those Kings and Barons, upon die opinion they had 
of their divine right, as the very words import of Edward the 
Confessor, in the closie of that law:" ibr so blessed Austin preach* 
cd and taught, "meaning the monk, who first brought the Romish 
religion into England firom Gregory the Pope. And by the way 
I add, that by these laws, imitating the law of Moses, the third, 
part of tithes only was the priest's due, the oth^r two were ap- 
pointed for the poor, and to adorn or repair churches; as the 
canons of Ecbert and Elfrick witness. Concil. Brit. If their 
these laws were founded upon the opinion ofdivine authority, and 
that authority be found mistaken and erroneous, as hath beea. 
fully manifested, it followed that those laws fall of themselves, 
with their false foundations. But with what face of conscience 
•an they allege Moses, or these laws for tithes, as 'they now 
enjoy, or exact them ; whereof Moses ordains the owner, as we 
heard before, the stranger, the fiitherless and the widow, partakers 
with the Levite; and these fadiers which they cite, and these, 
though Romish rather than English laws, allotted bodi to priest 
«^ bishop tlic thiJd part only." 



Note qtpdge I61t 
Ibid. "Our law-books testify, that before tkc coancil at Late- 
raa, in the year 1 1 79, and the fifth of bur Hen. II, or rather be- 
fore a decretal epistle of Pope Innocent the third, about 1200, and 
the first of King John, any man might have given his tithes to 
what spiritual person he would. And, as the Lord Coke notes on 
that place, Instit. Part 2. that this decretal bound not the subjects - 
of this realm but as it seemed just and reasonable." 

Note f page 193. 
Translation of the 15th Ricluird III. c. 6. which enacts "that 
the diocesan of the place upon the appropriation of churches, shall 
ordain according to the value of such churches, a convenient sum 
of money to be paid and distributed yearly, of the fruits and pro- 
fits of the same chui'ches, by those that shall have the said churches 
in proper use, and by their successors, to the poor parishioners in 
aid of their living and sustenance for ever." — This statute was con- 
firmed by Henry 4th, c. 12. and S8th h. 6. f. 19. Henry 4th, 
c. 12. enacts, that " all vicars in England, except in tlie pariish of 
Hadenham, shall keep hospitality." 

NotCf page 184. 
. Sir Edward Coke, speaking of the effect of a grant from tlie 
state made upon misinformation, in M. S. proceedings of parlia- 
ment, marked A. Bf. G. in the library of Queen's College Oxford, 
say^ " a grant made by the king on misinformation is void ia 
law, ibr the king's grant may not do any wrong." 

Note a, page 190. 
45 Ed'. 3. c 3, "Item, at tlie complaint af the said great men 
and Commons, showmg by their petition, that whereas they sell 
their great wood of the age of 20 years or of 40 years, or of 
greater age to merchanlis, to their own profit, or in aid of the king 
in his wars, parsons, and vicars of holy church, do implead and 
draw tlie said merchants in the spiritual court, for die tithes of 
thp said wood, whereby they cannot sell their woods to the very 
valUB, to the great damage of them, and of the realm, it is ordain- 
ed and established that a prohibition in this case shall be granted 
and itpon tlie same an attachment as it hath been used before this 
tinte." 

Note e, page 165. 
In Warrick v, Collins, 2 Maule and Selwin, 340, Lord Ellenbo*< 
rdugli commenting upon the ^nd and 3rd Edward 6th, section 1 3, 
says, " The proper enquiry seems to be, whether the land was of 
such a nature as to require extraordinary expense, either in maauxe 
or labour, to bring it into a proper state of cultivation." 

Note, page 193. 
Extract of the 21st Henry Vlll. o. 3. "For the more quiet 
and virtuous increase and maintenance of divine service, the 
teaching and preuchiug the word of God with g(^iy and gvod escv 
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Stipple given, the better discharge of curates, the maintenance of 
hospitality y the relief of poor people, and increase of devotion and 
good opinion of the lay see, toward the spiritual persons," the 
statute enacts that no spiritual person shall take land except 
4church land, and shall not hold plurality of livings. 

Note 2, page IGl. 
Echard, in his History of England, book 1, p. 26. speaking of 
OfTa says, " Because Jambart archbishop of Canterbury opposed 
him, he bereaved that archbishopric of all its lands that lay in 
the Merecian territories." — He called also a synod or council, 
where among several cayions, tithes were first ordered to be paid 
in England, and also declared a divine right.— Not long after 
Charles the Great, who held an amicable correspondence with 
Offa, sent a certain book of synodical decrees into England, 
as Simeon of Durham relates, in which were found many incon- 
venient things, and contrary to the true faith. 

Note, page 193. 

Selden in vol. S. 1088 of his works, says, "tithe of tithes was 
paid to the priests, and afterwards to the Pope. —Of the other 9 
parts, one was taken called the second tithes."— In p. 1084, lie 
tells us what that second tithe was. ** Every tliird year the Levites 
at the tem^^e missed their second tithe for their feasts and love^ 
days, the same being charitably, and by divine ordinance, spent at 
home in the gates of the husbandman,— neither doth this second^ 
and the poor man's titiie, differ in substance, but only circum- 
stance." 

Note Xy page 193. 

Selden, vol. 3, 1316, speaking of the duty of the clergy to distri- 
btite titlies among the poor, says, " besides these attributes of 
tithes and other things consecrated as," " e gentium animariim et 
patrimonium pauperwm,^ an observable admomtion is to this pur- 
pose found in Isidore Palusiota, made to one Maro a priest, 
wWm he reprehends for not leaving the goods of the church, and 
of the poor (that is, what was offered in tithes, rents, and other 
bounties) to be kept only by the dispenser or steward, (who in 
tliese times received them for the bishop and dispensed them by 
direcion of him and his clergy); but carried them home to his 
own house." 

Note g, page 193, 

Selden, vol. 3, 1120, tells us that oblations consisted of throe 
parts, 1st, the salary of the clergy,— 2 dly, for the poor; and 3dly, 
for the repairs of the church. 

Note, page 162. 

Selden in vol. 3. p. 1219, tells us, that at the time of tlif 

Roman conquest, tithes were almost wholly discontinued in every 

p^jCt of England, in proof of which he refers to the valuations dif 

the revenues of livings, returned shortly after to the exchequer, in 
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which fithes are rarely mentioned,— in feet only often eocnigb to 
show that they were considered as an essential item of the retum 
wfeere they were in use. 

Note, page 16^, 
Selden, vol. 3, 1121, says, that of lay appropriations, oblatioifs 
were given to the bishop, and that the patron took oblationft 
to his own use sometimes. 

Note, page 162. 
Selden, vol. 3, p, 1140, says, that Pope Hadrian granted ex- 
ceptions from all titjies to knight templars and hospitallers^ who 
vrpre mere soldiers, having no clerical office. 

Note, page 184. 
In proof of the reputation of Mr. Selden*s book upon tithes, 
2tnd of the persecution he suffered for it, and how impossible it 
was for legislators of those days to oppose the doctrine of divine 
light, see Cresscy's History of the Church 1068, and Selden's 
Lptter to the Marquess of Buckingham, in his 3rd vol. p. 13d5, 

Note, page 193, 
Translation of 3rd Edward 1st, c. 1. " Because that abbeys 
ai^d houses of religion have been overcharged, and aore grieved 
by ilie resort of ^rea< men, and others who ha^ve sufficient for 
iftemsflves, whereby the religious are so greatly oppressed and 
i.npoverished that they cannot maintain themselves nor such 
cfiarity as they Imve been accustomed to do, it is provided that 
none shall come to eat or lodge in any house of religion at thQ 
costs of the house, unless he be required by the governor of the 
house before his coming thither, and that none at his own costs 
shall enter and come to lie there against the will of them that be 
of the house ; and by this statute the king intendeth not, that tb^ 
grace of hospitality be withdrawn from such as need." 

Note, page 182. 
Among the precedents of eontroul exercised by the state (pp^ 
tithes, referred to in page 182, (see Sir John Davis's History, 
pages 17 and IS), the reader will iind the exaction of two 
years* tithes from the clergy relied on. — On furtJier reflection, { 
fiel myself in candour bound to express a doubt, as to the com- 
pulsory nature of that supply ; and to apprize my reader of the 
grounds, in order that be may judge for himself. In the war 
^\iiich had been carried on, previous to the landing of Lionel 
Duke of Clarence, son of Edward III. a tax of two shillings in 
tiie pound, in lieu of the old charge of coigne and livery, was 
hiid on the revenues of the clmrch as well as on other property. + 
This tax was contestinl by Rolph Kelly bisliop <^f Cashel, w1k> 
exconnnunicated the persons employed to collect it, t (a strong 
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corroboration of Papal authority, as the real foundation of tithes). 
He was prosecuted and convicted, but t!ie crown not dariiig to 
punish luni) the question between due state and the clergy, or 
rather the Pope, remained unsettled when Lionel landed, and tliea 
We find two years tithes given to defray the war expenses, a pro- 
portion of the whole Value of tithe property, if considered as a 
redemption of the annual impost, corresponding with the tax 
claimed. This therefore appeared to me, to be no other than a 
redemption of the accustomed tax, though bearing likc^^ benevo« 
lences,'^ the specious form of a gift, to spare the scruples, or save 
the credit of the bishops; and so I incline to think yet. —Doctor 
Leland praises it as voluntary, (though we never find simikr 
generosity exercised by the church either before or since), but I 
always doubt the historic comments of churchmen in such cases.—- 
I however feel bound to state my doubt, and thereibre to relin- 
quish my claim, as I can well afibrd to do, to the fact as a precedent 
^learly in point. 

Note^ page 184. 

Immemorial usase. Tithes have been held by the judges to be 
due of common ri^t, and certainly their judgments do and ought 
to govern the judgments of their successors, in order to preserve 
uniformity of rule ; but whoever reflects on tlie power of the Pope 
over the British bench, in ancient times, and on the treatment that 
the learned Selden experienced in consequence of his attempt at a 
free discussion of the rights of" Holy Church," will easily Judge 
how little regard a modern legislature ought to pay to such decisi- 
ons, if found inconsistent witli abstract principles. To hold, tliat 
4^thes were due of common right, seems to be utterly inconsistent 
with the nature and operation of the divine right then recognised. 
Common right can only be founded on such a communis asscnsus 
as cannot exist where free option has not pre-existed ; and no 
such option existed till the doctrine of divine right was ovcrturu- 
ed, and consequently till after the judgments to wliich I have^ 
alluded. 

I am far from sayhi^f, that common right and divine right 
cannot, as I trust they frequently do, coexist; but that a right \\\% 
origin and sole sanction of which, for so long a period, rested oU 
^divine law, and above all to enforce vi4iich no remedy at contmoi^ 
law existed, should yet be held to be a common law right, I 
cannot understand. That no common law remedy should exist 
for a common law right so important and so extensive, ii m 
itself a strong argument against the claim of such a r»ght. 
Blackstone, vol. 3. p :^3, says, ** It is a general and, indisputa- 
ble rule, that where there is a legal right, there is also a le^ai, 
remedy." 

Blackstone in his Commentaries, vol. 1 . p. 05,^siK5aking of the^ 
Ri9xims and customs that compose the common liiw, says* ** they 
receive their binding force, by ioiv^ and imracmoiial usage.** 
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Aulus Gellius defines the jus non scripta to be, that which ^ 
*' tacito et tlUterato hominum cotisensu ct moribus expressum /' 
and in voU 1. p. 7. talking of the same maxims, he sa3rs "thes6 
maxims and customs are of higher antiquity, than memory or 
history can reach, nothing being more difficult than to ascertain 
the precise begining and first spring of an antient and long esta* 
blished custom, whence it is that in our law, the goodness of 
a custom depends upon its having been used time out of mind, or 
in the solemnity of our legal phrase, time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. This it is that gives it its 
weight and authority, and of this nature are the maxims which 
compose the common law, or lex non scripta of this kingdom.'* 
Shepherd in his Abridgment, part 4, p. 100, says, " that tithes 
of their proper nature, originally were due only to ecclesiastical 
persons by ecclesiastical law, and till they were severed, were 
esteemed merely ecclesiastical, for the substraction whereof^ 
no remedy was given by the common law." He goes on to say; 
" but now the law is changed herein," a position quite incompati- 
ble with the essential qualities of such a common law right. Every 
duty now created by statute law appears to me to possess an equal 
claim to be considered the foundation of a common right as a 
duty like that, not only created, but enforced by divine law. Hut 
even if the custom of payment of tithes was good in ils origin, 
(though resting on the delusions of a foreign potentate), still 
a^ a custom, it possesses not that uniformity, cither in regard to 
the object or subject matter of the impost, necessary to sustain 
it as the foundation of common law rigVt. For instance, it does 
not follow, because a custom to pay a sum for three distintt 
purposes, was a reasonable custom, that the custom of paying 
the same sum for one only of these purposes is now a reasonable 
circtom. The ii^feronce is rather the opposite of that position ; 
but whether it is or is not a reasonable custom at the present 
day, it is not the same custom. 

Note, page 205. 

I must except the able author of the tract on tonement. The 
store of learning from which that able work has issued was 
probably amassed long before the merited promotion of tlie 
feishop of Raphoe, whose energetic and active mind was too well 
confirmed in the habitual exertions of zealous accademic labour, 
to be lured by the syren attractions of sloth.— His example like 
his talents, is too rare to furnish any answer to my charge, 
The junior fellows of the university have alwiiys distinguished 
themselves as volunteers in the active clerical duties of the 
metropolis; but much more rarely after they have obtained the 
r^nk and wealth of «esior fellowships which the furnish exan^lea 
, ar^ therefore s^roi^ly in favor of my argument. 

FjjOtedHy "W. Maaou,%V, CVetV^eu^cU Greco. 
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?itge 13f line IQi for the, read their. 
Sf> — 18, for ite, read thetr., 

— — 19, for was read ««re« 

S^ — noto, 9fUT Jurisdiction, tidd and virtuaUjf her UgUlative 

independence* 

S8, — 14, fur iue», mwl list. 
31, — 6, for and £A<, read and their, 

is, — St* for have, read fta^. 

45, — 15> for tott>9 have, read ioo Aof • 

67» " 19 of note, for Clarendon, read CtenricAcarcIe* 
. €9, — 3, for Wright, read CA»2<2. 

74, — 18> for f Aew, read those: 

83« •— 12, for this, read tAot; and dele this before Cati^h'c. 

87, — 18, for agreed, read ar^iued. 

88, — 19, for wUh, read vrithout, 

91, — 14, after odium, ittsert attached to eitherm 

98, — 4, for and, read or. 

101 , — 14, nfter farmers, read CAere. 

107, — 6, for /^is oan exertions to contribute to his advance, lead 
their own exertions to oontribvte to their advance: 

— — 13, for effteU, read meam» 
110, -> S3, dele UM of. 

ills, — > S8, for over, reAd to guard against. 

119* — ■ S, for wanted, read oontinjr* 

133, — SI, for British, read <2f British manufactures, 

136, — 7, for possess, read possesses 

139, — 11, after 3^ear», add ^ which to resort, 

142, — last, for J Aove already explained, read J «AaM Aere(!{fter explain. 

142i — S, for queuing, read curbing, 

— — 12, dele *Ac 2at£er to. 

152, — 25, for England, read Ireland. 

171, — 13, before clergy, insert and; 

188, — 24, before change, insert such. 

192, — 2, formtAIn that period, read within the period of ten years. 

— — 4, dele And. 

— — note,forjp. 159, readpa£fe«l7rU» 
195, — 3, for solely, read 50 m,uch, 

/^IjjL — 11, for moneys, read reveiiuer. 

■<^ — 4 of note, for The Archbishop, read ^n Archbishop, 

237, — 10, for act, read sit, 

— — 26, for point, read points^ 
252, — 8, for 1789, read I798. 
257, — 23, for by, resid from, 

2S6, — 6 of note^ for pealings, read peelings. 
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